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PREFACE. 


In 1844, one of the Royal Geographical Society’s 
medals was conferred on M. Adolph Erman ; and in 
pronouncing that adjudication, the President of the 
Society, Sir Roderick Impey Murchison, used the fol- 
lowing words : — 

“ T have already said more than enough to convince 
any one who has not studied the works of M. Erman, 
that the council has most wisely selected him to be 
the receiver of our patron’s medal; and there can, 
indeed, exist no doubt that, with the exception of the 
great Humboldt himself, it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to find a single man in the broad field of 
explorers, not already honoured with our medal, who 
is more richly deserving of it.” 

It is no mean compliment to be even compared with 
Humboldt; but in truth our author’s narrative ac- 
quires new interest and value when placed by the side 
of that of his distinguished fellow-countryman, inas- 
much as it presents to view a counterpart and indis- 
pensable supplement to the account of the equinoctial 
regions of America, in a philosophical survey of the 
ees quarter of the earth, and of a portion of the 
Old World too, whence many a European nation may 
trace its origin. Nor do the inclement skies deprive 
his pictures a their charm. The author’s intelligent 
sympathy with the natives enabled him in every in- 
stance fairly to appreciate their lot; to exhibit, in 
bright and lively colours, the life of the roaming 
Samoyede under the polar circle; and the, opulence 


and comfort of the Yakuts in a eimai which, at first 
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view, seems hardly compatible with human existence. 
Then, again, what a curious and minute sketch does 
he offer of the Chinese in Maimachen, and of the 
anniversary banquet given by their chief to ue 
Russian merchants. 

~Much and various information will be found, shes 
in the following pages respecting the trade carried on 
from the frontiers of Siberia to Bokhara and Tash- 
kend ; the fisheries of the Obi; the mineral riches of 
the Ural and Nerchinsk ; the fossil ivory in the valley 
of the Lena and New Siberia; and, in general, re- 
specting the face of nature and the distribution of 
vegetable life throughout the northern half of the 
Old World. 

Of the important scientific matters here brought to 
light, it will be sufficient to point out the existence 
of aSiberian magnetic pole ; the perpetual congelation 
of the ground to a great depth at Yakutsk ; and the 
decrease of the atmospheric pressure, as indicated by 
the barometer, towards Okhotsk. 

This work is entitled, in the original, “ Travels 
round the arth,” yet the portion of it hitherto pub- 
lished does not extend beyond Siberia, and it may be 
justly assumed that the author would not have left 
his narrative so long unfinished, if he were not sensi- 
ble that what he had presented to the public was 
complete in itself, and lost none of its value by the 
suspension of his labours. 

In the earlier portion of this work — the j journey 
across Europe from Berlin to Tobolsk — we have ven- 
tured to abridge the original, and have thus been 
enabled to give, within the limits of two volumes of 
moderate size, and without curtailment, the more 
novel and interesting part of our author’s narrative. 
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CHAPTER I. 


FIRST THOUGHTS OF THE JOURNEY.—-MONUMENT AT PYRITZ. —~ 
MANNERS FASHIONED BY MATERIAL NATURE. —- DANTZIG. —FERRY 
OVER THE VISTULA. — KONIGSBERG. — ARRIVAL OF SWALLOWS. 
— THE NAHRUNG. —- MIRAGE. — MEMEL, — THE SAMA“ fES.— RUS- 
SIAN FRONTIER. — MITAU.— RIGA. — BURLAKS, OR WANDERING 
LABOURERS, — THE LITHUANIANS, — VALK. — THE ESTHONIANS. 
— BACKWARD VEGETATION.— DORPAT.— THE OBSERVATORY, — 
BOULDERS. — COURT OF JUSTICE.—- ANCIENT GREEK CUSTOM, — 
LAKE PEIPUS, — CHUDLEIGH. — NARVA. —~ OPOLYE. 


Wuen, in 1825, I made the personal acquaintance of 
Professor Hansteen, the Norwegian philo® 
justly famed for his researches into the theoy 
restrial magnetism, he expressed the wish fo under- 
take a journey into the interior of Siberia for the 
purpose of making magnetical observations. Even 
then there opened before my eyes the brilliant pro- 
spect of being able, perhaps, to take part as an active 
coadjutor in so important an undertaking. However. 
unsafe the foundation on which these hopes rested, 

yet they had the effect of making me apply myself 
from that time forward to studies preparatory to 
a scientific expedition. It was still desirable that 
these preliminary labours should be continued for 
some time longer, when unexpectedly, in the autumn 
of 1827, the ‘determination of Professor Hansteen 
arrived at maturity, the Norwegian government 
liberally engaging to defray the attendant expenses. 

A request on my yart to be allowed to co-operate in 
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a work scientifically so important, was granted; and I 
then found myself in the position of being about to 
start immediately on a journey, without preparation 
at all commensurate with the greatness of the enter- 
prise, but with as high hopes of success as could be 
fairly founded on a lively interest in its objects. By 
the advice of Professor Hansteen, which fully co- 
incided with my own views, I now provided myself 
with magnetical and other instruments, in order that, 
if separated from the rest of the expedition, I might 
‘still be able to extend the range of magnetical ob- 
servations, and serve actively in the other depart- 
ments of physical knowledge. 

On the 25th of April, about 5 p. M., we leftthe gate 
of Berlin on our way to Konigsberg by Dantzig. 
During the last week there had fallen copious showers, 
though with the warmth of spring. The poplars on 
the road-side were already in full leaf, and the elder 
bushes, with many of the fruit trees in the village 
gardens, were in like manner clothing themselves in 
green. When we crossed the Oder, we found the 
willows on its banks in full flower, and with lcaves 
perfectly unfolded ; it may serve also to indicate the 
relative forwardness of vegetation at our starting 
point to remark, that the flowers of the horse-chest- 
nuts were completely formed, though the clusters 
were not yet opened, and that the mountain ash had 
fully developed leaves. 

The left bank of the Oder, on the Freienwalde road, 
is formed by low meadows exposed to frequent 
inundation, and bordered by the sandy plains which 
extend to Berlin; while on the other side steep hills, 
covered with a deeper and more loamy soil, press close 
on the river. The superiority of this soil is shown in 
the arable land about Kwinigsberg and in the fruit 
trees on the road-side, which flourish to a degree un- 
exampled in the sandy region. Here, also, the com- 
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pactness of the underlying strata gives rise to 

springs, one of which, at Pyritz, has obtained some 
historical importance, since, according to tradition, 
it was there that, in the year 1124, the inhabitants 
of Pomerania, at that time Sclavonians, were first 
baptized.. 

A monument has been recently erected at Pyritz 
to perpetuate the memory of the Christian teacher, 
Otho, Bishop of Bamberg, to whom the civilisation of 
this quarter is so much indebted. But it is still 
more gratifying to learn that, on the occasion of the 
last festival commemorative of that event, several old 
chronicles having reference to it, were snatched from 
oblivion and given to the public. Many a striking 
feature, at least in the portraiture of the now com- 
pletely extinct Sclavonian branch of the Pomeranians, 
(Pomoryiini, 7. e. Coast-people, from po, in Russian, on, 
and mére, the sea,) is preserved in these historical 
records, and few as they are, we learn from them, how 
perfectly similar were the manners prevailing here 
700 years ago, to those which at the present day cha- 
racterise countries lying much further to the east.* 

It is probable that the tract extending from the 
Oder eastward, along the shores of the Baltic, owes its 
superior elevation and greater firmness of soil, as 
compared with the region further inland towards the 
south-east, to the proximity of the underlying rocky 
strata, which may be supposed to project here above 


* The manners and outward appearance of the Pomeranians in the 
time of Otho resembled those of the tribes dwelling on the Obi, and of 
the other indigenous races of Northern Asia at the present day, as per- 
fectly as if a meridian-difference of eighty or ninety degrees were the 
exact equivalent of a lapse of 700 years in history. The zealous apostle 
himself was filled with admiration at the honesty and fidelity of the 
heathen. The Pomeranians ridiculed at that time, in the very terms used 
‘now by the aborigines of Northern Asia, the practice, observed with 
Christian travellers, of locking up tneir property. Many of the customs 
in Northern Asia, which strike travellers as being most peculiar, will be 
found on inquiry to have prevailed formerly in ae north of Europe. 
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the level of the overwhelming sand. Yet the granite- 
boulders are scattered over the loamy disfricts in the 
same manner as on the sandy plains, and here, as in 
the north of Germany, it is observable that the chief 
accumulations of drift and gravel are on the northern 
sides of the hills. 

It is an interesting circumstance, that even the 
subordinate diversities of the earth’s surface, such as 
are here spoken of, exhibit themselves in something 
more than merely accidental connexion with the local 
character of the inhabitants. Without venturing to 
decide whether the soil of these oasis-like districts 
exercises such an influence as to shape the habits of 
the inhabitants, or whether previous difference of 
race gave rise to the difference in the choice of 
dwelling-places, it is certain that between the inha- 
bitants of Ukermark and Pomerania on the one hand, 
and of Mittelmark on the other, there is a broad 
distinction which cannot be overlooked. The dwell- 
ings and the clothing, the breed of the draught-cattle, 
nay, even the tone of the voice, seem here to be 
exactly in keeping with the nature of the soil. 

The phenomenon of a row of hills so elevated as 
that above mentioned, nowhere disclosing any kind 
of solid rock, and the origin of which cannot be 
ascribed to the action of river waters, will seem in 
this case less surprising when viewed in conjunction 
with the following circumstances :— 

Near Langenbise (April 28.), the first stage beyond 
Lupof, begin two parallel rows of sand hills, of regular 
and similar outlines throughout, which extend all 
the way to Dantzig without any break in their uni- 
formity. They are covered at first with pines, but 
the beech-clad hills, which give such charm to the 
scenery of Oliva, near Dantzig, are, in fact, but the 
continuation of one of the same ranges. On the road 
by Goddentof, Neustadt, and Katz, the parallelism 
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of these two ranges is shown so strikingly, that the 
traveller might suppose himself to be in a valley 
stretching both ways to the horizon. These are 
manifestly what in ordinary language would be called 
two lines of downs, corresponding to the shore of 
the Baltic, which is now nearly eight miles distant 
from the outer one. The little rivulet (the Leppe) 
which flows between the two ranges must not be 
supposed to have had any thing to do with their 
formation, but rather as originating itself in the rains 
and dews collected on their sides. And perhaps it 
may be laid down as a general principle, that even in 
what are called alluvial tracts, the form of the 
country has had more effect on the course of the 
rivers than the latter on the former. 

The interval between those two rows of hills ex- 
tending from Lupof to Dantzig, is in general from 
one to two miles. If they be considered as sea- 
downs, then there arises the question, which, in my 
opinion, has never been satisfactorily answered, as to 
the reason of the mounds being thrown up at equal 
distances. The formation of downs can hardly be 
ascribed to ordinary storms and agitation of the sea ; 
for in that case the phenomenon would occur more 
frequently, and not, as in the case before us, only 
after a period sufficient for the formation of a level 
strand 10,000 feet in breadth. Even in the neigh- 
bourhood of Dantzig these hills attain such a height 
as to forbid the supposition of their having been 
thrown up by the waves of the Baltic. The more 
northern of the two ranges terminates at the shore of 
the Frisch Haff with the steep hill, on which is erected. 
the picturesque castle of Katz. The southern one 
continues through the hills of Oliva. 

We arrived in Dantzig onthe morning of the 29th 
of April. The alleys of horse-chestnuts which lined 


the latter part of the road that led through the midst 
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of. opulent country houses presented a far more 
wintry aspect than the same kind of trees showed 
in Berlin a week before. Here were only the first 
traces of young leaves; but in Berlin we had seen 
the perfectly formed clusters of flowers just ready 
to unfold. 

_ It was not without some sadness that I paced the 
streets of the town, bidding farewell for an indefinite 
period to the land of my home, the peculiarities of 
which are so fully expressed in the style of building 
and general aspect of Dantzig. The solemn gloom 
of the streets formed by the gables of high, narrow 
houses ; the projections to the footway, with the 
benches, and the trim balconies, where neighbours 
converse together; the tall lime trees, giving shade 
in summer; and the wells, with their promise of 
refreshing coolness, altogether composed a picture 
of citizen-comfort and well-being which contrasted 
strongly with my prospect of wanderings in strange, 
and, as I then conceived, inhospitable lands. 

At noon we proceeded by a road no longer un- 
paved through the miserable villages between Dant- 
zig and Dirschau. It goes over a dry, somewhat 
elevated tract of loamy soil, which runs along the 
left bank of the Vistula, and is commonly called the 
Height, to distinguish it from the Hollow on the 
right bank, which latter has a marked superiority 
in point of fertility, and the consequently prosperous 
condition of its inhabitants. At Dirschau is the 
short but steep descent from the elevated plain to 
the ferry of the Vistula. Here the passage of men 
and vehicles across the river is effected in a way as 
ancient probably as it is simple, but which, in the 
strong currents attending the spring- “floods, can — 
be deemed the safest. 

A cable is stretched across the river, and, by means 
of this, the ferry barge, lower down the stream, con- 
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trives to make its way across, not, however, being 
made fast in any way to the cable, but hauling with 
lines, which are made alternately to fasten and to 
loose their hold on it. The ferrymen wear great 
hempen bands, like soldiers’ belts, over the breast 
and left shoulder. At the lower part of this band 
is fastened a light line with a weight at the end. 
Standing at the bow of the barge, one of the ferry- 
men throws his line, which, falling over the cable, 
and making some turns round it, owing to the weight, 
holds it fast. The man then begins hauling, and by 
the time he reaches the stern of the barge, one or 
more of his comrades have in like manner taken hold 
of the cable with their lines, and are hauling in the 
same direction. He then detaches his line, and re- 
turns to the bow to repeat the operation. Care is 
taken that there shall be always at least two lines 
holding at once on the cable, so as to keep the barge 
in a course parallel to it. But in floods, when the 
current runs strong, it is often impossible to haul on 
the boat with her side to the stream; in that case, 
the workmen, overpowered, have no alternative but 
to let her go adrift. 

Our stay of four days in Kénigsberg, where we 
arrived on the 30th of April, was rendered important 
for the purposes of our journey by observations of the 
magnetic declination in that place (which now enjoys 
a kind of classical celebrity in the history of scientific 
measurement), and¢also by the repeated cOmparison 
of my chronometer with the observatory clocks. 

Here, on the 3d of May, the willows were still quite 
without a flower; but at Freienwalde, eight days 
before, we had seen the flowers of river-side willows 
completely developed. The house-swallow (Hirundo 
domestica) made its appearance at Kénigsberg on 
the 30th of April; consequently, on a day which, ac- 
cording to the four and twenty years’ observations of 
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the curate, M. Sommer, has a temperature of 6°, 64 R. 
At Gosport (in lat. 50° 50°), the 20th of April is the 
day of the swallow’s first appearance, with a variation 
of only seven days in the course of twelve years. The 
temperature of that day is there 7°, 80 R. At Berlin, 
(lat. 52° 31’) the arrival of the swallow falls, as 
would appear from observations made for six years, 
on the 18th of April, when the temperature is about 
6°, 32 R. . At Apenrade (lat. 55° 3’) the same phe- 
nomenon occurs on the 23d of April, with a tempera- 
ture of 6% 31 R.; at Copenhagen (lat. 55° 41’), on 
the 5th of May, when the temperature is 7°, 21 R. 

Since it is remarked throughout Europe, that for 
this phenomenon of animal nature, as for the several 
stages of vegetation, there is a near coincidence of 
the accompanying temperatures, the question natu- 
rally arises, whether the great differences observed 
in Asia, in the time of the first appearance of the 
house swallow, depends on the warmth of the air. 
At Guryef, on the Caspian Sea (and in lat. 49° 6’), 
the swallow is seen as carly as the end of March, 
while in Dauria, beyond Lake Baikal, in the same 
latitude, it does not make its appearance till the 
second week in May; and at Turukhansk on the 
Yenisei (in lat. 65° 45’) not till the middle of June. 

In the afternoon (May 3.) we left Kénigsberg on 
our way to Memel by the Néhrung, as the narrow 
tongue of land is called which separates the Kurische 
Haff, or Gulf of Courland, from the Baltic. As far as 
Miilsen the road went through a tract of rich grass 
land, in which the fir tree predominated, announcing 
here, as throughout Germany in general, the presence 
of a good soil, or an oasis in the sand. Thus, in the 
dry plain between Munich and Ratisbon, the firs take 
the place of the pines, only where hollows collecting 
the moisture give rise to the formation of a consider- 
able layer of mouldy soil. 
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By. sunrise May 4, ) we had reached: Schwartzort, 
a stage situate nearly in the middle of the Nahrung. 
We had here a fine view of the Haff or Gulf, which 
was rendered still more interesting by the phenomenon 
of a very distinctly marked irregular refraction. 
. The line defining the horizon of an observer standing 
near the water’s edge appeared in one place to be 
broken asunder by elevated images of distant objects, 
while in another, those images were attended by 
others, turned upside down and suspended in the 
air. Joined to this was that tremour of visible objects 
which is so often observed on wide plains in the 
early part of the day, in consequence of which the 
lower images, as well as those apparently hanging 
in the air, were kept in violent undulation, and seemed 
to have a progressive motion in the direction of the 
wind. 

A particular circumstance made this sight still 
more striking. The Haff swarmed, at some distance 
from+the shore, with flocks of ducks, which, as the 
inhabitants related, had taken possession not long 
before of those portions of the gulf just freed from 
ice. These birds with their peculiar kind of flight, 
were perpetually hurrying in pairs, back and forward, 
almost always in a straight line, just above the surface 
of the water, and their movements blended in an 
extraordinary manner with the undulation and vibra- 
tion of the optical rays. It was easily seen that in 
this case the condition required for the theoretical 
explanation of this kind of mirage, which is, that 
the stratum of air next the earth be warmer than 
that lying immediately above it, was completely 
satisfied. For the extremely copious fall of dew on 
the Nahrung showed us how much the ground had 
cooled during the night by radiation; but the 
water of the Haff retaining its heat became at length 
warmer than the land, and the stratum of air resting 
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immediately on it was covered by colder streams of 
air from the shores. 

-In order to travel with more facility sione the 
solid, sea-beaten strand of the Baltic, we had to cross 
a range of hills which separated us from it. Six 
horses had enough to do to drag our carriage, which 
was by no means heavy, over the hill, so deep was 
the fine sand. The height of these hills will not 
allow us to suppose that they were thrown up by the 
waves of the sea.* The light sand driven by the 
wind has formed their covering, but a more solid 
nucleus occasioning their formation may be supposed 
to have previously existed, in the case of the Nihrung, 
as well as in that of the row of hills near Dantzig and 
Kénigsberg, which close observation shows to be a 
continuation over the interior country of that re- 
markable tongue of land. A geognostic phenomenon, 
which appears to me to indicate, particularly as 
regards the coast of the Baltic, between Dantzig and 
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* There is a tradition or belief current among the people on this coast, 
that the coast of Sweden at Stockholm may be seen, under favourable cir- 
cumstances, from the highest point of the Niihrung, the distance between 
the two places being 250 geographical miles. To show the groundlessness 
of this belief, it is sufficient to observe that the Island of Gotland lies 
between the two places. If we suppose that the land said to be seen ig 
the nearest part of Gotland, distant 120 geographical miles, then we have 
an instance of an extraordinary and quite unexampled amount of refrac- 
tion. For, if the point on the Niihrung be 350 feet high, that on Gotland 
800, and the rays of light between them be affected with the ordihary 
refraction, (or so that the object be raised about an eighth of the arc of the 
earth’s surface between the two places, according to the observations of 
Woltmann, Brandes, and Tralles,) then the greatest distance at which 
those points would be reciprocally visible would be 58 miles. This 
limit would indeed be exceeded in case of that extraordinary refraction 
which produces a second image. The most remarkable example of this 
phenomenon distinctly recorded i is furnished by Biot, who observed the 
signal fires on Ivica from Formentera, the limits of visibility being in- 
creased in this case from 92 to 108 miles. If we increase the 58 miles 
above mentioned in the same ratio, we shall have 68 or little more than 
half of the alleged extent of vision. The opinion, therefore, of the in- 
habitants of the Nihrung is a paradox: but it would be worth while to 
investigate the source of the delusion. 


Memel, the existence at no great depth below the 
sand of an older and more solid formation, is the 
amber washed on shore by the waves, particularly 
along this tract; for the throwing up of this fossil’ 
in the same place during two thousand years appears 
to us hardly conceivable, unless it be assumed that 
there here subsists a peculiar (brown coal) formation, 
which inland being covered deep with sand presents 
to the sea the bared edges of its strata. It is to be 
hoped that hereafter some positive results may be 
arrived at by boring, respecting the position, extent, 
and other circumstances of this formation, which is 
of so much consequence to Prussia. 

The monotony of the dry and desert strand was 
interrupted only by different-coloured streaks on the 
ground, which caught the eye, and seemed as if they 
were regularly drawn in straight lines. The cause 
of this appearance was easily detected. The sand 
along the shore consists of grains of quartz, in general 
perfectly white, extremely fine, and easily driven by 
the wind; and also of grains of reddish feldspath, a 
great deal coarser and more immovable. Hence it 
happens that on all the ridges exposed to the wind, 
the heavier and red grains alone remain, while all the 
furrows and sheltered places are filled by the white 
sand. 

As we approached the end of the Nihrung, we 
saw Memel spread before us on the opposite shore at 
the mouth of the gulf, which is barely a nautical mile 
wide. Here they dare not venture to trust them- 
selves to the mode of crossing ferries which is usual 
in Eastern Prussia, but sail and rudder are used 
instead of the guiding rope stretched across the 
water. It is a singular custom that, on landing in 
this town, the horses are not put to the carriage, but 
the ferrymen yoke themselves to it with ropes, and 
draw the traveller to his destination. The oldest 
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among them, who | is the steersman of the barge, takes 
the lead on land, guiding the carriage by the pole. 

There was something extremely interesting in the 
lively traffic which was to be seen here in the port, 
notwithstanding the early season of the year. The 
quay towards the Haff, on the west side of the town, 
seemed to be occupied wholly by river-craft, which 
bring down the produce of the country by the 
Niemen, from as far as Grodno, which is about 160 
miles inland, while the northern quay was given up 
to sea-going vessels. The latter exhibited most 
plainly the peculiar significance of the Baltic ports in 
general, and of that of Memel in particular. Along the 
shore is the market, abundantly furnished with every 
thing required in this part of the world; and there 
one may see in the motley throng the merchants, 
attracted by the imported goods, mingling with 
English and German sailors, and with the crews of 
the boats from the interior. It may be remarked, 
that the trade of the Baltic ports has more of the 
character of immediate barter than that of most other 
maritime places. 

The eyes of the stranger here are particularly at- 
tracted by the appearance of the Samaitish country 
people.* All of them, women as well as men, come 
to the town on horseback, and they are broadly dis- 


* The inhabitants of the tract named Samogitia. The very names of 
this little district and its possessors remind one significantly of the name 
of the Asiatic Samoyeds, which again is considered, on good grounds, to 
be identical with the name Samolain, which the indigenous inhabitants 
of Finnland give themselves, and which, being derived from Sama, a 
swap, signifies the inhabitants of swamps or fens. No one ventures any 
longer to derive the name of the Samoyeds from Russian, and to suppose 
it to signify self-eaters, that is, cannibals. The Samaites of this place, 
therefore, like the Same-landers, as they are called in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Konigsberg, may be reckoned among the branches of 
the widely spread Finnish race. Some Finnish sailors who had landed 
near Memel in 1812 from a Russian ship-of-war, related to me how 
they were struck with the evidence of relationship between the inhabitants 
of that coast and their own countrymen. 
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tinguished ey their costume from the German popu- 
lation. They still wear the cloak of grey cloth, made 
of unbleached wool, as constantly as they did in the 
16th century, when Herberstein saw them. Their 
shoes are very low, and are fastened to the feet by 
two leathern straps wound round the legs. The 
breed of their ponies has reached the extreme of 
diminutiveness. They themselves also differ widely 
from the Lithuanians, who are here numerous, by 
their much smaller size. From this neighbourly 
intercourse between two races differing so much in 
physical endowments may perhaps be explained a 
striking remark which Herberstein made, probably 
from his own observation, with respect to the in- 
habitants of ancient Prussia. He relates of them, as 
a very curious circumstance, that they are of the 
most various sizes, so that one sees among them at 
one time, and indeed more frequently, men of good 
stature, and at another exceedingly small men, such 
as might be properly called dwarfs; and this he 
considers not merely as an accident, but as a national 
peculiarity. 

It was not without some anxiety that we ap- 
proached (May 4.) the Russian border, which is but 
a few leagues from Memel: for we had reason to 
fear that our carriage, filled with mathematical and 
philosophical instruments, might puzzle and surprise 
the officers on the frontier. On the left of the road 
nothing was to be seen but a naked desert of loose 
sand; on the right, the cultivated fields and pine 
forests bounding the bleak plain were discernible in 
the remote distance. On this dreary plain are fixed 
the bars which serve to mark the boundaries of the 
Prussian and Russian dominions. At one of those, 
on the Russian side, we could descry, at a good dis- 
tance, projecting above other objects, the lance of the 
Cossack sentinel. On our approach the barrier was 
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half raised, and then immediately lowered again, so 
that while room to pass through was barely allowed 
us, we were, at the same time, led to think on the 
importance of the step. With-a bearded Cossack 
riding by our side, we proceeded ag rapidly as _pos- 
sible to the nearest custom-house in the village of 
Polangen. 

Here we were required by the subordinate officials, 
in the first place, to furnish a list of our instruments, 
setting forth the proper denomination of each, in 
order that the duty payable on them might be ascer- 
tained. It happened, however, that their names 
were not to be found in the tariff; the chiefs of the 
office met therefore to deliberate on the matter, and 
concluded by sending us the very gratifying and 
unexpected intimation that there was nothing to 
prevent our proceeding. The inhabitants of this 
place are for the most part Jews, enticed hither 
perhaps by the advantage of watching on the frontier 
the fluctuations of their petty trade. 

On the 6th of May we reached Mitau, a thriving 
little commercial town, in which there is nothing 
likely to startle the traveller from south-western 
Iurope, except, perhaps, the great predominance of 
wooden houses. At daybreak on the 7th, after a rapid 
and unimpeded journey on a level road, we arrived 
at the left bank of the majestic Dwina. A low bridge 
of boats conducted us across the river, here about 
900 paces wide, to the suburbs of Riga. 

On the side of the bridge lay a numerous array 
of two-masted ships, crammed close together, with 
their bowsprits projecting far over the road. On the 
other side, towards our right, were flat-bottomed 
boats, laden with corn, and which had brought their 
tributes down the river. There was still the silence 
of night among the ships, through the midst of which, 
singularly enough, our road led us. We had, how- 
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ever, a proof of the activity of the traffic that pre- 
vails by day among the vessels of various kinds 
exchanging produce, in the great number of labourers 
who were sleeping in the open air, partly on the 
ships’ decks and partly under their bows on the 
bridge, close to the carriage-way. In the town, also, 
we saw on the steps of a handsome Gothic edifice, 
which serves at once for an Exchange and Town-hall, 
numbers of these northern lazzaroni sleeping soundly 
under the canopy of heaven, regardless of the pinch- 
ing cold and heavy dews of spring. These were 
Russian peasants, easily distinguishable from all 
others by their long hair and beards, but more par- 
ticularly by the remarkable breadth of neck and 
throat, and by: their thickset figures. Most of them 
carried a broad adze in the belt which girt their 
clothing, showing that they were carpenters. 

In the Baltic provinces these wandering labourers, 
who crowd to the ports in the spring of the year, 
when the shipping business is active, are called Bur- 
laks, a name not capable of explanation from the 
Sclavonian family of languages. These people, if 
they come from the southern governments, are serfs, 
who, for an annual payment in money, obtain leave 
from their owners to rove at liberty for a certain 
time, and in this way they escape every year from 
predial servitude, purchasing their brief freedom, 
however, by renouncing the ties of home and kin- 
dred. Yet many of the Burliks found here are 
domiciled in the Baltic provinces, where, vassalage 
being abolished, they prefer a settled to a wander- 
ing life, 

In Riga are to be seen all the productions of Ku- 
rope calculated to minister to the wants or the 
luxury of the Russian people. But the objects of 
trade which are here most likely to engage the at- 
tention of a stranger are those indicative of national 
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manners, and scarcely ever met with in any other 
part of Europe. The Russian Shops, properly so 
called, present to view a number of cellars filled with 
an assortment of articles used by the Russian peasant 
exclusively ; such as mats of lime-bast, Russian lea- 
‘ther for cart-harness, bells, and the peculiar horse- 
collar suited to their mode of yoking ; birch tar, also, 
which is rubbed into the leather to make it water- 
proof; and, without fail, a sort of leathern mittens 
of immense size, which are worn by all the men who 
have any thing to do with driving. 

These things are all adapted to the wants of humble 
and laborious life; but, in striking contrast with 
them, we find here another kind of merchandise, 
equally characteristic of the nation, and which, to 
the stranger arriving from Germany, is quite a no- 
velty. Under the title of Fruit Shops, or Stores, 
are seen here, in extraordinary number, places where 
fruits, almost exclusively the productions of more 
southern climates, are offered for sale. To say 
nothing of oranges, of which the Russians are pas- 
sionately fond, the fruits of Southern Russia, ané of 
the contiguous Asiatic provinces, are in great abun- 
dance. They are partly imported dried ; but, in part, 
they owe their preservation on the long journey to 
the very circumstance which prevents their erowth 
in the country to which they are brought. For it is 
in the depth of winter that the fruits of the southern 
provinces, apples, pears, melons, and even grapes, 
are carried in the first instance to Moscow, whence 
they are sent as far west as the direct Russian trade 
extends, or perhaps as far as the national fondness 
for these productions creates a brisk demand for 
them. This lively, and, to us, startling trade, may 
perhaps have helped to invest Riga, at least as it 
appeared in our eyes, with the air of the south, and 
to make us fancy that some sunny land with its in- 
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habitants had been planted here by mistake in the 
57th parallel of northern latitude. 

But the true origin of this involuntary illusion was 
undoubtedly the lively impression made upon us on 
our first coming into contact with the Russian people. 
We witnessed the awaking of the labourers who had 
roved into the town, and lay dispefsed through the 
various open places, and we remarked in their first 
interchange of words with one another a vivacity of 
voice, looks, and gestures, expressive of quick and 
passionate feelings, such as, in conformity with pre- 
conceived notions, we should never have expected 
to find in frost- bitten hyperboreans. We now per- 
ceived the value of the opinion pronounced by Madame 
de Stacl on the occasion of a Journey through Russia ; 
for, without regard to historical proofs, bat merely 
from observation of the manners and character of 
te people, she was led to conclude, as an unquces- 
tionable fact, that the Iussians issued originally 
from milder climates. 

Several branches of retail trade are here exclusively 
in the hands of Russians; but, clever as these people 
are in this kind of business, they appear to be but 
little qualified for the management of extensive mer- 
cantilc concerns. All the great commercial houses 
in Riga belong to Germans or other foreigners. Even 
of the numerous manufactures prospering in this 
place but a few are carried on to any extent by 
tussians. hey are very expert, for example, | 
preparing and dressing leather, which is cheaper 
than German leather, and, for many purposes, better ; 
and hence boots and shoes, and other articles of lea- 
ther, are offered for sale almost exclusively by Rus- 
sians. There is another occupation in which the 
Russians are distinguished, of no importance as re- 
gards the foreign or export trade, yet worthy of 
mention —this is the forcing of fruit and vegetables, 
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by rearing them on hotbeds or in heated rooms. A 
great number of Russian peasants are engaged in 
this business in the immediate vicinity of the town, 
and particularly at the foot of the mounds thrown 
up partly as a protection from the inundations of 
the river, and partly for defence in case of war. It 
surprised us to find that asparagus was here no 
rarity, even in the middle: of winter; but by the 
inhabitants this was considered as a very trivial 
instance of the gardener’s art. The cheapness of 
wood may contribute a good deal to foster this kind 
of industry; yet it is impossible to overlook the fact 
that the people have an especial liking for it, a fact 
that becomes more manifest the further we ¢ adv: ANCE 5 
for we shall have to relate the pains taken by Russian , 
peasants settled in the valley of the Lena, not far 
from Yakutzk, to rear gherkins (of which the people 
here are particularly fond) from seed im a hothouse, 
and to ripen them sufficiently by the powerful rays 
of the sun during the short summer. 

But, apart from this artificial forcing, the general 
appearance of veketation in Riga is but little behind 
that of Northern ‘Germany. The fore st trees of Ber- 
lin are all to be seen here, although some of them 
indeed are comparatively rare. The villas on the 
banks of the river, a little above the town, are adorned 
with beech trees, which conspire with the rocky cliffs 
to form some pretty scenery. . In front of the gates 
are oaks, and rows of limes and horse-chestnuts. 

German i is still exclusively the language of convers- 
ation with the educated classes in Riga. There are, 
indeed, few Russians in the place above the rank of 
subordinate officials. The acquirement of the Russian 
language, neverthcless, has been recently made indis- 
pensable in the gymnasium established here. 

About 5 o'clock in the afternoon (May 7.) we left 
Riga, and passed during the night over a level tract, 
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close to the sca-shore, and inhabited exclusively by a 
Lettish population. Here the uninterrupted dura- 
tion of the nocturnal twilight was very remarkable, 
and to persons not used to it, might seem, as the 
broken clouds occasionally disclosed the northern 
horizon about midnight, to be a distant fire. In fact, 
constant twilight begins here on the 23d of April; in 
Berlin, not till the 17th of May. In the latter place 
long twilight is associated with the warmth of 
summer; so that as we travelled northward, and 
found that our nights grew brighter the more we 
retired into winter, the change wrought on our feel- 
ings with double force. 

‘Notwithstanding our imperfect means of making 
ourselves under stad’ by our Lettish driver, we yet 
contrived to learn that in his language the morning 
dawn is called MPuhergast. Here. the affinity with 
the German zecken (the English awaken) is manifest, 
and yet the Lettish-Lithuanian race is that which, 
awmnong the various inhabitants of the Baltic pro- 
vinces, comes nearest to the pure Selavonian stock, 
belonging, indced, to the branch named the Vends. 
Here, “ghen, there appears to have been some intecr- 
mingling - the two races, the German and Sclavo- 
nian, v which are ecnerally assuined to have remaiied 
completely separate. 

The commodious arrangements of the post-stations, 
and of the requisite buildings on this part of the 
road, remind the stranger that he is now in a land 
where travelling has long been a very general and 
important branch of business. In spite of accidental 
drawbacks and occasional local difficulties, it is im- 
possible to ovérlook the effectual anxiety of the go- 
vernment to provide for the safety and comfort “of 
travellers. The walls of the post-houses are hung 
over with written regulations, many of them on 
tine-stained paper, and of a date when one would 
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not expect to find proofs of care bestowed on such 
matters. A book ingeniously secured from defacc- 
ment lies to receive the travellers’ written com- 
plaints. We hardly expected to sce the Lettish 
drivers and couriers so frequently accused of theft, 
fraud, and drunkenness as has been done for ages in 
these documents, which yet we fear prove undeniably 
the moral failings of the people mhabiting the Baltic 
provinces. 

(May 8.) At Valk, a stage 140 versts from Riga, 
the Hsthomian language suddenly and exclusiv ely 
takes the place of the Lithuanian. Here it is, there- 
fore, that the traveller from the west first meets 
with clearly recognisable remnants of the Hunno- 
Finnish race, who, formerly spreading further into 
Kurope, now occupy so large a portion of the north, 
from Finnland far into the interior of Asia. One often 
hears applied to these people (the Esthonians) the 
Russian discriminative term Chukhontsi, Chukhni, or 
Chudi — a word supposed by some learned Germans 
to be a proper name, but which really signifies « 
stranger ; and its application in this instance may, 
perhaps, serve to prove, that the Sclavonians thought 
that among all their neighbours this was the tribe 
which differed most from themselves. 

Qn this part of the road the comparatively back- 
ward statc of vegetation was very perceptible. The 
willows showed the first signs of leaves, but were 
without flowers. The white birch, aie became 
more predominant the further we advanced, and 
contributed more and inore to form the ren of 
the landscape, had, on dry ground, the aspect only of 
withered, leafless brushwood, but unter hills where 
there were springs it looked greener, and had even 
developed leaves. Here we saw, for the first time, 
fully and frequently manifested, the phenomenon 
which so strongly charactcrises northern regions, of 
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vegetation forwarded by the superior warmth of the 
spring-water. In the north of Germany one may, 
indeed, see small plants, such as prefer moisture, 
remaining green in the middle of winter, in the 
vicinity of springs; but extensive tracts of marshy 
land, in which the growth even of trees is promoted 
by the heat retained in the water, never mect the eye 
there as they do in this country. As the springs 
here promote vegetable life in the early season, while 
the ground in ceneral i is still frozen, so they must 
serve in autumn to protect vegetation from the in- 
fluence of the approaching cold; for we observed on 
the willows and birches of the marshy grounds large 
withered catkins of the preceding year —a clear prvof 
of a second flowering commenced in autumn and 
overtaken by winter. Nothing of this sort was to be 
seen on the dry g ground, where no plant as yet gave 
signs of returning life. 

“y illages are as rare here as in the parts of Courland 
and Esthonia previously passed through. The great 
inclosures of the post-stations afford the only human 
habitations which the traveller meets with. These 
are all built of wood, and are as much akin in plan 
as in purpose. <A. dwelling-house in the middle is 
surrounded by stables and other offices, forming a 
square. A wooden post in front tells the distances 
to St. Petersburg and Moscow, the foci of the empire. 
Sixty or seventy horses are kept at these stations, and 
yet it often happens that they are all engaged, and 
the new comer must wait some time before he can 
be supplicd. The general use of public conveyances 
or diligences, which are now not uncommon in the 
Baltic provinces, would effect a great saving of horses 
and labour; but the chars acteristic passion of the 
Russians, not for travelling mercly, but for travelling 
quickly, calls incessantly for a more liberal equipment 
of the posting establishments. It must at the same 
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time be remarked, that in general the horses here are 
smaller and weaker than in western Europe, so that 
a greater number of them arc requisite to represent a 
given power of draught. 

Early on the morning of the 9th we reached Dor- 
pat. Independent of the interest attaching to this 
place on account of its exclusively scientific destination 
and importance, an agreeable impression is here 
made on the traveller by the care taken to embellish 
the public edifices; by the natural sweetness of the 
site and the vigorous vegetation, industriously pro- 
moted asa means of ornament. <A range of hills, 
about 200 feet in absolute elevation, rises abruptly 
from the level plain through which the little river 
Embach winds. The south-eastern slope of the hill 
was selected by the first settlers for the site of the 
town, which now lies chiefly in the crescent-shaped 
plain between the hills and the Embach, which here 
turns from a southerly to an easterly course. The 
public edifices, those of the university included, are 
built of cut stone, in a grand and pure style; forming 
straight and broad streets, they encompass the private 
houses, most of which are but onc story high and 
built of brick or wood; but the bright colours with 
which they are painted, and the good glazing of the 
windows, gives them a cheerful air. livery thing 
seems adapted for people who are in good circum. 
stances and content. A granite bridge over the 
Embach, which is navigable up to Dorpat, adds not a 
little to the appearance of the place. 

The vegetation here was in a very forward state 
for the time of the year, owing cither to the fertility 
of the soil, a ferruginous marl, or to the protection 
from the north wind afforded by the hills. Black 
poplars, which here attain a good height, had their 
catkins completely formed. On the mountain ash, 
the leaf buds were opening. Striking as was the 
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contrast of the vigour of vegetation here displayed 
with the withered bareness of the open plain which 
we crossed yesterday, where even the close neigh- 
bourhood of springs did not give the trees strength 
enough to cast off their last year’s leaves, yet the 
difference of latitude between Dorpat and Berlin was 
rendered apparent, in spite of the former’s local advan- 
tages, by the retardation there for cightcen or twenty 
days of like phenomena of vegetation ; > for fifteen 
days before (on the 24th of April) the leaves of the 
mountain ash were already fully developed at Berlin, 

while at Dorpat it seemed as if a few fine days were 
still required to unfold them. Thus it would appear 
that at these two places the same development of 
vegetation accompanies equal meridian altitudes of 
the sun. For at Berlin on the 24th of April the great- 
est altitude of the sun is about 50° 26’; while at 
Dorpat it is on the 14th of May 50° 20’, and on the 
15th, 50° 35’. Yet we must not raise this inference 
into a general principle without further and more 
careful examination, since equal meridian altitude of 
the sun produces, at places under different parallels, 
only equality of noontide heat, but not of mean tem- 
perature, or the total influence exercised by the sun’s 
rays. 

The broad crown of the hill, adorned by numerous 
avenues of trees, is called Cathedral Place: the ruins 
of a church destroyed in 1775 by a fire which con- 
sumed nearly the whole town, explains the origin of 
the name. Some buildings belonging to the university 
—the library, the medical school, and the celebrated 
observatory —give importance to this locality, 
and impress its image on the memory. As tlie 
observatory, from the character of the work done 
there, is ranked among the .most valuable of the 
possessions enjoyed in common by scientific Kurope, 
the duty of describing it does not properly devolve on 

c 4 
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the hasty passer-by. Of the great refracting tcles- 
cope, the colossal work of Fraunhofer, a description 
and drawings have been already published by Profes- 
sor Struve, as well as of the excellent manner in 
which it is mounted. An iron roof revolving round 
a vertical line, so as to afford complete protection 
from the weather without hindering the view of any 
point in-the heavens, was constructed after the de- 
sign and under the superintendence of M. Parrot. 
Although previously acquainted with the principle of 
this work, we could not help feeling surprised at the 
ease and precision with which the whole roof and the 
telescope at the same time are moved; one hand is 
enough to impel and guide the apparently ponderous 
machinery. 

We saw also some of the apparatus which had been 
used in measuring a portion of the meridian of 
Dorpat. This operation, extending from Hochland 
(in the Gulf of Finnland) to Jacobstadt, a distance of 
188 geographical miles, must be ranked among the 
chief attempts made to determine precisely, by means 
of trigonometrical measurement united with astrono- 
mical observations, the curvature of the earth’s 
surface. Dorpat had been previously connected with 
Memel, and Hochland also with St. Petersburg, by the 
labours of General Schubert. It only remains, there- 
fore, to connect, near Memel, the Russian measure- 
ments with those executed in Prussia, in order to 
arrive at an exact knowedge of the arc between Paris 
and St. Petersburg, and to learn how far it deviates 
from theoretical regularity. 

This measurement may on other accounts become 
highly important, though certainly only for remote 
posterity, if it be continued, as now intended, across 
the sea and through Finnland. That the bounds 
between land and sea on both sides of the Scandina- 
vian peninsula are undergoing, in the course of time, 
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continual change, is a fact as certain as it is unex- 
plained: it seems proved that the recession of the 
water from the land is equal, on the opposite coasts, 
for places situate in lines drawn perpendicular to the 
main axis of the peninsula, but that the actual 
amount of the change decreases southwards. It 
remains then to be determined how far the pheno- 
menon observed in the Bothnian Gulf may be traced 
also in that of Finnland. If it proceed from forces 
which now elevate some portions of the solid crust of 
the globe, as appears to have taken place with regard 
to nearly all parts of it in carly geological periods, 
then the similarity between Finnland and Scandinavia 
‘in geognostic constitution would lead us to infer for 
the former the same changes which are observable in 
the latter. 

An exact survey of the coast made at a known 
time will enable posterity to decide on this question ; 
for as in many places on the shores of the Baltic the 
land rises with a very gentle inclination, it may be ex- 
pected that the slightest change in the level of the line 
separating the land and sea will be rendered very 
conspicuous when measured in the horizontal plane. 
Indeed it were to be desired that the absolute height 
of the points least hable to change should be accurately 
determined within the area already so perfectly 
surveyed in the horizontal direction, and especially 
the level above the sca of the lakes in Finnland and 
Livonia. Such an addition to the geodetic labours 
already completed would, if published, draw the 
attention of scientific men to an important question, 
and aid them hereafter in its solution. 

It is not by the map alone that we are here 
reminded of our near approach to Finnland, a country 
so remarkable in the geognostic point of view: several 
circumstances indicate the relationship of the land in 
which we have arrived with the neighbouring region 
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towards the north. On the northern slope, and on 
the summit of the hill of Dorpat, lie boulders and 
blocks which have come from a distance, and are as 
thickly strewed here as on the principal heights in the 
north of Germany. But to the general character of 
this phenomenon, which has been so well described 
and estimated by Von Buch, is here added the peculiar 
circumstance that the common origin of these new- 
comers is much more recognisable from their similar 
nature than in northern Germany. In the latter 
country, granite and other primitive rocks predomi- 
nate certainly among the scattered fragments; yet 
blocks of other and even recent formations are not 
wanting: here, in Livonia, on the other hand, the blocks 
are all granite, and so much alike that one cannot 
doubt that they are here near the place of their 
common origin, whence they were spread abroad. 
We find here nothing but fragments of Finnland 
granite thrown across the narrow gulf, which perhaps 
did not then exist, by some unknown force; while in 
northern Germany many kinds of rock, all coming 
from the north, and mingled during the longer 
passage, lie scattered promiscuously. In Livonia we 
see fewer instances of the reduction of granite to the 
state of sand than in northern Germany. If all the 
sand between the Netherlands and Frauenburg in 
Courland, and which extends in some places to the 
yet unfathomed deep, were all brought back to its 
original form as solid granite, it would make an im- 
mense mountain group. At the time when this was 
destroyed, the larger fragments fell near their original 
position, while the comminuted portion of them, that 
is, the sand, spread thickly over a wider tract and at 
a greater distance. 

We remarked in the granite blocks round Dorpat 
a tendency to break into spherical forms, which was 
still manifest on their worn surfaces, and M. von 
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Engelhardt told us that he had frequently observed 
in Finnland, granite with a structure as decidedly 
spherical as that of the remarkable Corsican stones. 

It was painful to be obliged to leave Dorpat so 
soon, for, owing to the particular attention paid in the 
University to the physical sciences and natural his- 
tory, this place offers great advantages to one who 
secks information preparatory to a journey through 
the Russian empire. Geology, botany, and zoology, 
with general physics and chemistry, are here repre- 
sented respectively by men, whose learning and obligmg 
disposition are equally calculated to make an indelible 
impression on those who visit the place. It was 
here that Professor Eschholz gave me an oral account 
of a part of Kamchatka, which he had left in 1824. 
M. von [ngelhardt explained to us his views re- 
specting the origin of the alluviurn at the Ural 
mountains, which contains gold and platinum, and 
for the examination of which he had recently visited 
that region. ‘The result of his journey was, that he 
was dceply impressed with the similarity of the 
mineralogical conditions in the Ural and in South 
America ; and with the likelihood, so important in a 
financial sense for the empire, that the soil con- 
taming platinum in the former region would be 
found to complete the analogy with its counterpart 
in the New World, by also containing diamonds. 

The shortness of our stay in Dorpat did not allow 
of our visiting any of the rich collections there, except 
that of philosophical instruments, which being made 
for the most part by a Russian artisan, Samoilof, in 
the workshops of IJjora, an institution established 
about the same time (1802) as the University of 
Dorpat, are interesting on that very account. Sa- 
moilof wanted the advantages of birth and fortune: 
he had no education, and never experienced either 
encouragement or incentive, until, guided by a na- 
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tural talent, he produced instruments which immedi- 
ately procured him the favour of scientific men, and 
opened a wide field for his ingenuity. It is pleasing 
to see an individual of the native race thus brought 
forward and rendered active by the scientific establish- 
ments of the country; particularly since in Dorpat 
one grieves to remark, that the learning of the place 
is of comparatively little use to the country, the 
language used there being the German—a foreign 
language, and not the vernacular. The majority of 
the inhabitants (about 6000 in number) are of the 
Esthonian race. The University here is distinguished 
from all similar institutions in Russia, by the freedom 
allowed to the students, as in Germany, in the choice 
of their studies. 

One of the interesting objects which we had here 
an opportunity of becoming acquainted with, though 
certainly only as to exterior and appearance, was a 
Russian court of justice. The halls in which the 
district court of Dorpat despatches business form a 
strong contrast with the outward and visible character 
of the apartments generally given up in Germany to 
the same purposes. The darkness and chill of our 
courts of justice were not long ago proverbial; while 
in Russia, on the other hand, care seems to be taken 
to give the tribunals an agrecable aspect. The large 
rooms are well lighted, kept perfectly clean, and to 
some extent handsomely decorated. The judges and 
others employed in the courts bestow as much atten- 
tion on their dress as military men do among us. 

It is curious to observe, among so much that bears 
the stamp of modern times, a custom of ancient 
Greece retained here in strict perfection. In the 
middle of the table at which the chief functionaries 
sit, stand some triangular prisms, about a foot high 
and five inches wide, turning on a vertical axis, and 
inscribed on their oblong, upright surfaces, with 
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maxims of law. The descriptions, given by Greek 
writers of the doves, or tablets joined together so as 
to form a prism revolving on a vertical axis, and on 
which the laws of Solon were inscribed in the Areo- 
pagus in Athens, and also the frequently-mentioned 
xvpPes which ‘served for the same purpose, hardly 
allow us to doubt that we have, in this instance, a 
usage of antiquity preserved without the least change 
for two thousand years. These inscribed tablets are 
here named Mirrors of Justice: they are always kept 
carefully covered, except when the court is sitting. 
In former times, while the code of the Sclavonians 
was short and simple, it was all inscribed on the 
Mirrors, but at present these contain in general only 
old legal maxims relating to the duties of the judge. 

We left Dorpat in the evening, and m the course 
of the night reached Torma. In this station we suw 
what was equally new and disagreeable to us: the 
insect here named Tarakane (the cockchafer) covered 
the walls as thick as flies in dirty farm-houses in 
Germany. There scems to be some uncertainty as 
to the first propagation of this kind of vermin in 
Russia. Here in Torma the people were surprised 
when we assured them that we were not acquainted 
with the Tarakane, because, as they said, we came 
from the country whence the insect first spread into 
Russia. These unwelcome guests, they added, are 
still called Prussaki, or Prussians, because they first 
showed themselves on the retreat of the Russians 
from Prussia at the end of the Seven Years’ War. 
Thus there is reason for supposing that some of the 
southern nations in the Austrian army had a hand 
in the propagation of the Blatta, which was checked 
more effectually in Prussia than in Russia. 

Early in the morning (May 10th) we reached 
Neinal, on the north-western shore of the great lake 
Peipus. A brisk east wind had raised on it waves 
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like those of the sea, the effect of which was increased 
by the numerous masses of ice drifted on the adjacent 
strand. The ice here, though broken, had as yet 
lost little of its thickness, while six days earlier, the 
water of the Gulf of Courland was at night. warmer 
than the land, so great was the decrease of the sun’s 
influence attending an advance northward of only 
four degrees. The shores of the Peipus are low, and 
without visible rocky formation; yet this lake as well 
as the Virzerv, lying further to the west, shows its 
dependence on that geognostic structure, which is 
manifested in the other lakes of the Russian Baltic 
provinces, but is still more conspicuous in those of 
Finnland. The incredibly numerous lakes and pools 
in the latter country, are disposed with great regu- 
larity, for not only is their greatest length generally 
from 5. E. to N. W., but frequently several of them 
are ranged, one after the other, in the same straight 
line. Thus it appears that these lakes represent so 
many cracks or hollows lying perpendicular to the 
main axis of the peninsula: they are lateral valleys 
of the central ridge. In the Scandinavian peninsula 
the same relation - may be observed in the lakes and 
rivers on the eastern side, and the fiords on the 
western, which are all so many lateral valleys. If 
Scandinavia were raised a little higher out of the 
sca, many of the fiords of the western coast would 
become lakes, and that peninsula would resemble 
Finnland still more closely. 

The Peipus discharges its waters into the Baltic 
through the Narva, which not only descends with 
uniform briskness throughout its course of forty 
miles, but has also, near the sea, a fall of eighteen 
feet in perpendicular height. Large blocks of granite 
lie in great-quantities round the shores of the Peipus, 
annually brought by the ice, as the inhabitants assert, 
from the bottom of the lake to its banks. In some 
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places this piece of water is ten fathoms deep, but in 
general it is much shallower. 

Near Chudleigh, four and twenty miles beyond 
Neinal, the road again meets the shores, at the bottom 
of a bay encircled by steep cliffs. These consist of 
thick, regularly arranged beds of a yellowish limestone, 
containing sea shells in abundance. Below the clifis 
are hillocks of debris, which afford an easy access to 
the strand. From this shoot up tall, slender fir trees, 
between which the hillocks were still covered with 
thick masses of snow. As the bay opens to the north, 
the interior of it is completely screcned from the sun 
by the high cliffs. Wide cracks, made by the frost, 
gape in lines parallel with the edge of the precipice. 
Large masses fall every ycar, and great caution is 
necessary in approaching the treacherous brink. 
The limestone rock has here the appearance of a 
great promontory; for on the east it is bounded by a 
deep ravine cut by a rapid stream, which falls into 
the bay. On the right bank of this stream, and on 
the high ground, stands the castle of Chudleigh, built 
by and named after one of a body of emigrants from 
Scotland, some of whose descendants still possess 
estates round Yeva. 

The character of the country continues unchanged 
to Narva, which stands on the steep limestone hills on 
both sides of the river Narva, which is here both 
broad and deep; the current also is strong, but the 
ledge of rock over which the stream falls a height of 
eighteen fect is two miles higher up. The mouth of 
the river is said to afford safe anchorage for mer- 
chant ships; and small vessels can ascend within a 
few miles of the town; for the remainder of the 
distance, flat-bottomed lighters must be employed. 
The waterfall just above the town, cutting off com- 
munication with the interior by the river, constitutes 
Narva a central emporium, and is the chief cause of 
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its importance and prosperity. The imports into 
Narva are destined exclusively for the supply of the 
provinces situate on the Gulf of Finnland; and it is 
worthy of remark that sea salt has been for a long 
time the chief article of the import trade. One 
would hardly expect to find on the sea coasts, in a 
civilised country, such a want supplied from abroad ; 
and considered from this point of view the gulfs of 
the Baltic seem more like lakes than arms of the ocean. 

At day-break, on the 11th, we reached Opolye, 98 
versts from St. Petersburg. The Russian population 
at length begins to preponderate; and in the villages 
along the road one hears only the Russian language, 
and sees only the robust figures of long-bearded 
peasants, who differ widely from the feeble Lithua- 
nians and Esthonians, where these races have re- 
mained unmixed. The country is hilly and full of 
springs; in the marshy flats are thick woods of white 
birch. In the government of Petersburg, which 
begins at Narva, the post-houses are better built and 
more decorated than on the preceding part of the 
road. Their wooden walls and roofs are coloured 
red and yellow; they afford accommodation also for 
travellers who are in no haste to proceed, for inns 
there are none. 

Within «some distance of the capital, the road is 
lined on both sides with country seats, the gardens 
and. shrubberies of which are frequently of great 
extent. In front of each is a board with the name of 
the owner, and in order to show its value, the number 
of serfs belonging to the estate. Notwithstanding 
all the care bestowed on these villas, their looks at 
once confess that they are situate in the latitude of 
60°. Black poplars and birch are almost the only 
trees about them, the latter trimmed in hedges after 
the old French fashion. Prepared as we were by the 
opulent and tasteful appearance of the country houses, 
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the first sight of the capital, nevertheless, made an 
impression on us not easily forgotten. There never 
was a city that bore so completely the appearance of 
having been instantaneously created. In travelling to 
St. Petersburg, through Russia, we see only tedious 
plains, inhabited by a labouring population, appa- 
rently without repose or enjoyment: but that capital 
itself looks like the abode of a people living only for 
enjoyment; and so grand is the scale on which it is 
built, that one might suppose it to have been raised by 
the united efforts of the whole nation. | 
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We began our exploration of the Russian empire 
with the capital, whcre we had arranged to meet 
Professor Hansteen and his companion Lieutenant 
Due, in company with whom we yere to continue 
the journey. ‘The Norwegian expedition, however, 
encountering numerous delays, did not enter the 
harbour of Kronstadt, till the 20th of June; and as 
various preparations for a residence in Siberia were 
then to be made, we were obliged to remain in St. 
Petersburg till the 11th of July. My first care was 
the magnetic observations, of which an account shall 
be given elsewhere. I then gave my attention to 
matters most essential, though not of a scientific 
character. Although I had been allowed, at the 
request of the Norwegian government, to attach 
myself to the expedition, yet something more was 
required, in order that I might continue the journey 
onward, and then return home from Kamchatka by 
sea. No less important than the official approval 
and authorisation of my plans, was the making 
acquaintance with the chief inhabitants of the capital, 
who by written introductions to their friends in 
Asiatic Russia, as well as by various pieces of inform- 
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ation respecting the remote parts of the empire, 
rendered me the greatest service. 

In the description which I shall now give of St. 
Petersburg, it shall be my endeavour to represent it 
as it gradually opened on my view. My excursions 
through that city were favoured by the finest weather 
possible, as is usually the case there at that season; 
for from May to July there is generally a cloudless 
sky with constantly increasing warmth. The bright 
sunshine by day and the clear twilight at night are 
rendered doubly lustrous and enchanting by the 
numerous broad shects of water which reflect them. 

The Neva, dividing into four arms, about feur 
miles above the sea, forms islands on which St Pe- 
tersburg is partly built. But the larger and more 
important part of the city stands on the main-land, 
forming a square, three sides of which are bounded 
by water; on the north it has the sea; on the east, 
the great Neva or westernmost arm of the river, and 
on the south, the undivided stream which here flows 
from west to east: it is again divided internally by 
three artificial canals from the great Neva, which 
run in curved and parallel courses. This grand 
quarter, which occupies an area of nearly four miles 
square, is called the Admiralty, and is the part of 
the city first approached by travellers arriving over- 
land from Germany. 

The eastern portion of the Admiralty quarter, 
extending along the Neva, is entitled, both from posi- 
tion and the importance of its edifices, to be consi- 
dered as the centre of the city. Hence no better 
site than this could have been chosen for Falconet’s 
masterly work, the cquestrian statue of Peter I. 
This stands in the middle of the square, named from 
it Peter’s Place, and opposite to Isaac’s Bridge, which 
connects this quarter with the most important of the 


islands. Round the square are the Senate House, a 
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wing of the Admiralty, and the principal front of 
Isaac’s Church, remarkable for its colossal granite 
columns, so that here all is devoted to objects which 
the great reformer had much at heart. From this 
point the survey of the architectural grandeur of the 
place may be advantageously commenced. A hand- 
some quay of granite, with a parapet, forms the left 
bank of the river, both above and below Peter’s Place, 
and along it extends, in the latter direction, a row of 
houses,. not to be surpassed in symmetry and mag- 
nificence. 

Going up the quay from Isaac’s Bridge we soon 
come to the docks for ships of war, enclosed on three 
sides by the Palace of the Admiralty, which is 1000 
feet in length. Beyond that, the quay recommences, 
and for about a mile and a quarter, as far as the 
Fontanka, the broadest and outermost of the lateral 
canals derived from the Neva, it is bordered by the 
imperial palaces and the gardens between them. 
The Summer Palace, the easternmost of those ranged 
along the Neva, faces an esplanade adorned with a 
brass statue of the hero Suvoroff. Here is another 
bridge connecting the Admiralty quarter with the 
islands: it rests, like Isaac’s Bridge, on boats, but 
yet, owing to the breadth of the stream, it has a grand 
appearance. Then for two miles along the river fol- 
low buildings of various kinds, for ‘the most part 
private houses, but all built of stone and on a great 
scale. 

The view of the Neva is enlivened by gondolas and 
boats perpetually gliding backwards and forwards ; 
and amony the chief pleasures of St. Petersburg may 
be reckoned a row up the river. As the stream nar- 
rows, the buildings on each side appear more colos- 
sal: the golden cupolas of the church towers, the 
glittering windows of the palaces, all seem doubly 
gay and brilliant when reflected from the clear waters 
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of the Neva. The impress of perfection, which the 
above-described streets and buildings along the Neva 
make on the beholder, is due, in some degree at. least, 
to the circumstance that there is nothing here to 
remind us of the vulgar wants of life; there is no 
sign of trade or handicraft; labour is wholly ex- 
cluded, and the inhabitants here seem to live only 
for the tranquil enjoyment of their opulence. In the 
streets one sees only coaches and four, or light open 
cars drawn at full speed by high-mettled horses; but 
these are not so frequent as to encroach materially 
on the solemn stillness of the place, or to withdraw 
one’s attention from the fine forms and massive gran- 
deur around. 

The scene was quite changed, however, when we 
entered the streets which cross the city from Peter’s 
Place. Three of these meet at the middle point 
of the Admiralty, from which rises a slender tower 
with a gilt cupola—a conspicuous and advantage- 
ously placed mark for the guidance of strangers. Of 
these streets the most attractive is that running from 
N.N.E. to 8.8.W. and called Névskyi Prospekt. Here 
for two miles is a double carriage-way, with foot- 
ways paved with granite on both sides, or avenues 
shaded with rows of lime trees—the whole having a 
-breadth of 150 feet; so that notwithstanding the 
great height of the houses, there is here more of the 
effulgence of broad daylight than is usual in cities: ~ 

As far as the Moika—the first of the canals which 
crosses this street — the lower stories of the houses are 
converted into shops and warerooms. The foreigners 
settled in the place — Germans, French, and English — 
have here carried to perfection the arts of attractive 
display. Intermingled with them are also some of 
the southern neighbours of Russia, Persians, Arme- 
nians, Bokharians, and Chinese, all exhibiting for sale 
the productions of their several countries. Near 
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their shops, or stalls, the air is perfumed with atar of 
roses, and the eye is caught by the bright colours of 
the. manufactured goods and the gleaming of da- 
masked blades. The vehicles hastening along are here 
still more numerous than the pedestrians; but the 
wheels having wooden instead of iron streaks are 
comparatively noiseless, so that the tramping of horses’ 
feet and the shrill calls of drivers going at full 
speed to those before them are the predominating 
sounds. 

At the Moika the paved footways terminate, and 
are succeeded by alleys shaded with lime-trees. The 
houses in this part are lower, rarely exceeding two 
stories, but they still form symmetrical groups of 
tastcful architecture. On the right also, a little re- 
moved from the street, and with an open space around 
it, stands one of the handsomest buildings of St. 
Petersburg, the Church of the Kasan-Mother-of-God. 
It presents in front a concave portico, with bronze 
gates richly ornamented with figures in relicf. There 
is always acrowd here, owing to the reverence in 
which the image in this church is held. 

The third division of the Névskyi Prospékt, from 
Catherine’s Canal to the Fontanka, has a far more 
singular and characteristic appearance. Here it is 
that the Russian traffic is seen in all its nationality : 
the long-bearded dealer offers every thing at the 
fowest terms, and is often satisfied with half the price 
which the same goods fetch in other quarters. On 
the right is a long row of fruit shops, well stored at 
all seasons with the productions of every climate ; 
and beyond them is the great Bazaar, called the 
Gostinnoi Dvor, or Merchant’s Inn. This kind of 
establishment is to be found in every Russian town, 
and is intimately connected with the ancient habits 
of the people. In former times, when the inclination 
to a roving life exerted more influence over the 
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Sclavonians than at present, 1t was usual to assemble, 
for the sake of trade, at certain times of the year, in 
some open places set apart for the purpose, and gene- 
rally near a great river. In the absence of an 
organised carrying system, each trader brought his 
own goods to market. Hence an immense concourse 
of people and beasts of burden, and the necessity of 
erecting for their accommodation those inns, which 
resemble the caravanserais of the Turkmans, or 
rather which combine the objects of the caravanserais 
and the bazaars. 

The Gostinnoi:Dvor of St. Petersburg is a four- 
sided building of irregular form, its greatest and 
least sides being respectively 1200 feet, and 350 in 
length. It contains many hundred compartments for 
wares and merchandise. <A colonnade of the height of 
the first story goes round the building, and its flat 
roof affords access to the magazines above. <A 
reservoir in the middle of the court reminds us forcibly 
of the time when the merchants arrived in caravans, 
and kept their horses and other beasts of burden in 
the courts and open spaces within the building. 
Though every varicty of goods is to be seen here, yet 
things of the same kind are always put together, and 
hence the names Iron Row, Peltry Row, Book Row, 
become attached to particular parts or alleys of the 

3azaar. From dawn till dusk business is here 

actively carried on. At night the shopkeepers quit 
the place, which is guarded'by watchmen and dogs. 
Strings across the doors and shutters are so placed 
in communication with bells, that should any robber 
attempt to force an entry, an alarm is immediately 
given. 

Near this building is the Theatre of St. Petersburg, 
after that comes a palace with its gardens, and, lastly, 
the bridge over the canal of the Fontanka. Beyond 


the bridge the rows of handsome houses continue for 
n 4 | 
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about two thirds of a mile, and then we arrive at the 
coachmakers’ quarter. We were told -that there are 
here 200 workshops employed in this business, and 
that some of them finish sixty carriages in the year. 
If we allow twenty carriages for every workshop, and 
reckon them at 500 roobles each, we shall thus have 
two millions of roobles (84,000/.) for the total pro- 
duction of this industrious quarter. The business of 
the coachmaker and that of the wheelwright are 
carried on here exclusively by Russians. The con- 
tinuation of the Névskyi Prospékt terminates near 
the river, where it flows eastwards, at the famous 
monastery of St. Alexander Névskyi, from which the 
street takes its name. 

The lateral streets do not differ essentially from that 
already described: they have, in general, fewer shops 
and more variety of destination. All the higher 
houses have flat roofs and stone balustrades, so that 
the generally received remark of travellers, that the 
house-ridge rises higher the further we advance north- 
wards, is untrue as far as respects St. Petersburg. 
The flat roofs are more easily cleared of snow, and on 
the other hand, the occasional fall of large masses of 
snow from such lofty edifices, if they had high pitched 
roofs, would endanger the passengers. The general 
cleanliness of the streets announces to strangers the 
activity of the police. The only exception to this 
is found in an obscure corner of this quarter, 
approached by narrowspassages, where there is a 
market for old clothes, frequented by the poorest * 
class. It is popularly called Tolkuchni Ruinok, that 
is, “the higgle-market ;” but some descend lower, and 
having in view the rags there accumulated, and the 
innumerable vermin inhabiting them, denominate it 
from the latter. The dealers here are all Russians; a 
fact which reminds us of the argument wittily urged 
by Peter I. for excluding the Jews from all such 


markets:——“The Russians,” he observed, “are too 
cunning for them, and would rob them of what they 
had gained elsewhere.” In order to complete our 
survey of St. Petersburg, it only remains to take a 
glance atthe islands and at the right bank of the 
Great Neva. 

Where the river is divided, its chief branch has on 
the right bank, as we ascend it, first, Vasilief’s island 
for two miles anda quarter. This terminates opposite 
to the commencement of the royal palaces, being 
separated by the Little Neva from Apothecarics’ 
Island, which then forms the right bank for a mile 
and a quarter, as far as the Nevka, the arm of the 
river which separates it from the Viburg side, as the 
right bank of the undivided stream is there called. 
On those two islands, and the Viburg side, are portions 
of the city properly so called, that is to say, they are 
inhabited all the year round. In this respect they 
are essentially distinguished from Krestovskyi and 
Kamenyi islands, lying further eastward and separated 
from the larger islands above named by branches of 
the Nevka, and which are resorted to only during 
the summer months. 

The importance of Vasilief’s island may be estimated 
from the traffic of Isaac’s Bridge, which connects it 
with the Admiralty quarter. On both sides of this 
bridge are footways, and at certain distances sentry 
boxes, such as arc also to be seen at the corners of 
the streets. Here, armed with antique halberts, are 
stationed the policemen whose duty it is to preserve 
order in the throng of vehicles, and to prevent acci- 
dents as far as possible. This, owing to the Russian 
habit of driving at full speed, is no easy matter, and 
it is only by perpetually bawling out Prava! (To the 
right!) that the drivers contrive to get clear of one 
another ; but at night, and in dark weather, it is the 
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policeman’s duty to warn drivers if there be any thing 
before them. 

Going from Isaac’s Bridge up the right bank of the 
river, where there is a handsome quay, faced with 
granite, as on the opposite side, we first come to the 
large cdifice belonging to the Academy of Arts. 
Some distance beyond that, are the marine schools, 
and those of the mining department. Down the 
river from the bridge on the same side, we find the 
splendid building appropriated to the Academy of 
Sciences, and in which is the Observatory. At the 
southern point of the island is a wharf’and landing 
place, with broad stone stairs. Here we are reminded 
of the maritime importance of St. Petersburg, by the 
Exchange, which stands opposite to the stairs, and 
still more, by two high and slender towers, adorned, 
like the Column Rostrate of ancient Rome, with 
ships’ prows, and from which the shipping may be 
observed as they approach the mouth of the river. 
The island is laid out with great regularity. Three 
broad streets run parallel to the river, and are crossed 
at right angles by sixteen others, called Lines, and dis- 
tinguished by their numbers, as the first line, second 
line, &c. It is said that Peter I. intended that this 
island should be intersected by canals where there are 
now streets, and that, as he was residing abroad at 
the time, he sent a sketch of his plan to General 
Vasilicf, who was intrusted with the execution of the 
works. The latter, however, mistook the Czar’s 
intentions, and proceeded so rapidly, that the houses 
were all built before he discovered his error. This 
story may perhaps be best understood as merely a 
mode of relating, with sprightly embellishments, the 
extreme haste with which the place rose into éx- 
istence. 

Vasilief’s island’ has long been the favourite resi- 
dence of foreigners settled in St. Petersburg. Its 
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north-eastern’ shore, forming the left bank of the 
Little Neva, is devoted wholly to shipping. On ac- 
count of the great and incessant traffic between this 
island and the Admiralty quarter, Isaac’s Bridge (of 
boats) cannot be conveniently broken or interrupted, 
so as to allow vessels entering from Kronstadt to pass 
up the river this way. It is only when a ship of war 
is launched from the Admiralty slips that Isaac’s Bridge 
opens to give egress to the sea. But the bridge of 
boats which connects Vasilief’s with Apothecaries’ 
Island is frequently thrown open at night, to let 
vessels ascend to the wharfs. 

On the last-named island also, we find that the 
part next to the Great Neva is that which has been 
considered most important. There, on its western side, 
stands a fortress, and a citadel, in the construction 
of which [Peter I. was particularly earnest. These 
works were originally intended to defend the city 
towards the north, but they are now surrounded to 
such an extent with houses and other buildings, that 
the use of their guns is out of the question. Like 
the citadels of ancient Greece, they contain the palla- 
dium of the state. In the church of Peter and Paul, 
the richly gilt cupola of which rises above the walls 
of the fortress, arc the tombs of the Tsars, and still 
more, preserved for the admiration and reverence of 
posterity, there is the little boat which drew the at- 
tention of Peter I. to nautical affairs, and thus became 
the germ from which ultimately sprung a powerful 
navy. This fortress is properly called Petersburg, a 
name which has extended hence apparently to the 
whole capital. A large portion of the island on the 
north-eastern side is occupied by gardens ; and among 
these is the Botanical Garden, which, from its original 
purposes, may possibly have given rise to the present 
name of the island. | 

_ Passing over now to the Viburg side, we see on the 
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banks of the Great Neva two very large stone build- 
ings, hospitals for the army and navy. Here also is 
a medical school of great importance for the whole 
empire, and known as the Viburg Academy. The. 
outskirts of this quarter are occupied chiefly by 
market gardeners, who preserve in some degree the 
simple manners of the peasantry. We saw them on 
holydays amusing themselves with their national 
dances onthe roads. The villas here, as in the other 
suburbs, are inhabited only during the summer. 

Although it cannot be supposed that in St. Peters- 
burg, any more than in other great citics, the 
character of the people is to be recognised in its 
original purity, yet it is worth while to inquire, how 
far the national peculiarities have here maintained 
themselves against the inroads of forcign fashions 
and the influence of the court. For the manners 
and modes of thinking of a capital connected by 
manifold relations with the rest of the empire must 
necessarily be felt by the majority in the provinces. 

If we were to endeavour to classify the in- 
habitants of the capital, according to those circum- 
stances of life which are pervading and essential, we 
certainly should not adopt the official distribution of 
the population into fifteen classes. The nation in 
truth falls naturally into a few leading groups, which 
remind us of the division of organic bodies in natural 
history, into Artificial Systems and Natural Families, 
Grouped in this manner, the inhabitants of the capital 
come under the following heads :— 

1. The numerous class of persons engaged in 
the service of the state, and enjoying, consequently, 
high privileges, and who, collectively and exclusively, 
are entitled and bound to wear the state uniform 
(Mundir). 

2. Individuals who enjoy high privileges, not for 
their own services but owing to their relationship or 
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connexion with the first class. Considerable estates, 
and.a sort of hereditary nobility, distinguish this 
class, which is not, however, very numerous. 

8. Foreigners, chiefly merchants, who, from a sen- 
timent of hospitality converted into a maxim of state, 
are treated with more consideration than is strictly 
due, according to the popular mode of thinking, to 
their occupations and employments. 

4. Russian merchants and handicraftsmen, partly 
eG partly in servitude. 

5. Russians engaged in trades and manual arts, 
at their own choice and on their own account, or in the 
service of others, and who have the lowest amour.u 
of privilege. These also are either freemen or serfs ; 
but this circumstance is here, as in the case of the 
fourth class, of little outward value, and is hardly to 
be detected in the actual relations of life. The clergy 
do not constitute a particular group, but, according 
to circumstances, belong either to the official class or 
to the people, and seem to form a mean between both. 

In the modern language of St.Petersburg, one 
constantly hears a distinction of the greatest impor- 
tance conveyed in the inquiry which is habitually 
made respecting individuals of the educated class, 
Is hea plain coat or a uniform? However one may be 
surprised and shocked at first at the unusual value 
thus set on an outward decoration, and at the 
abrupt line which severs the members of the same 
community, yet the system grows more comprehen- 
sible and less offensive, when we fix our attention on 
its actual working. 

In truth, though the Russian official is sharply 
and completely separated from the rest of the people 
by his uniform, yet the aristocracy, thus created, is 
possibly less odious than that of other countries ; for 
its internal organisation is extremely simple ; all ‘who 
belong to the order are on a perfectly equal footing ; 
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in the privileged class there is no peculiarly favoured 
caste. Again, within this wide circle of privileged 
equals personal ability and agreeableness of manners 
are duly appreciated. The way in which the interests 
of the individual are involved with the public service 
gives rise to an “esprit du corps,” and besides, entrance 
into the most favoured class in the nation seems to 
be as easy as it is desirable; thus the public servants 
in Russia form in truth a class of nobility which may 
be called an order of merit, which has maintained 
itself in greater purity here than in other states, 
because Peter I. bestowed the offices and employ- 
ments, which had formerly been held for personal 
services to the autocrat, only as rewards for faithful 
service to the state. 

Every kind of public service carries with it some 
personal immunities, and only a certain advancement 
in official rank is required, to make them hereditary. 
Thus for example, the acquisition of landed property 
and of serfs attached to it is reserved for a certain 
rank (the 8th of the artificial classes), but as here- 
ditary succession is inseparable from these, there 
thus arises hereditary nobility. It is remarkable 
that in society in St. Petersburg, where there is a 
constant rivalry between the official and hereditary 
nobles, the former always have the upper hand. 
Here the love of rank or office is spoken of always as 

a peculiar and noble passion, while one not actuated 
by the thirst for honours is described by the word 
Nédorosl (undeveloped), a term applied in old times 
to those who from immaturity or bodily defect were 
unfit to bear arms. 

The mutual relation of the official and the here- 
ditary ranks in St. Petersburg seems to be very 
distinctly marked, if it be only admitted that a 
foreigner here can really get an insight into the social 
system. But the stranger is sure to feel immediately 
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the cautious reserve with which the natives converse 
with him; and he soon discovers that the prompt 
attention and civility which he experiences in society 
must be ascribed to the desire to conceal the repug- 
nance felt towards every thing foreign, which it 
would be inhospitable to avow.. Among themselves 
the Russians of the upper classes are bound together 
by a feeling of kindred, in consequence of which they 
never feel quite at ease but in purely national circles. 

These peculiarities must not be ascribed to the 
influence of despotism, nor to any wish to conceal 
from strangers the backwardness of the country. 
They originate in a positive homogeneousness of 
disposition which unites the Russians as one people, 
and makes them involuntarily shrink from contact 
with a foreigner as from something heterogeneous. 
It cannot be doubted that in feeling and moral senti- 
ments, the Russians differ fundamentally from the 
people of western Europe; and they themselves say 
that a stranger must obrusyety, that is, become 
russified, before he can properly: appreciate their 
national character. 

With respect to the intellectual cultivation of the 
class here referred to, it is impossible to make a 
general estimate of it, or to describe it in terms 
universally applicable, for in this very respect are 
found the widest differences in the same rank of life. 
Naval officers, civilians engaged in the administration 
of the state, and philosophers by profession, members 
of the Academy and other public institutions, all 
belong to the privileged class, and meet together as 
equals. It were more to the purpose and more 
capable of being done briefly, to explain what they 
understand by social refinement. Here the national 
circle is characterised by an unusual degree of dex- 
terity in the manifold arts of society; by a correct 
and practised sense of outward propriety and an ex- 
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traordinary faculty of quick comprehension, and of 
lively repartee often combined with great felicity of 
expression. On this point previous travellers are all 
agreed, though they differ most unaccountably on 
many others. T hey are obviously in the wrong, how- 
ever, when they ascribe these social gifts to the early 
influence of French manners. The social refinement 
of the Russians is altogether of home growth, founded 
in the moral temperament of the nation, and plainly 
indicated in the structure of the language. 

The excessive eagerness of the Russians for outside 
creature-comforts; the hankering, which, in common 
with other nations of eastern origin, they have after 
show, and the enjoyments of luxury—a disposition 
which has increased with the wealth of the capital — 
awaken in individuals keen feclings of self-interest, 
which encounter with an animosity so much the 
more deadly, as the restraints imposed by an absolute 
government prevent a free and open rivalry. Out- 
ward self-denial, cloaking under a calm demeanour 
a spirit racked with jealous passions, is more in requi- 
sition here than elsewhere, and finds facilities of 
concealment in the national manners and the genius 
of the language. 

As to their capabilities for science, it must be 
allowed that they are gifted with superficial liveliness 
and the faculty of comprehending readily whatever 
is well defined, but on the other hand, they are defi- 
cient in that fine and deeply-seated sense of truth 
which alone can give birth to original and continuous 
research. They have a decided preference for ma- 
thematical studies, in which they often succeed. This 
preponderance of the intellectual faculty over the 
feelings ; the liking for what is positive and definitively 
settled; and the dislike of doubt which calls for 
further 3 inquiry, seem to establish a curious reciprocity 
between the mental character and the religious pro- 
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fessions of the class under consideration. At 
all events, here we find in close contact, and not 
separated by any intermediate shades of opinion, 
the most orthodox, conscientious adherence to the 
rites and doctrines of the Greek church and the most 
uncompromising purely rational infidelity. The nu- 
merous religious sects which have sprung up among 
the people, and which form a medium between those 
extremes, never extend to the upper classes of society. 

The German and other foreign mercantile families, 
for the most part opulent, who are settled in St. 
Petersburg, form a portion of the population com- 
pletely separate from the class just described. They 
adopt such Russian usages as seem to be either in- 
trinsically advantageous or suitable to their new 
home, and for the rest cling to the. manners and 
customs of their native country. They acquire as 
much of the Russian language as is absolutely indis- 
pensable, but zealously cultivate their mother-tongue ; 
and indeed the Germans settled in St. Petersburg 
go so far as to maintain that their language is more 
correct and pure than that which is generally spoken 
in Germany. ‘These foreigners can hold lands by a 
kind of hereditary lease; and this tenure differs from 
the noble kind only by its not conveying serfs-—a 
distinction which does not lessen its value in European 
eyes. = 

These foreigners are sufficiently numerous to form 
among themselves a good circle of society, which is 
never visited by Russians. In the eyes of the 
latter, the foreigners are sinful heretics, whose com- 
pany is, if possible, to be avoided. To partake of a 
meal without offering adoration to a crucifix set up 
in the room for that purpose is considered by 
Russians of the better class as sinful, or at least as 
an unbecoming departure from a hallowed custom ; 
while foreigners of the reformed church, on the other 
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hand, deem it unbecoming to affect. conformity in 
such cases, and so there is a strongly marked line of 
demarcation drawn between them. Without any 
reference to the first grounds of the diversity of 
dispositions and usages, the Russians frequently 
make use of an ancient adage — | 


* Where the Russian has his gain 
The German finds his bane.” 


The word here rendered, according to its modern 
acceptation, by “‘German ” (Nyemetz), meant origi- 
nally one ‘‘ dumb,” or unable to speak Russian, and 
was applied to strangers in general. 

It still remains for us to pass under review a class 
of the inhabitants of St. Petersburg, whose national 
peculiarities have suffered no modification, and who, 
not being confined like those above described to a par- 
ticular line of development, seem capable of a culture 
the limits of which are not to be easily assigned. 

Among all nations of Sclavonian descent, the pro- 
pensity to a wandering life soon showed itself. 
As their dominions extended, the opportunities of 
exchanging the produce of distant regions increased, 
and the scattered rovers gladly united in the prose- 
cution of long trading journeys. In the earliest 
monuments of Russian history, the influence and 
importance of the mercantile class are already inti- 
mated. A few adventurous foreigners, enticed by the 
rumoured profitableness of the trade, were the first 
to seek an acquaintance with the Muscovite empire. 
The hospitable reception which they met with, and 
above all, the advantage of finding the various pro- 
ductions of the country all brought together in large 
fairs, encouraged a closer intercourse. Thus began 
the connexion between Russia and western Europe. 

When we contrast the substantial importance of 
the mercantile class in Russia with its want of public 
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estimation and privileges, we can only explain the 
latter fact by supposing, that the rulers of the empire 
deemed it unnecessary to foster by any means the 
most active propensity of the people. The merchants 
and traders are divided, according to the amount of 
their property, into three ranks (gildi)—a division, 
however, which has no essential influence on their 
intercourse in social life. Any individual not engaged 
in the public service, and who intends to invest his 
property in any kind of mercantile undertaking, 
may have his name inscribed in one of these ranks, and 
this may be done not only by freemen, but by serfs also, 
who having acquired some property are able to 
redeem themselves from personal service by an annual 
payment in money. 

The peculiarity of this class is, that devoting 
themselves heart and soul to money-making, they 
regard rank and honours with an almost religious 
cynicism, in direct opposition to the principles of the 
class already“described. This temper shows itself 
in their exterior. They are never induced by the 
example of the foreigners, with whom they mix in 
the course of business, to lay aside their simple and 
antiquated costume: with few exceptions they wear 
long beards, and instead of adopting European cloth- 
ing, are satisfied with the old-fashioned wide gown 
or kaftan and a girdle. 

This obstinate adherence of the mercantile class to 
old customs is precisely what they are reproached 
for by Russian statesmen, who regard it as a proof of 
the indocility of the people. It is also objected to 
them that they do not know how to use their wealth. 
Even the richest among them abstain rigidly from 
any indulgence which might seem inconsistent with 
the gravity and simplicity of ancient manners; and 
these economical maxims are in such perfect harmony 
with their strict notions.of religion, that it is hard to 
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say which is to be considered as the cause, and which 
the consequence. Content with maintaining stub- 
bornly their position as an antique element of the 
nation, the Russian merchants never attempt to vie 
with the official class, nor to procure for themselves, 
by means of their wealth, any kind of external dis- 
tinction or stamp of respectability. They associate 
only with those of their own order, without much 
regard to difference of fortune; for as there is nothing 
to prevent the meanest pedler from rising to be a 
great merchant, a sentiment of equality pervades the 
whole trading community. 

Even in this class one sees a wonderful aptitude 
for social intercourse, with a polish in address and 
demeanour which is never found in Germany among 
people of like occupation, though they are much 
better off. A remarkable suavity of carriage and a 
confiding simplicity always made us feel that there 
was something extremely attractive in the outward 
bearing of these Russian merchants. Their mental 
cultivation goes no further than that they are all 
grammoine, acquainted with letters, or grdmmata 
sndgut, they understand writing. This acquirement, 
which they owe in general to their own efforts un- 
aided by instruction, enables them to study dili- 
gently the sacred writings, which they regard with 
peculiar reverence. Thus awakened, free from care, 
and seeing much of the world in the course of busi- 
ness and distant travels, they are almost always 
inclined to read. But unhappily they find little 
guidance, and can only ramble at large in their 
various but unsystematic vernacular literature. <A 
Russian author might render his country the greatest 
service, and procure for himself an everlasting reput- 
ation, by turning to account the desire of knowledge 
which characterises this class, and presenting them 
with an encyclopeedia of solid instruction adapted to 
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their tastes. To the activity of their minds must be 
ascribed the great number of sects which have sprung 
up among them. | 

Of all the Russians, the tradespeople alone, unaf- 
fected by the state-principle, care to discuss the 
affairs of their own and of foreign nations. As their 
knowledge, however, of what is going on abroad is 
extremely limited, their political speculations are 
often exceedingly fanciful: they reduce all things to 
the elements with which they are familiar, and so 
make all the world Russian. At the same time, they 
cling so obstinately to the notions which have thus 
pre-occupied their minds, that their intercourse with 
foreigners must continue some time before they he- 
come fully sensible of their misconceptions. Opposite 
as the aims and views of the mercantile community 
are from those of the official class, yet they all equally 
belong to the national character, and are developed 
according to circumstances. The tradesman’s son, if 
he enters into the public service, assumes a mode of 
thinking quite different from that in which he was 
brought up; and families of the two classes fre- 
quently form matrimonial alliances, without allowing 
the connexion between them to modify in the least 
their respective sentiments and habits. 

The women of the mercantile class in St. Pcters- 
burg are easily distinguished by their beauty and 
purely national physiognomy, to say nothing of their 
strictly preserved national costume. The old- 
fashioned popular head-dress is here, as elsewhere, 
one of the most obvious marks of class. The love of 
finery among these ladies we had an opportunity of 
observing, on the occasion of a festival which suits so 
ill with modern notions of propriety, that we should 
hardly have expected to find it still celebrated with- 
out any qualification in the Russian capital. In 
conformity with a Sclavonian usage, not wholly in- 
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operative among the upper classes, and remaining | in 
full vigour among the bulk of the people, marriages 
are brought about by Svakhi, or matchmakers, who 
are always in a condition to offer proposals to men of 
their acquaintance. Then follow visits of the men to 
the proposed ladies, and should acquaintance with 
them prove unsatisfactory, and the match be broken 
off, no offence is taken. 

But it is more remarkable still that the mercantile 
class in St. Petersburg have a public festival estab- 
lished for the same purpose. very year, on the 26th 
of May, the young women of this class assemble in a 
particular part of the Summergarden for a formal 
Bride-show, as it is called. Decked with oriental 
profusion of ornament, the marriageable girls are 
ranged along the alleys of the garden with some 
members of their respective families and the match- 
makers behind them. The men passing along are at 
liberty to enter into conversation with any of the girls, 
and the acquaintance thus commenced often terminates 
in marriage. 

Trade is a much more simple affair in Russia than 
elsewhere. The merchant there travelling himself, 
bartering, or paying ready money, dispenses with the 
correspondence and exchange which are of so much 
importance in other countries. The import and ex- 
port trade of St. Petersburg is indeed chiefly in the 
hands of foreigners, yet considering the great extent 
of the empire, the way in which the inland trade is 
carricd on is surprisingly simple. This is par- 
ticularly remarkable in. the case of the Russian- 
American trading Company, the dealings of which 
extend all over the earth, and of which, nevertheless, 
the members residing in St. Petersburg adhere stead- 
fastly to the manners and sentiments of their class. 
Some connexion with this Company is deemed to be 
of great importance for the purpose of a journey in 
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Siberia ; and while negotiating with it in this view, we 
learned a few particulars which characterise, in a 
curious manner, its mode of doing business. Thus, 
for example, it was thought impracticable to furnish 
us with bills or money-orders, payable at the Com- 
pany’s factories in the remote parts of Siberia or in 
America. The trade is carried on so exclusively by 
way of barter, that even the small sum of money 
required in our case could not be securely reckoned 
on. As tothe correctness of these representations, 
it was impossible to doubt it, the parties who made 
them manifesting in every way the utmost readiness 
to forward our undertaking. We received letters of 
recommendation to the members of the Company 
settled in Siberia—an advantage not by any means 
rendered needless by the favours of the government, 
since the mercantile class in the remote parts of the 
empire keep more to themselves, and maintain their 
independence better, than in the capital. 

Besides, the extension of our journey to the Com- 
pany’s American settlements was admitted to be 
desirable, as every contribution to the physical or 
natural history of those regions was calculated to 
forward the Company’s ulterior plans. With this 
enlightened view of their true interests, the Russian- 
American Company have formed in St. Petersburg -a 
collection of objects of natural history and of art, 
brought from the countries intrusted to their control. 
Stuffed specimens of seals and: fur animals of various 
kinds, as well as of the weapons and traps with which 
they are killed or taken, and samples of utensils, and 
skin dresses more or less claborately worked, here 
helped to make us acquainted with the productions 
and the arts of those distant shores. 

With respect to the lowest class of the Russian 
population, the artisans and day labourers, the account 
of their condition does not belong so much. to the 
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description of the capital as to that of the empire at 
large. But we may here mention a portion of this 
class, peculiar to the capital, we mean the Ariélchika, 
or members of a brotherhood, who are chiefly em- 
ployed as messengers and porters by the wealthy 
foreign merchants. Where reckonings or tallies are 
to be kept, these men are always preferred, and re- 
ceive better pay than is otherwise usual in Russia, 
on account of their incorruptible honesty. These 
men, whose only fortune is their labour, are collect- 
ively sureties for each member of the fraternity; and 
this kind of bail has had such an effect, that large 
sums of money are frequently intrusted to an Artél- 
chiki to make purchases or pay away. Many traces 
may be found in Russia of a tendency to form similar 
associations for the sake of improving the credit of a 
particular business. 

Peasant serfs, who wish to earn an independent 
livelihood in the capital, receive from their masters 
written permission to leave their native farms or 
village for a certain time. Should their efforts 
prosper, they find no difficulty in obtaining prolonged 
leave of absence, and in this way they often become 
permanent settlers in St. Petersburg. To this class 
belong all the drivers of the vehicles for hire in the 
streets. Their number increases very much in win- 
ter, because the wooden sledges used during that 
season, and which are made by the peasants them- 
selves, are much cheaper and more easily procured 
than the Drdshki, or elegant spring carriages of sum- 
mer.* ‘The owners of the latter usually begin business 


_* Drdshka is the diminutive of Droga, the name of a vehicle now used 
only in some parts of Siberia, and in which jolting is obviated by choosing 
for the bars which join the axles and bear the load two very long, yielding 
and elastic pieces of wood. Drogi sixteen or twenty feet-long are common 
in the mountainous parts of the government of Perm, the moderate steep- 
ness of the Uralian mountains permitting the use of these long car riages. 
The name is derived from drojiti, to vibrate. a. 4 
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in the remote quarters of the town, where old and 
worn-out vehicles are used, and when they have 
acquired as much as enables them to buy a better 
description of carriage, they ply in the fashionable 
streets. There is no fixed rate of payment for them; 
but the hire depends on the goodness of the carriage ; 
yet competition and usage have so far ascertained it, 
that attempts to extort are very rarely made except 
on foreigners. 

The boatmen also who ply on the Neva and its 
arms are peasants who flock to the capital in the 
summer, and return in winter to their homes, where 
they usually find some other occupation. The Russian 
people in general have a wonderful faculty of imitatio~, 
and such dexterity in handicraft, that almost every 
one of them can produce articles which in western 
Europe are considered as exclusively the work of 
particular trades. When the slender means of these 
self-taught artisans are taken into account, the per- 
fection with which they imitate the various and even 
the most elaborate productions of western Europe is 
quite astonishing. The fidelity of the imitation, how- 
ever, 18 only superficial; and the cheapness of such 
articles is easily explained from the worthlessness of 
the material and hasty workmanship. Yet in what 
may be called indigenous arts, as the working in 
leather, and the construction of wooden carriages of 
various kinds, the articles produced by the Russian 
artisan are as perfect in all respects as they are cheap. 

The extremely moderate remuneration with which 
these people are satisfied for their labour, is explained 
by the frugal simplicity of their way of living. The 
boatmen and the drivers sleep even during the cold 
nights of spring in their wherries and their carts. 
To make this more easy for the latter, cribs for the 
horses are set up in the corners of the streets; and 
during the winter, fires are kindled in some open places 
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through the town, which render it ull practicable to 
live wholly out of doors. 

Their clothing is so strictly in accordance with 
primitive usage, that not only is it very easily pro- 
cured, but they can even, many of them, make it 
themselves. Their food is also of the simplest kind, 
while at the same time the satisfying of such wants is 
facilitated here, to the greatest possible extent, for all 
who are content to abide by the national customs. 
In the streets of St. Petersburg may be seen at all 
times a great quantity and variety of articles of food 
at the lowest possible price. Numerous drinks are 
prepared from herbs, and besides the usual fermented 
liquors, one remarks a beverage made from the fruit of 
the Vaccinium Oxycoccus, as well as the ancient mead, 
poured out to street customers in handsome glasses. 
These are succeeded in winter by the Sbitin, or warm 
drinks. Nor must we omit to mention Kvas, a drink 
of all seasons in Russia; and which is a thick and (as 
the name implies) a sour, half-fermented decoction of 
bruised grain. This drink awakened in me at first 
the most violent disgust, yet in a few weeks I grew 
partial to it; the change of taste probably arising 
from general change of dict. 

A want rendered indispensable by usage is that of 
the vapour bath, the gratification of which neverthe- 
less is brought by the universal demand within the 
reach of all. Baths of good size, well provided and 
extremely cheap, are opened in all parts of the town: 
Sunday evening, in particular, seems to be set apart 
for this pleasure, and the lower orders may be then 
seen flocking in families together tothe baths. These 
when heated may be discovered a good way off by the 
aromatic odour of the soaked birch twigs and leaves 
which are used in the baths for rubbing the skin. 

In order to complete our description of the social 
condition of the Russian capital, it only remains for 
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us to say a few words respecting the clergy. We 
have already remarked that the ministers of religion 
in Russia do not form a group of the population by 
any means so separate and distinct as the other classes 
above mentioned.. The individuals who are clothed 
with the highest ecclesiastical dignities usually mix 
with the privileged class ; while the lower clergy 
associate with that portion of the population which 
may be conceived to be represented by the trades- 
people. The love of the latter for the study of the 
Scriptures and for religious knowledge makes them 
rather partial to the company of the clergy, who pos- 
sess, however, in general, no more instruction than is 
absolutely indispensable, and may therefore be cor- 
sidered as entering into the ancient element of the 
population. 

The Russian clergy may be readily distinguished 
by their mode of wearing their hair and beard, and 
also by a peculiarity of. accent, arising from the fami- 
liar use of the old Sclavonian, which is the language 
of their church and Scriptures. Their long and gene- 
rally fair hair contrasts disagreeably in a stranger’s 
eyes with their coarse and vulgar looks; so that the 
sentiment of the ancient Greeks, who thought long 
hair to befit the dignity and excellence of the priestly 
office, seems to be not without foundation. In con- 
clusion, it is worthy of remark, that notwithstand- 
ing the zeal for religion and for the doctrines of the 
church manifested everywhere in Russia, the clergy 
in that country enjoy no personal consideration what- 
ever, and exercise no influence on opinions. In the 
preceding sketches of character I have been particu- 
larly careful to confine myself to outward appear- 
ances, which the reader, if he pleases, may analyse, 
so as to discriminate between the original, essential 
character of the people, which may perhaps foreshow 
the course of future history, and the adventitious 
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tastes and dispositions, which are but the monuments 
or impressions of past events. 

Among the sights of the capital which. are most 
deserving of attention may be mentioned the collec- 
tions belonging to the Academy of Sciences. These 
are kept in a building at the southern point of Vasi- 
lief’s island, and the German name of which, Kunst- 
Kammer (Cabinet of Art), given it when it was first 
raised, announces its original destination. When in 
the time of Peter the Great a lively interest first 
began to be felt in the various branches of knowledge, 
it was intended to deposit here whatever objects of 
art seemed valuable cither as memorials or for in- 
struction. Of the collection made with this view 
there still remain a few curious articles; among 
others, a large celestial globe, now much injured, 
purchased by Peter on his travels in western Europe ; 
and also many specimens of turning and of sculpture, 
arts held by the Tsar in particular estimation— in- 
deed his own productions of this kind were subsc- 
quently placed here, perhaps by his command. 
Among these are some bronze bas-relievos represent- 
ing, with great perfection of outline, different stages 
of the battle of Pultava. These are extraordinary 
monuments of the union in the same individual of the 
artist’s skill and patience, with the soul of the hero 
and the mind of the reforming autocrat. But still 
more curious would it be, if there were exhibited 
some of the more homely productions of imperial 
industry ; for there is a popular tradition, not un- 
worthy of credit, that Peter being struck with the 
ingenuity shown in the manufacture of lime-bast 
shoes, such as are worn by the peasants, set to work 
himself to make them. 

It was under Catharine that the museum of the 
Academy received its present form. Besides its ethno- 
graphical treasures, it contains collections of natural 
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history. Among these, the most worthy of observa- 

tion is the collection of fossil bones of extinct species. 
of animals. The skeleton of the famous mammoth 

found by Adams is here to be seen beside a skeleton 

of the living species of Indian elephant, and the dif- 

ference between them in the position of the tusks 

immediately attracts notice. In the mammoth the 

tusks approach closer together at the roots than in 

the elephant, and thence extend laterally like two 

scythes in the same horizontal plane, and not in two 
parallel, vertical planes, as in the elephant. It would 
thus appear that the mammoth, in defending itself, 

moved the head from side to side, whereas the ele- 
phant in striking tosses the head upwards. The 

mammoth is also distinguished from the clephant by 
the greater length and compression of its skull as well 

as by its superior height. 

A detached piece of the mammoth’s skin a few 
inches in length, with thick wool and long brown 
hair, is also to be seen here, and a few similar patches 
still adhere to the bones near the feet; the rest of 
the hide and hair has been made away with by the 
keepers of the collection. Here are also large quan- 
tities of bones of various other extinct species of ele- 
phant, one of which (named by Fischer Llephas 
panicus ) seems to have surpassed the mammoth in size 
as much as the latter exceeded the Indian elephant. 

There are also in this collection a great many 
skulls of the larger kind of antediluvian rhinoceros 
(Rhin. tecchorhinus, Pall.), which far exceeded in size 
any of the living African species. The skull, owing 
to its great length and the arching of the upper jaw, 
‘has some resemblance to that of a bird, and may 
perhaps have given rise to the fables which now 
circulate among the Yukagirs on the shores of the 
icy sea, respecting a colossal bird of old times, the 

“es of which are said to be occasionally met with. 
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. The mineralogical collection belonging to the 
. Mining Institute (a school for miners, into which 
the pupils are received at a very early age) is said 
tobe the most complete of its kind in Russia, and is 
calculated to give a good idea of the formation of 
the chains of mountains in northern Asia. Among 
the other interesting objects contained in it may be 
mentioned an extremely instructive series of specimens 
of the alluvial gold found in the Uralian chain. The 
metalliferous grains vary from the size of a pea to 
masses of twenty-five pounds weight, yet in all may 
be remarked a tendency to a spherical, kidney-shaped 
’ figure, and in this they agree with the platinum found 
in the same region. In other parts of the earth the 
same metals are generally found with a crystalline 
structure. 

Here we saw a block of pure malachite weighing 
above 4000 pounds, and brought from the district of 
Yekaterinburg; and also the mass of meteoric iron 
which was found in the government of Yenisei, and 
which, after having furnished specimens under the 
name of “ Pallas’s native iron” to most of the minera- 
logical collections in Europe, still exceeds three cubic 
feet in bulk. The iron of this mass shows no tendency 
to crystalline structure—a particular which appeared 
to me more remarkable after I had examined some 
curious specimens of meteoric iron contained in ano- 
ther collection in St. Petersburg. ‘These were grains 
from six to eight cubic lines in size, and of a regular 
octohedral figure, which fell in 1824 in the government 
of Orenburg, separately inclosed in hail-stones. 

Respecting the natural circumstances of St. Peters- 
burg, we must now mention a few particulars. The 
whole tract south eastwards of the city and about 
the arms of the river presents a soil impervious to 
water, and disposed to form bog. In the Viburg 
quarter the tenacious soil is covered with a thin 
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ayer. of sand, on the edges of which burst forth 
numerous springs. These are the only springs found 
near the capital. Neither is there a single well here; 
the surface water stagnates without ever entering 
the ground, and the water of the Neva, which is 
luckily very pure, alone serves for every purpose. 

Wherever in the neighbourhood of the city the 
natural vegetation remains undisturbed by man, the 
white birch predominates decidedly in the woods, and 
here it arrives at a height and a. degree of beauty 
which it never attains in its solitary sites in Ger- 
many. The trees which rank next in frequency —of 
those which seem to be indigenous —are black poplar, 
elm, and service. About four miles north-east otf 
the city, on the road to the Finnish colonies of 
Pérgola and Manilofka, are some dreary pine woods, 
which recall to mind much more forcibly than those 
birch trees the general character of the region towards 
the south-west, and the smaller plants alone bear 
witness on attentive examination to the difference of 
climate. Thus the Alchemilla vulgaris, the favourite 
meadow herbage of the Alps, grows here much more 
luxuriantly than in Germany, and often takes exclu- 
sive possession of the ground. It was already in 
flower on the 8th of June.* 

How favourable the climate and soil of St. Peters- 
burg are to the growth of trees may be seen on the 
islands in the Neva, where the variety of trees and 
shrubs render the landscape quite charming. Cornel, 
mountain ash, and alder fill up the intervals between 
noble bixches, elms, limes, poplars, and maples. 
Beech trees are rare in the vicinity of the city, though 
occurring at Manilofka. The horse-chestnut is totally 
absent from the natural woods, and is cultivated as a 
rarity only in sheltered places in plantations. I saw 


* It flowers in Breslz on the 31st of May. 
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it in the Botanic Garden at St. Petersburg, growing 
under glass, while at Riga it thrives in the open air. 
It is not the lower temperature of the soil which here 
proves fatal to this tree but the intense cold of a few 
days in winter. A degree of cold, however, quite as 
intense as that felt at St. Petersburg, occurs occasion- 
ally in the most southern parts of Russian Asia, a 
fact which proves that botanists do not speak very 
accurately when they say that northern Asia is the 
native country of the horse-chestnut.* The Robinia 
Caragana, introduced from the south-east, is here 
planted for hedges, and spreads like an indigenous 
plant, while in Central Siberia it does not pass north 
of the 53d parallel, according to Gmelin. Indeed it 
stops at the sources of the Obi, the Tom, and Yenisei. 
The 20th of May seems to be the day when the 
leaves of the birch here unfold themselves. On the 
25th the leaflets of the service were fully developed, 
the limes being in leaf at the same time and the 
willows in flower. The flowers of Syringa vulgaris 
and Robinia Caragana opened on the 30th.¢ With 


* Linneus, and after him Persoon, among others, adopt this general 
descriptive comment: M. Schouw, on the other hand, regards the occur- 
rence of the Aisculus in Siberia as a characteristic which the Flora of 
that country has in common with that of North America. Sprengel and 
De Candolle have mentioned, the one Tibet, the other northern India, 
as being probably the original country of this tree. It is still more re- 
markable to find the environs of Constantinople pointed out as the place 
where the horse-chestnut was first found. Busbequius, the ambassador 
of Ferdinand I. to Soliman, is said to have sent the horse-chestnut in 
1557 to Matthioli along with other plants which he found in Chalcedon 
and Adrianople. Sprengel, Hist. Rei Herbarix, p.340.; Haller, Biblioth. 
Bot. i. p.360.; although the tree is not mentioned in Sibthorp’s Flora Greca. 

f Some of our observations on the phenomena of vegetation may be 
advantagcously compared with those made at Breslau the same year by 
Dr. Géppert. (Ueber die Warme-Entwickelung in den Pflanzen, on the 
Development of Heat in Plants, &c. Breslau, 1830, p. 240.) 


Breslau. St. Petersburg. 
1. Betula alba budded April 10. May 20. 
2. Sorbus aucuparia budded April 16. May 22, 


(Berlin), April 24. 
(Dorpat), May 14. 
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respect to the first manifestations of vegetable life, 
the 25th of May here appears to correspond with the 
25th of April at Berlin ; but the greater rapidity with 
which the various phenomena of development succeed 
one another, as we go northwards, was here very 
manifest. The ice disappears from the Neva on the 
22d of April; in thirty days the birch trees are in 
leaf, and in seven more the syringa flowers. 

During our stay in St. Petersburg, the villa-gardens 
on the islands and the various shrubberies between 
them, were all decked with young foliage. The fineness 
of the season added much, no doubt, to the beauty of 
the landscape ; the charms of which nevertheless lay 
chiefly in the local details. The clear waters of tue 
Neva winding through the islands, and overshadowed 
at times with groups of trees, then again issuing forth 
in brightness, together with the contrast between 
the waving foliage and the stately, glittering palaces 
beyond, sufficiently explain the love of rural scenery, 
so manifest in St. Petersburg, and which seems so 
remarkable in a northern climate. While the sudden 


| Breslau. St. Petersburg. 
3. Tilia parvifolia budded April 25. May 25. 
4. Syringa vulgaris flowered May 19. May 30. 
5. Robinia frutescens flowered May 23. 
6. Robinia Caragana flowered May 30. 


Here we see that the budding of the birch takes place at St. Petersburg 
forty days later than at Breslau, and that the subsequent development 
proceeds much more rapidly in the north, both with native and acclima- 
tised plants. The budding of the birch is followed by that of the 


Mountain ash at Breslau in 6 days, in St. Petersburg in 2 days. 
Lime-tree 15 5 
Flowering of the Syringa 89 10 
Of Alchemilla vulgaris 51 18 


. The development of vegetation seems to be three times as rapid at St. 

Petersburg in May, as at Breslau in April. The difference in time 
between like phenomena at different places is greater in proportion as 
the stage of vegetation considered is early. This fact proves how much 
the phenomena of vegetation depend on the temperature of the air; for 
two series of phenomena, corresponding so closely in detail, cannot be 
considered as independent of each other. 
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awakening of nature from her long winter sleep loudly 
invites to the enjoyment of the country, the oppressive 
heat of summer makes the cool umbrageous retreats 
of the islands absolutely necessary. 

The inhabitants of St. Petersburg have a thoughtful 
custom of resorting to certain places on particular 
days of the year; on the 26th of May, for example, 
during the bride-show, the general gathering-place is 
the summer garden on the Neva. Every holyday has 
its place of pilgrimage; hence, hardly a day passes 
without its motley throngs, bent on enjoyment; whose 
mirthful clamour, suddenly subdued, enhances the 
stillness of the night, which is hardly recognised as 
such by foreigners, owing to the light. I often 
returned home at midnight across the islands from 
the Botanic Garden where we made our magnetic and 
astronomical observations, and fully enjoyed the charm 
of the pure and bright nocturnal sky. Nightingales 
poured their song from every grove on the islands. 
The outlines of distant objects were here as visible 
at midnight as they are at sunset under the 50th 
parallel, when there is a slight mist in the horizon. 
A dense stratum of clouds usually covers the heavens 
soon after midnight, but disappears with the falling 
of the morning dew. Fishermen catching the salmon 
as they ascend the stream, may be scen, with fires in 
the bow of their canoes, engaged between the islands. 
With this exception no native is enticed abroad by 
the brightness of the nights, while strangers from 
southern countries often suffer in St. Petersburg 
from want of sleep; and to this may probably be 
attributed in some measure the fever to which those 
are liable who arrive here in the spring. Deceived 
by the light, one can hardly believe the thermometer, 
which, in the last week of May, falls during the night, 
and near the ground, almost to the freezing point. 

Notwithstanding the strong nocturnal radiation, the 
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atmosphere here soon acquires in the spring a tem- 
perature sufficient to stimulate organic life. As early 
as the 6th of June, I found a bath in the Nevka agree- 
able and reviving: indeed, the natives had begun 
bathing some days before; while in Berlin, 73° 
further south, the cold bath is hardly tolerable before 
June. The temperature of the main stream at its 
surface was, on the 5th of this month, forty-three 
days after the disappearance of the ice, 9° 4’; in the 
shallow branches, between the islands, it was pro- 
bably higher. The current of the Neva has been 
found by M. Lenz to have, in mid-channel, a rate of 
only two Parisian feet; near the banks, of 1:3 in a 
second.* 


* The immediate occasion of these measurements was the investigation 
of certain corrections required for M. Lenz’s valuable researches into the 
temperature of the sea at various depths, made by him during Capt. 
Kotzebue’s expedition in 1823—1826. (See Nouv. Mém. de l’Acad. de 
St. Petersburg, VI. Ser. tom. i.) 
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CHAP. III. 


PREPARATIONS FOR DEPARTURE.~——- MODE OF YOKING IN CARRIAGES. 
——ROAD TO MOSCOW.-—— IMPERIAL DEMESNES.— SINGULAR CUSTOM 
AT TOSNA.— PEASANTS’ ICE-CELLARS.— NOVGOROD, 1TS DECLINE. 
——RIVER MSTA.—- SHOES OF BAST.—— SECT OF THE STRIGOLNIKI.— 
BOULDERS.—- FREQUENCY OF OAK.-—— ELEVATION OF THE VALDAI. 
— BELL MANUFACTURE.—YEDROVO.— LOG ROADS BEGIN.—CANAL 
BETWEEN THE VOLGA AND THE NEVA. —~- VUISHNYI VOLOCHOK.— 
INTERNAL TRAFFIC BY WATER. — NATIONAL SONGS. — CARAVANS 

- FROM THE UKRAINE. — PECULIARITY OF THE CATTLE. — TORJOK. 
-—~ LEATHER MANUFACTURE. — CULTIVATION OF CHERRIES. —— 
WINES OF THE DON. —~ GREAT MONASTERY. — TVER.-—— IMPROVED 
LANDSCAPE. 


Arter the arrival of Professor Hansteen, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Due, in Petersburg, on the 21st of 
June, the magnetic observations were repeated with his 
instruments, both at the place above mentioned in 
the Botanic Gardens, and also for the purpose of de- 
tecting local influences, if any existed, at the north 
end of Vasilief’s Island, and in what is called the 
Smolensko Field. By these repetitions we effected a 
complete comparison of the instruments, such as 
might serve for obtaining two independent and avail- 
able sets of observations, whether we travelled to- 
gether to the same points or extended our researches 
into different quarters of the globe. 

On the 9th of July were signed the long-wished for 
passports for our journey. These were what are 
called patent sheets, one made out for the Norwegian 
expedition in general; the other in my name, with a 
view to my separate continuation of the journey. 
We were surprised at the laconic style of this all- 
powerful talisman. Aids of another kind, but still of 
great importance, were the letters which we received 
from M. Prokofiev, Director of the American trading 
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Company, to the factories at Nijnei N aveored: 
Irkutsk, Yakutsk, and Okhotsk; and letters of intro. 
duction from M. ‘Hedenstrom and Capt. Wrangel to 
their personal acquaintances in Hastern Siberia. 

My instruments were packed in the bottom of the 
brichka, secured from the effects of jolting by folds 
of Tatar felt. A stock of gun-flints was provided by 
the advice of persons well acquainted with Siberia, 
and also a set of tea things ingeniously made to pack 
together, for the convenience of travellers. Mat- 
tresses, too, were procured, not merely in case we 
should spend our nights in the open air, but for use, 
also, within doors; for bed furniture is, in Russia, 
unknown to the people in general, and, indeed, their 
language has no name for it. The tuphydaki, or mat- 
tresses commonly used in St. Petersburg, are bor- 
rowed, in name and deed, from the Bashkirs of the 
southern Uralian Hills. The word postéla, which 
signifies any cloths or furs used in spreading or 
covering a bed, is derived from the Latin sterno. The 
wooden bedsteads, which are to be found only in the 
houses of the wealthier inhabitants of cities, are called 
Krovati, a word evidently not of Sclavonian origin, 
but formed from the Greek xpaBarog. 

*Qur carriage not having been made in St. Peters- 
burg was obliged to be adapted to the usual Russian 
mode of yoking. The pole was at first allowed to 
remain, but subsequently its removal became neces- 
sary, when the carriage was set to run as a sledge. 
The Russian mode of putting horses to in carriages, 
which is adopted almost universally with every kind 
of vehicle, is quite peculiar, and for going at great 
speed has manifest advantages. The shafts have a 
perforation or a ring at one end, which slips on the 
axle within the wheel. The upper ends of the shafts 
are then fastened by cords to the extremities of the 


axles, and are thus drawn outwards, while a strong 
#3 
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wooden bow, bound to them near their upper ends, 
and standing over the horses’ withers, keeps them 
together, while it lends them elasticity. The ex- 
tremities of the shafts being bound fast to the horse- 
collar, which is of wood, elastic and open below, the 
closing and tying of the collar, an operation which 
requires both strength and dexterity, completes the 
yoking. Thus the horse and carriage are joined 
together tightly, yet without any inconvenient stiff- 
ness; every motion of the horse is communicated at 
once to the carriage, and there are no sudden checks 
or impulses, such as arise from the tightening or 
relaxing of the traces, when these are the means of 
draught. 

The reins of the middle or shaft horse pass through 
rings attached to the wooden bow, which connects 
the shafts, and are thus kept clear of entanglement. 
The side horses are yoked, as in Western Europe, 
with bars and traces ; their inner reins being fastened 
to the shafts, while the outer ones go to the driver’s 
hands. To the description of the Russian manner 
of yoking horses in carriages, and of the rapid driving 
usual in St. Petersburg, may be appropriately added 
some mention of the peculiar cries with which the 
drivers either incite their horses, or warn pedestrians 
of their approach. The word padi, go along, is ra- 
pidly repeated with variety of accent, and then, at 
regular intervals, is screamed out at the highest pitch 
of the voice. These shrill crics are matter of fashion ; 
so that either boys, or men distinguished for high 
pitch and piercing quality of voice, are in general 
preferred as drivers. 

During the last days of our residence in St. Peters- 
burg we were unccasingly followed by long-bearded 
horse keepers, importuning us to hire their horses 
for the first portion of our journey; for on account 
of the great demand for post-horses from the capital 
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in all directions, the government has renounced, for 
the adjacent stages, its exclusive right to supply tra- 
vellers with horses; and so active is the competition 
among those who engage in the business thus relin- 
quished by the government, that horses may be hired 
of them on terms far below those of the post. The 
gratuity looked forward to by the driver or postilion, 
is here, as throughout Europe in general, named 
after the popular drink, which is, in this case, tea. 
“Something for tea” is the common petition of the 
drivers in St. Petersburg; and, indeed, we observed 
that in the public houses on Vasilief’s Island, the 
ordinary drink of this class of people is tea. Brandy, 
monopolised by the crown, is retailed in St. Peters-. 
burg, by licensed parties, in shops exclusively devoted 
to this business; but these places, though much 
visited, are never, like the tea houses, the common 
resort of the lower and middle classes. 

On the morning of the 11th of July, we left St. 
Petersburg on our way to Moscow, and by nine o’clock 
at night we had travelled over about 904 versts of 
good road. During the first third of the journey the 
proximity of the capital was still recognisable in the 
cultivation of the land, the hamlets visible at a little 
distance from the road, and still more in the woods 
and shrubberies adorning the imperial demesnes of 
Tsarskoe Selo and Pavlovsk. Further on, beyond 
Tjora, thick forest prevails on both sides of the road. 
Pools of water, collected in every open spot, announce 
the fenny character of the country. Birch and tall 
pines predominate almost exclusively; fir trees are 
seen only on dry spots. On the moist margin of the 
forest grow Epilobium angustifolium and Spirwa Ul- 
maria, always together, forming a thick hedge of the 
height of a man, and extremely luxuriant. This 
forest differs very decidedly in its character from 


that on the eastern frontiers of Prussia, towards 
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Courland, chiefly owing to the retentiveness of the 
soil. The heat of the day, which in the dry fir forests 
would have been insupportable, was here tempered 
by the humid air and the evaporation. Large blocks 
of granite lay strewed about in such abundance as to 
supply the material for forming the road. 

We were surprised to see some farm-houses and 
even villages without a field of tillage near them. The 
hay-harvest, which seemed abundant, was in some 
places quite finished. IJjora and Tosna are populous 
villages of boarded log-houses, which look well. On 
the bridge at Tosna stood women, offering to those 
who crossed it Kvas, with pieces of ice floating in 
it, in clean wooden bowls. Here every peasant’s 
dwelling has its ice-cellar. Ice is much more easily 
kept here than in Berlin, to say nothing of the facility 
with which it is obtained in winter from the stream 
flowing through the place. We spent the night in 
- Pomeranya, a village, the inhabitants of which retain 
no traces of their Finnish descent. Here a German 
has established an inn; a convenience unknown to the 
national usages of Russia, and but rarely met with in 
the further course of our journey. 

When we had completed our magnetical obser- 
vations, we left Pomeranya (J uly 19, ) with post 
horses. The first part of the journey lay through a 
flat, marshy, and thickly-wooded country, like that 
already passed over. At Chudovo, sixteen miles from 
Pomerdanya, the character of the landscape began to 
change, and a low range of hills, extending S.5. W. 
to the lake of [men, now varied the picture. But at 
Podberéso, which is situate, as the name implies, under 
a birch wood, the scene completely shifted, and we 
at length saw an open, undulating country with 
meadows and corn fields. The inhabitants of Chidovo 
and Podberéso are wholly occupied in breeding and 
keeping horses; the men taking by turns, according 
to rules established among themselves, the duties of 
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drivers and carriers. As we entered the latter place — 
on a holyday, we saw the people in their best dresses 
loitering before their doors. The men wore striped 
shirts, over white linen trousers, and carried a jacket, 
always of bright yellow, hanging over their shoulders. 
They put on the jacket, and bind it close with a 
girdle, when about to start on a journey; a pair of 
enormous leathern gloves then completes their equip- 
ment as drivers. " 

As we approached Novgorod, the hills attained a 
greater elevation, and beyond the old buildings of 
the town we could see the bright surface of lake 
Ilmen. Here are ruins of old walls and fortifications, 
works of the rudest kind. A wooden bridge leads 
over the broad stream of the Volkhof to the principal 
quarter of the town, where the towers of some sixty 
churches and monasteries serve as monuments of 
bygone importance. The houses, which are for the 
most part of wood, with carved ornaments, stand 
scattered among the public buildings, very imper- 
fectly arranged so as to form streets. 

We saw in Novgorod a religious procession led by 
the priests singing ; after them came the civil officers 
of the town, dressed in their uniform, then +the 
bearded merchants and other citizens. We were 
told that Novgorod had lately lost its importance, the 
trade having gone to the other side of the lake ; where 
the town of Staraya Russ, with its brine springs and 
salt pans, has suddenly risen to distinction. The 
plain, three or four miles wide, round Novgorod, bears 
no traces of the buildings and population with which 
it is said to have been formerly covered. But we 
must not on this account reject the tradition, for 
even the wooden houses of the present day are capable 
of being easily removed so as to leave no trace behind ; 
but in former times the Russian towns were, as to the 
dwellings, no better than temporary encampments. 
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The inhabitants turn to account the extreme fer- 
tility of the soil, by cultivating culinary vegetables 
assiduously. But, with the exception of a few apple 
~ trees and blsel berrice. which latter are here reared 

in garderis as well as grow wild, we saw no signs of 
an attempt to produce fruit. 

We left Novgorod at two o’clock in the ahiemnoon 
(July 13.), and at Brénuitzi, twenty-four miles from 
that place, crossed the Msta; which, in spite of its 
sluggishness, has a fine appearance, owing to its great 
width. Its right bank rises to a height of 150 feet 
above the water, and this degree of elevation continues 
over an extensive tract. About four miles from 
Saitsévsky-Yam (sixty-two versts from Novgorod), 
where our day’s journey terminated, the ground sud- 
denly assumed a bright-red colour, such as is seen in 
the variegated marl, and the more recent strata of the 
Keuper sandstone. The surface was at the same time 
varied with low hills. 

On alighting to spend the night at a peasant’s house 
in Saitsdva, we were received with the customary 
expressions of welcome and hospitality, for the people 
here never think of deriving gain from the enter- 
tainment of travellers. But I saw in this village, as 
well as in some other places along the road, a cook’s 
shop. Near this kind of establishment, there is ordi- 
narily a baker’s shop also, announced by wheaten 
loaves (Kalachi) hung up in front: these loaves have 
a singular shape, resembling a basket with a round 
handle. The Sclavonian term Kaldchi still remains 
with little change in Germany, introduced probably 
by the Vends. In some parts of Brandenburg, loaves 
not unlike the Russian are now called Kalash. At 
the entrance of the village, too, we saw ample pro- 
vision made for another and most pressing want of 
pedestrians, in a magazine of Labti or bast-shoes. 
These, though light and flexible, soon wear out; an 
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inconvenience obviated in some measure by the cus- 
tom of the country, as shoes may be had at every 
post station. 

The keeping of horses is the chief ianindes of the 
people of Saitséva, and they engage most heartily in 
the lucrative occupation. In order to be always 
ready for travellers, watch is kept on the road at 
night by a number of men, who lie on the ground 
wrapped up in thick cloaks to protect them from 
the cold. As soon as their practised ears catch the 
sound of the bell, which is attached to every post con- 
veyance, they start up, and have the horses standing 
ready by the time the carriage arrives. The smith’s 
trade also, and those of the wheelwright and coach- 
maker, are much in requisition near the great road. 
If iron be wanted tor any repairs, in general there is 
but one person in the village possessing a sufficient 
supply of it, but all the rest are ready and eager to 
remedy every defect with wood and cordage. “ We'll 
set it right, whatever is the matter,” is the cry of a 
host of sturdy fellows, longing for something to do, 
and who set to work at once examining the carriage. 
When they have found a defect, as they are sure to 
do, they repair it in a manner equally despatchful 
and effectual. All are busy upon it, and all beg for 
remuneration. They are satisfied with the merest 
trifle; but the applicants are so many, that it is cus- 
tomary to parry their demands with a jest, and to 
promise to pay thcir sons —most of them being young 
unmarried men. 

Here, as well as in several other villages of the 
government of Novgorod, we saw old men wearing 
their hair cut short round the crown of the head, to 
show their connexion with the old sect of the Stri- 
gélniki. In 1375, Karp Strigolnik, a fanatical lay- 
man, raised a violent opposition against the clergy, 
whom he accused of simony and abuse of the rite of 
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confession. It seems likely that the name Strigdlniki 
was given to him and his followers on account of 
- their mode of wearing the hair; for its accordance in 
sound with an epithet descriptive of their custom 
(from strigu, I clip; and géloi, bald,) can hardly be 
thought the result of accident. But it may be ob- 
served, that the Russians were distinguished by this 
sort of tonsure long before the introduction of Chris- 
tianity among them; and the adoption of it by reli- 
gious sects, subsequent to that event, probably arose 
in some degree from attachment ta old customs. 
Already in the fourth century, it is related by Priscus, 
who accompanied an embassy to the court of Attila, 
that he met with a Greek who, being compelled to 
live with the Scythians, had adopted all their customs, 
and “had his hair cut off round the crown of his head.” 

The reddish colour of the ground observed yester- 
day continued to-day (July 14.) as far as Kresttsui, 
thirty-one versts beyond Saitsdva. The coloured, 
marly strata seemed to rest on a black deposit, pro- 
bably coal. Large blocks of granite lay along the 
road-side, brought “out of the wood,” as the people 
informed us. As the country here is level and co- 
vered with uninterrupted forest, this statement plainly 
indicates the wide and general extension of boulders 
from the north. Near Kresttsui, oaks suddenly make 
their appearance in the woods, mixed with birch, ash, 
and black poplar. The road rises perceptibly towards 
Valdai, and here one sees plainly confirmed the ob- 
servation often made in temperate climates, that the 
northern and north-western aspects are most favour- 
able to the growth of trees, for the oaks grew more 
numerous, and the foliage in general exhibited more 
vigour, the nearer we approached to the summit of 
the ridge of Valdai.* Wild doves appear to be 


* A remarkable example of this occurs at Wernigerode on the Hartz, 
where on the northern side of the mountain walnut and chestnut trees 
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without shyness. 

Valdai, which we reached at seven in the evening, 
stands in a narrow, open plain on the crest of the 
ridge. The lake lies towards the N. E., about eighty 
feet lower than the houses. Granite. blocks of con- 
siderable size are strewed over the surface of the ridge, 
which seems to be itself formed wholly of loose drift 
and gravel deposited by a recent flood on the northern 
slope of the original ridge. The inhabitants of the 
place knew nothing of rock in a continuous mass, nor 
were they acquainted even with its name (Skalui). 
The limestone which they use, is found, as they as- 
sured us, only in small, loose fragments. Apples, 
with some other fruits and vegetables, thrive better 
in Valdai than in Novgorod; and yet, if we may trust 
a single observation with the barometer, the former 
place stands at the height of 1220 fect above the sea. 

The inhabitants of Valdai came originally from 
southern Russia, and are distinguished for their viva- 
city. In conformity with an old custom, we were 
received by a number of women, who offer cakes, 
strung together on a thread, to those newly arrived ; 
and, having sold some, allow the strangers, by way of 
closing the bargain, to kiss them. But, whether from 
accident or design, this ceremony was performed in 
our case by the oldest and ugliest of the female popu- 
lation, The-prevailing sect is that of the Starovyértzi, 
or adherents of the old belief, and many of their secu- 
lar usages had doubtless at first a religious meaning. 
Thus, the cakes above alluded to are called lambs, pro- 
bably in reference to the Easter cake, which is called 
the Paschal lamb. The antiquity in Russia of the 


bear fruit at a mean temperature which would be hardly sufficient for 
their continuance in other situations. The true explanation of this phe- 
nomenon is, that the vegetation under a northern aspect is so much 
retarded as to be secured from the danger of night frosts in spring. 
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custom of giving bread particular shapes and names, is 
_ proved by Herberstein’s narrative ; for he tells us, that 
at the court of the Tsar in Moscow, there were distri- 
buted among the people cakes shaped like a yoke, in 
order .to remind those who ate them of their servile 
condition. Valdai has been long famed throughout 
Russia for the brass bells made there, and which are 
used by the post drivers. The ordinary price of one 
of these bells is five roobles, but some of finer tone and 
containing silver, cost at least five times as much. 
This is not here made a special branch of industry, 
but every inhabitant who can afford to build a furnace 
and workshop behind his house casts bells after his 
own fashion. 

(July 15.) At Yedrdévo, fourteen miles from Val- 
dai, the thick woods disappear, and the country sinks 
suddenly, the plain being now strewed with fragments 
of white limestone. At the foot of the declivity, which 
has a depth perhaps of 200 feet, 1s a small lake, and 
near it several apunes one of which had a tem- 
perature of only 2°°5 R.; whereas the springs: at 
Valdai were from 4°°5 to 4°75. It cannot be doubted 
that the water was in this instance protected 
from the solar heat by the marshy character of the 
ground at the foot of the limestone ridge. The 
efficacy of a covering of bog, as a non-conductor of 
heat, in preventing the melting of ice, 1s well known ; 
and indeed the people here are thus enabled to keep 
ice in cellars of very moderate depth. 

It is remarkable that stone pavements are here 
superseded for a long distance by log-roads, formed 
by laying the trunks of trees together in the direction 
of the road, and covering these with the branches laid 
crosswise. It is probable that in former times, these 
wooden roads were the only kind known to the Rus- 
sians, even in citics, and indeed vestiges of wooden 
footways still remain in St. Petersburg ; yet a stone 
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pavement having been once adopted on the most im- 
portant road in the empire, we can hardly suppose 
that it would have been interrupted here by the old- 
fashioned log-road, if it were not that the granite 
boulders are much less numerous on the south side of 
the Valdai ridge. In order to smooth these log-roads 
a little for horses and carriages, it 1s usual to strew 
them in summer with boughs and leaves. In winter 
the snow fills up every cavity and brings all to a 
level. It is worthy of remark, that the nettle here 
takes place of the Epilobium and Spiraa, which have 
hitherto predominated, and forms an impenetrable 
thicket between the road and the adjoining wood. 

Near Khatilovo, thirty-six versts from Yedrdvo, 
may be seen on the roadside the stones which mark 
the bounds of the governments of Novgorod and 
Tver. Thirty versts further we arrived at Vuishnyi 
Volochok, where we spent the night. Volochdk is 
the diminutive of Vélok, a portage or place where 
boats or their loading, as the case may be, are carried 
over land, from one navigable stream to another. At 
this Vuishnyi, or highest portage, a connexion has 
always existed between the ordinary routes of com- 
merce, leading on the one side to the Caspian Sea, 
on the other to the Baltic. The rivers Tverza and 
Msta, both broad and navigable streams, the former 
descending to the Volga, the latter joining the Neva, 
are here separated by a narrow tract of moderate 
elevation. 

‘This communication, the advantages of which for 
trade appear to have been recognised at a very early 
age, was rendered more complete by Peter I., who 
had a canal cut across the portage. The return from 
the Baltic to the Caspian is unfortunately prevented 
by the rapids of the Msta below Brénitzui; but from 
the Volga,-which is popularly called, and not without 
reason, the nursing mother of the empire, from 4000 
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to 6000 well-laden barges go annually by the canal 
and the Msta to St. Petersburg. “A large number of 
these carry flour, covered with bast-mats, for the 
northern provinces. But leather, iron, and the other 
products of the Uralian mines and manufactories, also 
reach the capital by the same course. The inhabitants 
of Vuishnyi Volochék are great gainers by this 
navigation. They supply horses to draw the boats 
through the canal. They also build the flat-bottomed. 
barges of small draught, which here take the place of 
the larger and more perfectly constructed boats of the 
Volga. Those which descend the Msta are broken 
up and sold as timber, and in the same way large 
supplies of timber for ship-building are floated from 
the forests of Kasan to the Baltic. 

The little town, of wooden houses, seemed well 
peopled, and full of life and activity; this was indeed 
partly owing to the influx of labourers which takes 
place here every summer when the navigation is open. 
In the evening we saw before every door a crowd of 
young men and women, amusing themselves with 
their very peculiar national songs. One can hardly 
help supposing that a large proportion of the national 
melodies of Russia were intended to illustrate the 
easy transition from the pathetic to the ridiculous. 
Stanzas of the most melancholy character are de- 
livered with a natural expression, when, on a sudden, 
the chorus repeats the last words in shrill and pro- 
longed piping notes. The individuals most exercised 
in this mode of singing the burden continue the 
note till they are just exhausted, and then, slapping 
their throats, affect to compel fresh voeal efforts. 
This 1s received with laughter by the hearers, though 
the song itself was grave and seriously delivered. 
There is no parody of the words in this case, but by 
voice and manner alone the singers contrive to go at 
once from passion and feeling to mere drollery. This 
mode of singing a burden, is commonly described by 
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‘aterm which signifies “ to draw out” or prolong. But, 

on the other hand, the expression ‘“ a drawn-out song” 
invariably means one of tragic contents; so that it 
would appear as if in the popular mind here, irony 
and parody were inseparable from the serious lyric. 

There is something in this kind of singing ex- 
tremely characteristic of the Russian people; for one 
sces among them, in every turn of life, a systematic 
tendency to hurry from a mood bordering on despair 
to thoughtless merriment. <A certain mockery of 
feeling and inert resignation to fate abridge the reign 
of the passions and weaken their influence. It 1s not 
improbable that this peculiarity of temperament may 
have had something to do with the revolutions which 
have reduced the lower orders of the Russians to 
their present dcbased and servile condition. 

The road from Volochok to Torjok (July 16.) led 
over a perfectly level country with tillage and corn 
fields here and there, or else dry ground and heavy 
forests of fir. On the dry soil in the woods we saw 
fragments of a quartz resembling hornstone, and bear- 
ing impressions of corals, star-fish, and sca-urchins. 
In proportion as boulders of the older rocks cease to 
present themselves, the more frequently do the com- 
paratively recent geognostical formations appear at 
no great distance from their original positions. 

Lhe road was much enlivened to-day by caravans 
on their way from the Ukraine to St. Petersburg. 
Men on horseback, with long poles like pikes, drove: 
before them immense herds of horned cattle. With 
every train were several vehicles drawn by oxen; 
either kibitkas, in which the owners of the herds 
travelled, or open tilegues, laden with the wines of 
the Don and the productions of Southern Russia. On 
the front of the kibitkas we saw always a small carved 
wooden image with a bunch of a dry woolly plant 
(looking from a little distance like Rhus cotinus) tied 
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before it. The followers of the caravans, of whom 
we made inquiries respecting this custom, represented 
it only as the common mode of ornamenting car- 
riages. Yet it is probably founded on some ancient 
superstition, for among the Kussians and their neigh- 
bours may be found traces of many strange opinions 
with respect to plants. Thus, the Cytisus hirsutus is 
always named in the popular songs as a plant of bad 
omen, which grows on places stained with murder. 
The Finnish tribes in general have an almost religious 
respect for rose-trees ; while the Lithuanians look upon 
the elder bush as the dwelling and the altar of one of 
their chief deities. 

The cattle of the Ukraine seemed to be distin guished 
by the constancy of their fallow-grey colour and their 
jet-black horns. On the skirts of the woods in thé 
level country gone over to-day hares were very nu- 
merous. We were assured that in winter thcir fur 
is perfectly white, but at present they were darker 
than is usual in Germany. 

At Torjok, where we arrived at cight o’clock in the 
evening, we lodged in the house of one who had 
grown rich by manufacture. The inhabitants of this 
town are all engaged in making various articles of 
Russia leather, which they either “embroider with gold 
and silver, or unite in patterns of different colours. 
These productions have lately become an article of 
the Itussian export trade. The Russians learned this 
art from the Tatars, whom they soon surpassed, and 
the name “ Kasan boots,” now usually given to the 
boots and shoes made in Torjok, points to a Tatar 
origin ; for among the Russians, Kasan was originally 
the land of the Tatars; and the learned men of Western 
Europe too often give the name of Tatars erroneously 
to tribes who had no connexion with Kasan. The 
leather used in this manufacture is not prepared ner 
but is brought from the capital. 
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There was one luxury here which surprised us, 
from its contrast with the geographical position of 
the place. Ripe cherries of a superior kind were 
carried about for sale in the neighbourhood of the 
town, at a very low price. These were not forced 
nor sheltered with glass at any season, but owed their 
perfection to the peculiar choice of the ground in 
which they were planted. Cherry trees are here 
planted, not on level ground, but in gullies or deep 
hollows, sometimes purposely dug for them. These 
are called, in the dialect of the place, grunt. The 
peculiar advantage of this mode of proceeding appears 
to consist in the protection of the plant from cold 
winds; great pains are taken also to dress the surface 
of the griinti so as to make the ground capable of 
retaining heat. It was already remarked by Her- 
berstein, (at the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
when the use of hotbeds was not yet generally known 
in Germany,) that in Russia the growth of melons 
was wonderfully promoted by skilfully manuring and 
loosening the soil. The effects of this kind of care are 
exhibited, though in a less degree, in the case of the 
cherry trees, which, in the little, artificial glens 
(grunti) escape the keen frosts of winter and of spring. 

From Torjok to Tver (July 17.), the road went 
over a level tract, which became more dry and sandy 
the nearer we approached the Volga. The sandy 
spots were occupied by woods of fir, while in the 
green fields watered by rivulets grew pines. On one 
of these rivulets lies Miédnoi Yam, or Copper Village, 
so called from the copper roof of its church. 

In the post-house at this place we were treated 
with some wine of the Don, procured the day before 
from one of the caravans that passed by. It re- 
sembled sparkling Champagne, and appeared to us no- 
wise inferior to the wine made of French grapes. 
We were told that ‘the. wines of Southern Russia 
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were for a long time thought incapable of bearing 
carriage, until at last a wine-grower from Champagne, 
named Winzer, introduced the mode of preparation 
which is now adopted, and thereby gave rise to 
another of those remarkable contrasts which result 
from the connexion between Northern and Southern 
Russia. The Don wine is sold in St. Petersburg at 
one third of the price of genuine Champagne. 

Close to Miédnoi Yam stand three very old oaks. 
‘These are evidently the remains of a forest of 
noble kind, simce the extirpation of which the 
country has become so dry as to be capable at pre- 
sent of supporting only a few firs; the scanty rem- 
nants of this earlicr vegetation suffice mercly to show 
that, in respect to temperature, this region (in lat. 
56° 9’) is far more favourable to the growth of oak 
than that of St. Petersburg, although elevated five 
or six hundred fect above the level of the sea 

A few miles from Miédnoi we left the high road, in 
order to get a sight of a large and very “colebrated 
monastery. We found its handsome stone buildings 
concealed in the midst of a dreary fir forest, so that 
they well deserved to be called ‘the dwelling in the 
desert”? (Pustuinya), the name here given ordi- 
narily to all convents. The chief edifice is sur- 
rounded by acourt, which is again enclosed by a high 
wall with battlements. At every angle of this out- 
ward enclosure is a lofty tower, which : serves, we were 
assured, as a prison for the monks who offend 
against the strict discipline of the place. In the 
court are several tombstones, one of them shaded by 
an ash tree of great height and beauty. This monas- 
tery looks externally much more like a fortress than a 
place devoted to purposes of religion. The unusual 
size and careful execution of. this edifice, taken in 
connexion with the well-known dislike of the Russians 
to stone buildings, show what sacrifices the pcople 
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were obliged to make when Christianity first esta- 
blished its ascendency among them. The outer gate 
was opened to us by the steward. The great courts 
seemed wholly desolate, yet we were told that the 
central buildings were inhabited by “the holy fathers,” 
and that travellers would find in them every accom- 
modation. We preferred, however, the rapid continu- 
aticn of the journey to Tver to an ‘acquaintance with 
the inmates of the convent. 

The couriers whom we had to do with in the 
government of Tver were all tall and slender, and of 
cheerful dispositions. They are said to have come 
originally. from Little Russia. The banks of the 
Tverza, which we touched upon several times to-day, 
are formed of sandy slopes, from forty to sixty feet 
high; but the narrow slip of land between that. river 
and the Volga is low and dry, strewed over abun- 
dantly with. the rolled pebbles of quartz already 
spoken of. At Tver the Volga flows very slowly ; 
we found it also comparatively narrow, but the banks 
bore traces of a recent fall of its waters; this was 
attributed, by the inhabitants of the place, to the 
great heat of the weather. 

‘Tver (664 versts from Torjok) has the stamp of a 
town planned and built by government, with churches 
and public edifices of stone; the private houses, with 
scarcely an exception, being of wood. The boarded 
outsides of the latter are painted. Wooden footways 
run along the houses, and outside of them stand rows 
of lime trecs. On the Volga near the town, lay a 
great many barges, laden for the voyage down the 
river. They have no sails, but are towed along the 
bank. 

We travelled to-day (July 18.) from Tver to Klin, 
eighty-two versts. During the first half of our journey, 
the road went over a sandy soil, never above a mile 


from the Volga; but in proporue as we increased 
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our "distinc from the river, the country gradually 
rising assumed a more pleasing appearance, and culti- 
‘vation became more frequent. ‘This change was par- 
ticularly manifest at the Shékha, on the bounds of the 
governments of Tver and Moscow. 

Klin, too, is prettily situate on the river Sestrya, 
which flows through the town with a far more lively 
course than any of the rivers which we have as yet 
seen can boast of. The hills, too, which rise S.E. of 
the town, and are partly clothed with wood, partly 
bared for tillage, add to the unusual variety of the 
landscape. In the post-house at Klin is a wareroom 
well supplied with the productions of the steel works 
at Tula. The price of these articles, compared with 
what is usual in Western Europe, is wonderfully low, 
which is probably to be ascribed to the low wages of 
the workman. There is no want of very handsome 
productions. [Besides inlaying steel with gold and 
silver, the workmen of Tula have learned to imitate 
the famed blank weapons of the Circassians. Yet 
their work is sometimes careful only on the surface, 
and their guns require to be strictly examined before 
they are made use of. 

The agreeable aspect of the country which began 
as soon as we had crossed the Volga, continued 
during our journey to-day (duly 19.) from Klin to 
Moscow (82 versts). For the first time since we left 
St. Petersburg we saw well-built country houses with 
signs of opulence between the grouped dwellings of 
the peasantry. The people here are not, in general, 
serfs on private estates, but in the capacity of Yaemsh- 
chiks, posting-masters or couriers, they discharge im- 
mediately to the state the service ‘required of them. 
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_ Moscow (where we remained from the 20th to the 
28th of July) is quite as colossal as St. Petersburg, 
but altogether far more various. The nature of the 
ground it stands on contributes to this; for hills, 
branching from the elevated stony region on the H. 
and 8. E., rise from the low marshy tract comprised 
between the Néglina and Ydnsa, streams which here 
join the Moskva. Thus appropriate sites may be 
chosen for every kind of building: but, on the other 
hand, it seems to have been mere chance which fixed 
in this spot the centre of the empire, for we find here 
no navigable river nor portage, nor any other cir- 
cumstance calculated to bring together the great lines 
of internal communication. 

Originally the fortified citadel stood on one of the 
hills, while the grandees occupied, with their palaces 
and gardens, the heights adjoining it on the east. 
The tradespeople and labouring classes settled on 
the marshy flats below; but revolutions and devasta- 
tion have done much more towards giving the place 
an air of variety than its original diversity of fea- 
ture. St. Petersburg might aptly assume for its 
typical device, a Minerva just sprung in full armour 
from her parent’s head; but that of Moscow should 


be the pheenix rising unchanged from her ashes. 
. G4 | 
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Western Europe is well acquainted with that fire 
of Moscow which formed so important an epoch in 
the history of Napoleon, but the buildings of the city 
furnish proofs of many and far more momentous 
catastrophes. Most of the stone churches have sur- 
vived, without injury, the last conflagration, while 
on their towers the Mohammedan crescent rises above | 
the cross, a monument of earlier revolutions. The 
yoke of the Tatars was so lasting and oppressive, that 
later events of a similar kind seein comparatively 
unimportant ; and even the French invasion is here 
thought little of, being usually compared with the 
irruptions of the Pechenegues, and those of the Poles 
in later times, but never set on a level with the 
Tatar domination. 

In truth, conflagrations were common occurrences 
in the history of the city; and although much in- 
formation has been lost respecting the earlier periods, 
yet there are on record, from the thirteenth century to 
the beginning of the Haicieentis not fewer than seven 
total destructions by fire, the most of them the work of 
victorious cnemies. Hence it may be easily under- 
stood why the national historians regard the last 
conflagration of the capital not as the critical event. 
of a remarkable campaign, but as an incidental affair 
of subordinate consequence. 

From the balconies of the lofty houses in Byéloi 
Gorod, that is, properly, the White Town, one has a 
view of the very streets which suffered most from 
the fire; but there exists no longer any trace of such 
a calamity; the whole scene seems to smile with the 
sense of comfort and prosperity: the well-built houses 
J ustify fully the epithet Bielokumenaya, or “of white 
stone,” which, properly belonging to some parts of 
the city, but poetically extended to the whole, is 
always given to Moscow in the popular songs. 

The roofs, covered with sheet iron, are painted 
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green; and, from a distance, completely disappear 
among the groups of tall trees, which rise from the 
gardens. Tle gilt cupolas of countless towers glitter 
off the green background. The low wooden houses 

which formerly encircled all the gardens, scattered 
among the stone buildings, are now much decreased 
innumber. At present they are to be seen chiefly in 
the suburbs, which either seem to stretch to the 
horizon, or else are concealed in thick birch woods. 
At the time of the French invasion these woods were 
cut down in the immediate vicinity of the city, but 
they have grown again with extraordinary rapidity. 
We have often observed, at Moscow, birch trees 
hewn for fencing, yet still alive in the horizontal 
position, and throwing out shoots. The great dis- 
tinction of the unvaried vegetable nature in this 
region is its tenacity of life ; and, singular enough, 
the same capability of existing under oppression, and 
of withstanding stubbornly every revolutionising in- 
fluence, is here the characteristic of man also. The 
ear of the stranger is sure, at every turn of conversa- 
tion, to catch the sounds “kak ni bud” (no matter 
how), with which the Russians are used to give ex- 
pression to their habitual indifference and renuncia- 
tion of all care. 

It is a consequence of this peculiarity of the na- 
tional character that the Russian of the lower classes 
can live on mere offal and refuse, and on these terms 
can give his ser vices to another, who, in like manner, 
expending little save on appearances, acquires mercly 
to gratify the insatiable desire of acquiring. Not- 
withstanding the great variety of condition, which, 
under these circumstances, the population exhibits, 
every-thing has the stamp of nationality, and an ob- 
stinate adherence to established usage may be plainly 
recognised as a fundamental principle. Some foreign 
customs, indeed, are adopted from strangers residing 
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in Moscow, but they are, at the same time, so changed 
as to be assimilated to the national manners. Rus- 
‘sian nationality may be compared to @ river which 
receives other streams without changing its name; or 
still better, to a living organism, which, while de- 
vouring every variety of food, continues still the 
same. 

Among the chief features of Moscow, the Kremlin 
is still the most remarkable. In sense and etymo- 
logy this name 1s perfectly represented by the word 
“fort;” it is of true Sclavonian derivation; and 
not, as has been said, Tataric. The walls which en- 
circle the Kremlin are approached from the W. and 
N. W., through the new and well-built streets of 
Kitdéigorod. Watch-towers, with battlements, stand 
at every angle of the wall, which is entered through 
a dark vaulted covered way, named ‘the Saviour’s 
Gate.” In this passage is a miraculous image, which 
the great majority of believers regard with the pro- 
foundest reverence; others would take it to be the 
figure of a sentinel armed with the ancient halbert. 
The greatest care is taken not to allow dogs to enter 
by this gate; and here again we have a proof that, 
from the religious point of view, the Russians look 
on this animal as unclean. 

On the S. and S. E. the hill extends to the cliff, at 
the foot of which the Moskva and Neglina unite their 
waters. The extensive area within the walls is con- 
fusedly strewed over with churches and monasteries, 
military works, and the ancient palace. The eccle- 
siastical buildings are still inhabited by the metro- 
politan and some others of the clergy; the synods, 
also, are held in them; but the palace of the Tsars, 
an immense labyrinth of shapeless buildings, is 
wholly desolate and forsaken. These look like mc- 
numents of the earliest times, and their very rude- 
ness makes us wonder at their age. Masterpieces 
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of architecture are but fair copies of the ever en- 
during laws of beauty, and never look so old as 
inferior works, though the latter be comparatively 
recent. In the middle of the court still remains the 
tribune or stand from which, when the Tsars resided 
here, the benediction was annually given to the 
people : it is as rude and simple as if intended only 
for temporary use, yet has the appearance of great 
age. Near it lie five colossal guns, which are oddly 
covered with stone arches, and seem more likely to 
inspire false confidence than to afford protection. 
Once a year only, at Easter, the Kremlin 1s full of life, 
and these guns serve to announce to the admiring 
people the precise moment when the festival begins. 
Great castings, meant rather for show than use, 
seem to have been from the earliest times very much 
to the taste of the Russians. Close to the large guns 
lies the still greater bell, in a hole in the ground at 
the foot of the Ivan Tower. As this is probably the 
largest metal casting in existence, it seems worthy 
of remark that Herodotus (460 B.c.) saw with the 
Scythians, between the Dniepr and Kuban, what was 
at that time no less wonderful as a work of art. It 
was a metal vessel, which, from the thickness and the 
cubic contents assigned to it by the historian, who 
says nothing of its shape, may be computed at a 
medium to have weighed 41,000 French pounds, sup- 
posing it to have been bronze. This Scythian vessel, 
Herodotus adds, was six times as large as the largest 
similar vessel in Greece. Even at the present day 
such a work would be thought remarkable, for the 
largest bell in France (that of Rouen), weighs but 
36,000 Ibs. It is only in comparison with the bell of 
the Kremlin, that the vessel of Exampe appears in- 
significant, for the former weighs between 300,000 
and 400,000 lbs., or about ten times the weight of the 
Scythian vessel, This colossal work is 21°3 fect high 
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Wik22-5 feet. diameter where widest ; it is nowhere 
Jess than six inches thick, but has a thickness of 
nearly two feet at its lower ace 

Herodotus informs us that “Ariantas, King of ‘Ate 
Scythians, collected the metal for‘the vessel at Exampe, 
by a tax imposed on the whole nation, every man 
being obliged, on pain of death, to bring in a spear- 
head: he adds, that the object of this was to learn 
the numbers of the people. Now it is remarkable 
that similar contributions for public purposes are of 
frequent occurrence in the history of Russia, under 
the name of offerings; and there exists, moreover, a 
very likely tradition, that to cast the bell of the Ivan 
Tower, vessels, arms, and implements of various kinds 
were collected throu shout the kingdom. So we have 
here a new example of the surprising steadfastness 
with which national manners and usages are pre- 
served in Russia. 

3ells, as well as every thing else connected in 
the remotest degree with ecclesiastical purposes, are 
held in great respect by the Russian people; but 
that of the Kremlin at Moscow is commended to 
especial veneration by the name of “ the eternal bell,” 
and the end is so far gamed that the origin of the 
work is already veiledin obscurity. Travellers, in the 
beginning of the e eighteenth century, would hardly have 
passed in silence over this remarkable specimen of 
art, if there were not some foundation for the state- 
ment that it was cast in the reign of the Empress 
Anna, about 1730. There are other circumstances 
which give probability to this date. Previous to 
that time the copper coinage of Russia was issued at 
so low a nominal value that it was exported in large 
quantities, a debased silver money being introduced 
in its stead. In taking measures to obviate this evil, 
‘the copper coinage was called in, under Anna, and 
by the advice of Golovkin and Miinnich, a large 
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amount’ of it was permanently withdrawn from cir- 
culation, and, for the first time in Russia, replaced 
with paper money. It is far from improbable, then, 
that the copper thus withdrawn from circulation was 
melted down and devoted to a pious purpose, in order 
to reconcile the people to the novelty of paper money. 

Calculated from the present price of copper, the 
mass of metal in “ the eternal bell” must be worth 
about two millions of roobles, without regard to the 
nobler metals superadded. As this sum formed a 
considerable portion of the whole amount of the cir- 
culating medium at that time, it is hard to conceive 
what motives besides those above mentioned could 
have induced such a sacrifice. 

. As to the tradition so much contested, that the 
great bell fell from the Ivan Tower into its present 
subterranean hiding-place, there seems to be no 
ground for denying the generally received account. 
F rom the edge which is buried inthe ground, a large 
piece is’ br oken off, just as would have happened from 
such a fall, and it may well be supposed that so heavy a 
body falling from a great height would make a deep 
impression in the carth. The soil in this spot is of a 
particularly yielding nature, and it is remarked that 
the bell sinks deeper every year. What must have 
been its effect, then, when it fell with great velocity ? 
A part of the edifice in which the bell is supposed to 
have been suspended, was destroyed by fire in 1737, 
and it may well be conceived that the rubbish then 
accumulated, as well as the attempts to clear it out, 
had the effect of deepening the hollow in which the 
great bell had originally lodged itself. 

A superior dexterity in casting metals, traditionally 
preserved in this part of the earth from the carliest 
times, is proved by the bells now hanging in the 
tower of Ivan Velikoi, and which were made soon 
after the erection of the church in 1600. The largest 
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of these weighs 4000 poods, or 133,684 French pounds ; 
it is consequently five times as heavy as the famous 
bell of Erfurt (said by Kircher to weigh 25,400 lbs.), 
and four times as heavy as that of Rouen. Perhaps 
the great antiquity of similar productions in China, 
where a bell of 120,000 lbs. was cast in 1403, under 
the Emperor Yum-Lo, may help to explain the skill 
of the Scythians and their successors, the Russians. * 
In proportion as Russia has become associated with 
Europe, it has been estranged from Southern Asia, 
with which it once maintained the closest intercourse. 
The’mines of Siberia were wrought from the earliest 
ages, and doubtless supplied Russia with the metals 
in the way of trade. Theaccumulation of the metals 
was the object which the Russian ruler had in view 
when, in the sixteenth century, he strictly forbade 
his subjects to pay foreign merchants for their goods 
in any thing but furs. 
The great, city, with its environs in the background 
and the river at the foot of the hill, alone lends a 
charm to the view from the top of the Ivan Tower ; 
the buildings of the Kremlin are too uncouth and 
confused to add to the beauty of the picture. Even 
, their occasional magnitude remains without effect, 
from want of unity of plan. While Moscow equals 
St. Petersburg in the elegance of its strects, it is 
much inferior in its public buildings. The Rus- 
sians themselves, however, do not think so. They 
look on the churches of Moscow, and particularly 
those of the Kremlin, with a veneration, which no 
artistic perfection could increase. On the evening 
of Easter Sunday a death-like silence reigns in the 
streets, till on a sudden, at midnight, the thunders 
of the great cannon at the Kremlin and the bells of 
250 churches, give the signal. The streets and 
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’ A full history and description of this work of art may be found in 
Athan. Kircher’s China Illustrata. | 
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church towers: are then all illuminated, and a dense 
throng of 400,000 people seems inspired with but one 
thought and feeling. The vagaries of the fanatical 
portion of them need not be here described; but with 
mutual felicitations and embraces all repeat the 
words “Christ is risen,” and all evince joy at the 
glad tidings. Children are accustomed from the 
tenderest age to share in the emotions of these noc- 
turnal festivals, and they feel to the end of their lives 
the force of the early impression. 

During the week after Easter, the people are 
edified with a sight of the sacred paraphernalia kept 
in the Kremlin. They gaze with devout admiration | 
at the numerous articles of priests’ attire; at the 
holy oil, and at the relics of the saints. The feast of 
the Jordan, also, or the benediction of the river, 
furnishes them with a spectacle four times a year, 
when “the secret gate” opens a passage from the 
Kremlin to the Moskva. 

The mercantile portion of the city is no less pecu- 
liar than the Kremlin. The quarter in which the 
retail business is carried on is called Kitdaigorod, or 
Chinese Town, a name which it obtained in the earliest 
times as the seat of the Chinese trade. At present it 
contains two Gostinie dvori, or bazaars, resembling 
that of St. Petersburg in arrangement, but far sur- 
passing it in variety and amount of business. One 
can hardly think of a desirable object, for the sale of 
which a row of stalls is not to be found here. Each 
dealer both buys and sells in his own line of business. 
Specie also is, here ranked among the articles of 
commerce. The current coins of all countries are 
to be purchased, as well as those which time or other 
circumstances have converted into mere articles of 
curiosity. 

It needs hardly to be mentioned, that the mer- 
cantile population of Moscow cling to the same 
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: antique habits which distinguish their brethren in St. 
Petersburg. Indecd, nationality § is much more = 
veloped in the former place. St. Petersburg is 
chameleon, the colour of which changes from eit 
‘The foreigner thinks it Russian, while to the native of 
Moscow it seems a foreign city. The comfortable 
tradesmen in Moscow have a quarter to themselves, 
and while their servants keep the shops, the bearded 
owners chat with one another in the street. They 
live in indolent resignation on what fortune sends 
them, and their language is proverbially that of care- 
less indifference. 

This kind of life is within the reach of serfs as well 
as freemen. Among the various expressions used in 
Russia to denote the servile condition, the most direct 
is the least offensive. The question, “ Whose art 
thou?” never hurts the feelings, and is answered 
with, either, “1 am my own,” or, as the case may be, 
with the name of another. But the appellation 
rab, which, considered in its etymology, signifies 
merely a labourer, is thought degrading and an insult. 
Leisure is here deemed the greatest aood, besides or 
without which liberty has nothing valuable to bestow. 
Business is commenced with little outlay in the rag- 
market, which ordinarily bears the opprobrious name 
occasionally given to that in St. Petersburg (see p. 40). 
But speculations in the way of gardening or farming, 
or contracts for work to be executed, are particularly 
to the taste of the more industrious of the lower 
orders. The manifold engagements thus entered into 
on terms of reciprocal advantage arg all called by 
one name, podriddi. The podridchiki are capable, 
by combination, of executing great works. The 
richer of them in Moscow will undertake to work 
quarries in Southern Russia, or to carry wine from 
the Don. 

As this kind of industry passes over insensibly into. 
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the operations of trade, the civic guilds or trade unions 
are constantly receiving reinforcements from the 
peasant class. The change thus effected in the pea- 
sant’s lot takes place the more readily, as it redounds 
to the interest of his lord or owner, for the tribute or 
dues of the artisan are much better paid than those 
of the rural labourer who has no interest in his work. 
Though this constant defection from the class of rural 
peasantry is not sufficient to work the abrogation of 
predial slavery, yet it has that tendency: it lessens 
the value of the estate and adds to the wealth of the 
lower orders. 

Although the occasional independent prosperity of 
those born serfs exhibits a germ which may grow 
till it completely revolutionizes the social condition 
of Russia, yet the old state of things is still firmly 
maintained in Moscow. In the Krasnaya Pléshchad, 
or Red Market, near the bazaar, may be commonly seen 
a string of men and women sent there by their masters 
to be hired or sold. These are serfs who, from want 
of industry, have become an incumbrance to their 
owners. 

But the Krdsnaya Pléshchad must not be supposed 

to resemble a Brazilian slave market. ‘The serfs sent 
to market for sale or hire are not accompanied by a 
guard or keeper: the care of improving their mode of 
existence is left wholly to themselves. Yet neither 
by this means nor by advertisements do they often 
change owners, for those who are privileged to possess 
serfs have usually more of them than they require. 
Russians of the trading class, on the other hand, as 
well as foreigners, can have servants only by hire ; and 
the people naturally prefer to be in the service of 
those who are not privileged masters. 
_ Although the grandees of Moscow think a country 
seat in summer indispensable, yet the city did not 
appear while we were there to have lost any of its 
H : 
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activity. The country seats bear the singular name 
of Podmoskovuy}, or Moscow Appurtenances, because 
the habitations twenty-five miles round the city are 
considered as belonging to it. The great number of 
horses kept here abridges distance, and many who 
spend the day at a distant country seat enjoy at 
night the pleasures of the city. 

In direct opposition to the feeling which prevails 
in St. Petersburg, no one here courts office. Nothing 
is thought so respectable as the enjoyment of the 
ease which flows from the possession of land and 
people. The nobility of Moscow who cling pertina- 
ciously to these tenets are a confederation of families 
belonging, from language and religion, to the Russian 
nation, but forming rather a collateral dependency 
than a substantive part of the Russian state. It is 
only when the movements of the political world seem 
to threaten their favourite system that they awaken 
from their dreams of pleasure and throw aside for a 
moment their indifference. They think of nothing 
but diversion. From splendid balls and concerts to 
bear-baiting and bear-fights they have every kind of 
amusement that was ever thought of, and they go 
from the one to the other, so as to receive in succession 
the most dissimilar impressions. 

An effeminate feeblencss of mind is the conse- 
quence of these habits ; and it is confirmed by the cir- 
cumstance that the highest ambition of a gentleman 
here is to be thought agreeable by the ladies, for by 
matrimonial alliance alone can he improve his fortune, 
or increase “the number of souls” belonging to him. 
The mode of life above described, nevertheless, and 
deeply impressed religious sentiments, make the 
Moscovite nobleman a good-natured being, which is 
the more important, since he ordinarily exercises a 
direct influence on the fortunes of from 500 to 1000 
people. 
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We left Moscow on the forenoon of the 29th of 
_ July ; the skye was clear and the heat oppressive. All 
the way to Bogorddsk, forty-eight versts, we saw 
well-cultivated fields of potatoes, barley, and buck 
wheat. Wherever wood occurred, the oak seemed to 
predominate, and evidently grew much better here 
than to the west of Moscow, where it dwindles to a 
mere bush. The village of Novaia is adorned by 
a handsome, well-built country house belonging to 
the Galitzin family. Bogorddsk, though the chief 
town of a circle, is hardly distinguishable from an 
ordinary village. The name and rights of a town 
belong in Russia to all places in which the majority 
of the inhabitants become enrolled, on certain pay- 
ments, in the civic guilds. But as the peasants 
generally divide their time between mechanical arts 
and field labours, there is but little difference intrin- 
sically between the town and the village. 

The wooden houses of Bogorédsk have steps to the 
doors and covered balconies. The bath-chambers 
bear witness to the cleanliness of the people. At 
the front door of the house there is usually hung up 
an earthen vessel, called rukaméinik, or hand-washer, 
which is used by the people of the house every morn- 
ing. This expression, as well as the custom which 
gives rise to it, reminds one of the yégyn) of the 
ancient Greeks. But in the houses of the wealthy, 
water is poured on the hands by a servant, the 
Rukamodimik being placed underneath to receive it, 
just as we find the custom described by Homer. 

On our road yesterday we were given to under- 
stand by certain appearances of vegetation, that the 
rock was near the surface. To-day (30th July) this 
intimation was confirmed in Bogorddsk, for we saw 
in the streets large masses of stone, and were conducted 
to the quarries whence they were taken, in the hills 


to the east of the town. There we found horizontal 
H 2 
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strata of compact quartz, generally yellow, but some- 
times brown, and bearing marks evidently made with 
the spines of encrinites. This rock resembles the 
quartz drift on the eastern side of the Valdai so per- 
fectly, that the origin of the latter may be referred 
without hesitation to this place. 

We proceeded to-day as far as the village of Pokrof, 
forty-six versts from Bogordédsk. For some distance 
the road continued at the elevation attained at the 
last-named place. A layer of good soil covered the 
rock above described, and the fields had the look of 
great fertility. At the river Klidsma we descended 
about 100 feet below the level of the plain of Bogo- 
rodsk. We were disappointed in our expectations of 
finding the underlying rock exposed on this declivity. 
The banks of the Klidsma are covered with sand, dry 
and barren; and we often observed in the plains of 
Russia that the tracts bordering on rivers are more 
parched and unproductive than the adjoining country. 

Platéva, twenty-tree versts from. Bogorddsk, has a 
very pretty situation. It is surrounded by meadows 
of luxuriant green, with a rivulet winding through 
them, and bounded on the west by woods. Here the 
peasants are not so much devoted to the service of the 
road as in the northern governments, and to-day, for 
the first time, we were obliged to wait while horses 
were brought in from the fields. The delay thus oc- 
casioned we turned to account by making magnetical 
observations. We also took a stroll in the woods, 
where we killed a falcon, which agreed well with 
Pallas’s description of the migrating falcon (F. pere- 
grinus). Its crop was full, containing the remains of 
a frog and of a small snake. 

We passed the night in Pokrof. Here the chamber 
walls were adorned with rude carvings and paintings, 
the subjects of which were taken from the events of 
1812, and represented the valiant deeds of the pea- 
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sants. It would appear that the painters of the holy 
images (Obrasa) had sallied beyond the bounds of 
their ordinary sphere of art, to treat these historic 
subjects, for the inscriptions spoke the language of the 
church—the old Sclavonic. The French troops, it 
must be observed, never penetrated further than 
Buikova, a village forty miles east of Moscow. 

From Pokrof to Dmitrievsk, fifty-six versts, we went 
over a level and monotonous country under tillage. 
About ten o’clock (July 31.),a short way from Pokrof, 
we had a most violent storm. The horses seemed 
terrified at the heavy rain, and perhaps at the thunder, 
for while the storm lasted they could not be induced 
to move. The drivers told us that this is the season 
of thunder storms, and that nothing of the kind ever 
takes place in winter. That the thunder storm, in 
European Russia, assumes in general a very impressive 
character, is manifest from the name of the phenome- 
non — grosa, which implies something terrible. The 
people here uncover the head and make the sign of 
the cross at every clap of thunder. This reminds us 
that all the Sclavonian tribes, previous to their con- 
version to Christianity, agreed in worshipping the 
god of thunder under the name of Pertn, while they 
differed from one another in almost every other article 
of their polytheistic creeds. 

About noon (August 1.) we reached Vladimir, 
twenty-two versts from Dmitriévsk. It occupies a 
fine position on the left bank of the Klidsma, and, from 
the number of its stone churches and other buildings, 
presented a spectacle to which on. the latter part of 
our journey we had been little accustomed. Vladimir 
is famed for its cherries: we were, therefore, surprised 
to find that the temperature of the ground was hardly 
higher here than at St. Petersburg. ~ The success with 
which fruit is cultivated in its vicinity must be as- 
cribed to the careful application of the expedient 
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employed at Torjok. This is rendered easy by the 
numerous deep furrows formed by watercourses in 
the hills along the river, and in which the fruit trees 
are planted with a southern exposure. 

The public edifices of Vladimir are on a scale far 
beyond the present importance of the place, which like 
Novgorod, has outlived its prosperity. The natural 
strength of its situation, and its proximity to the Tatar 
borders, formerly made it a place of great resort. 
But in Russia we frequently see traces of a prosper- 
ous individual existence which has been destroyed by 
the system of centralisation ; and this reminds us how 
different is the course of political development in 
Germany; for there, the anciently connected whole 
has a tendency to separate into independent states, 
while in Russia separate principalities are absorbed 
in the newly-arisen unity of the empire. 

We arrived in Bardkova, twelve versts from Vladi- 
mir, on a holyday, which had brought together the 
people from the neighbourhood, as might be inferred 
from the vehicles fastened before the house doors. 
The inhabitants were all in church, except those 
busied with preparations for the feasts about to 
follow. Pains were taken to induce us to stay. We 
were reminded in proverbial language that “no bird 
builds its nest on a holyday; then why should a man 
travel ?” | 

In Stidogda, fifty-eight versts from Dmitrievsk, we 
made our observations and spent the night. Here a 
brisk trade has led to the establishment of an inn, 
where fixed charges take the place of the usual reply, 
‘ Whatever you please,” made to the traveller who 
wishes to pay for his entertainment. In other re- 
spects the inn differed little from an ordinary private 
dwelling; nor wa’ it without hesitation that our host 
received a second party who arrived there contem- 
poraneously with us. We shot some wild doves, but 
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could not induce the people to dress them. It ap- 

peared that a religious feeling prohibits among them 
the killing of these birds. The inhabitants are very 
proud of ‘their shops, in which, as they say, “every 
thing is to be bought.” Yet, except the wine of the 
Don, which is obtained from the caravans passing by, 
we saw here nothing appertaining to luxury. The 
supply, thought so various and abundant, was adapted 
only to the most frugal life. Prosperity has not yet 
banished simplicity of manners from Sudogda, and 
in the evening the inhabitants were amused in the 
street by a herdsman’s not very musical performance 
on a cow’s horn. 

In the streets of Sudogda were large blocks of 
hard limestone and also of compact gypsum, found 
in the neighbourhood. We arrived in the evening at 
Miurom (August 2.), eighty-four versts from Stidogda, 
on the left bank of the Oka. This place was very 
famous at the time when Christianity was first intro- 
duced among the Russians; but the popular tradi- 
tions, having reference to that period, are now so 
much disfigured by fable, that no dependence can 
be placed on them. In the woods south of Murom, 
there is said to be a “robber-nightingale,” which 
entices travellers by its song and then kills them by 
the power of its notes. The oppressive rule of the 
Tatars, which destroyed the ancient monuments of 
the place, has left proofs of its long continuance in 
the features of the inhabitants, whose physiognomy 
differs decidedly from that of the Russians. 

August 3. The town stands on a steep bank over- 
hanging the river Oka, and which, yielding to the 
combined attacks of flood and frost, is continually 
giving way. Near the ferry where we crossed the 
river were a number of flat-bottomed vessels, which 
descend to the Volga and thence go to Nijnei Nov- 


gorod. Their masts were adorned with pennons 
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a. vanes of wood. To-day we had some showers. 
in the morning, followed by a hot sun. The hollows» 
near the Oka were covered with the richest grass, and 
decked with a great variety of meadow flowers. 
Starlings were collected here in multitudes, prepara- 
tory to their migration southwards. At the end of 
twenty versts this rich meadow land was succeeded 
by a pine forest on a sandy soil. On the boughs of 
the pines were hung wooden hives in which the wild 
bees deposited their stores of honey, to be carried off 
by the peasants in the neighbourhood. This was the 
first trace we saw of systematic attention to honey, 
as an article of husbandry. , 

At Monakovo, thirty-one versts from Murom, we 
were again close to the Oka. The steep sides of the 
hills on which the village stands showed, where laid 
bare, strata of variegated sandstone. Here we met 
with an officer from Tobolsk, who was on his annual 
journey to the capital, with a train of loaded waggons, 
bearing the tribute of Western Siberia. From this 
to Osdblikovo, where we staid for the night, the 
agreeable character of the landscape, with its variety 
of surface and its cultivation, continued. A conical 
hill pointed out to us was said to be formed of ala- 
baster. The specimens shown us of the rock in 
question resembled perfectly the compact gypsum of 
Stidogda. * 

(August 4.) Our approach to the fertile land of 
Nijnei Novgorod grew every instant more perceptible. 
The soil here is sufficiently firm to form a good road 
without pavement. It has a reddish hue, contrasted 
with which the rich verdure of the fields seemed 
doubly grateful. The villages along the road bore 
the unequivocal characters of a land of plenty: Bo- 

* This place was very memorable, in reference to the chief object of 


our journey, for the magnetic observations which I made there show that 
The Line of no Declination passes close to it. 
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porddsk, in particular, which we reached to-day at 
noon, was thus distinguished. The peasants’ houses 
were all carefully put together, and were ornamented 
in a way that bespoke both means and leisure. 
Boards, a foot wide, cut through in patterns like 
lace-work, ran along the fronts of the houses, and, 
considering the want of mechanical resources, bore 
witness to the skill as well as taste of the workmen. 
A piece of carved-work, generally a horse's head, 
adorned the point of the gable. The inhabitants of 
this village were remarkable also for their healthy 
and agreeable looks, (n account of the active trafic 
on this portion of the road, there were here some 
stores well supplied with horse furniture of every 
kind, and also a row of blacksmiths’ shops, twenty or 
thirty in number. We passed the night in Doskino, 
sixty-three versts from Osiblikovo, in the humble 
dwelling of the priest. 
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From Doskino the road continued over the hills, 
through scenery like that seen yesterday, and always 
a mile or two from the river. The water was rarely 
visible, and hence the flights of river-birds moving 
from place to place had a singular appearence 
About eleven o’clock in the forenoon (August 5.) we 
reached Nijnei Novgorod, the church-towers of which 
may be descried a great way off. We were eager 
to see a place, the influence of which on the industry 
and prosperity of the country to a great distance 
around we had been long aware of. The streets 
parallel to the river, and which we first entered, were 
well built, and handsome glass windows—hitherto 
seldom seen on the journey —were here common. The 
streets were as well paved as those of St. Petersburg 
and Moscow. At the same time, raised as our expec- 
tations were, the forlorn and deserted condition of 
the place seemed to us quite mysterious. Except 
the soldiers of the garrison, hardly a soul was to be 
seen in the streets. On our reaching the inn, how- 
ever, in one of the streets running down to the Oka, 
we learned the cause ofethe death-like quiet which so 
much surprised us. 
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The annual fair was then actually going on, and 
during its continuance, the bustle and the traffic are 
wholly transferred from the upper town to the quarter 
along the river. To this quarter we daily directed 
our steps during our four days’ residence in Nijnei. 

The open place in the upper town extends to the 
edge of the plain, where it forms a rounded angle, 
projecting just above the junction of the Volga and 
the Cka. Towards the former river, it is fenced by 
a stone parapet, whence one has a full view of the 
majestic stream below and of the low level country 
extending beyond it to the horizon. Towards the 
Oka the descent is more gradual, and there, between 
the street and the river, stands a handsome row of 
stone buildings, contrasting singularly with the old 
and weather-stained wooden houses opposite to them, 
in which rope-making and other trades, subservient 
to the navigation of the river, are carried on. Crowds 
were collected round the wooden shops outside of the 
houses; but the further we advanced the greater was 
the throng, and the movement of the multitude was 
evidently directed towards some distant point. At 
length, a turn to the right brought us to a bridge of 
boats, raised but little above the water. 

Here, in close contact with the motley throng, we 
could not remain inattentive to the number and 
variety of strange costumes and physiognomies around 
us; and for the first time since we left St. Petersburg 
we heard foreign tongues overpowering and extin- 
guishing the Russian. Having crossed the Oka, we 
found ourselves among wooden booths arranged in 
quadrangles, and numerous enough to satisfy our 
expectations of a great fair. This part, which is first 
approached, is given up to the retail trade. The 
usual variety of a Russian bazaar was to be found 
here, but on a scale far surpassing in magnitude 
any thing we had seen before. We were astonished, 
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however, to find that these magazines, which, taken 
together, would haye made no inconsiderable town, 
were but temporary appendages to the far more 
colossal market. 

Beyond the space occupied by the wooden maga- 
zines are solid stone edifices, of a single story, sur- 
rounded by colonnades, and roofed with sheet iron 
painted green. These are all warehouses, and form 
sixty-four rectangular blocks of building. In the 
middle of these stands a lofty and noble edifice, occu- 
pied by the officers who are charged with the super- 
intendence of the fair. The ground floor of it becomes 
at this period the post-office, which is not to be easily 
matched for the wide extent of country embraced by 
the communications passing through it; for the 
letters received by the Armenian and Bokharian 
merchants, from their remotest Asiatic correspondents, 
meet here with others from all parts of Europe. 

The inner range of warehouses contain articles of 
European luxury. In those filled with the works of 
the French méddistes, or with the productions of St. 
Petersburg or Moscow, we might fancy ourselves 
transported into the midst of some European capital, 
if it were not that at every step the passers-by remind 
us of the preponderance of Asiatic traffic. Books 
and maps have a row of warerooms to themselves. 
Then follow the depéts of Obrasd, or Greek holy images, 
of every shape and size, as well as of amulets, wax 
candles, and various matters used at funerals, or in 
other solemnities of the Greco-Russian Church. 
Most of the holy images are made in the Ural; but 
some of them are the work of self-taught peasants, 
throughout the villages, who think that a peculiar 
merit attaches to this kind of industry. The dealers 
in these articles both buy and sell by retail; and their 
business, in conformity with popular notions, is called 
“truck” (vuimenaty) ; because it is not deemed right 
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to buy matters of a sacred character for money, and 
they are paid for, therefore, in other articles of equal 
value. | 

That precept of the Greek church which allows of 
only linear and not relieved representations of the 
holy personages regards merely the uncovered part 
of the figure, but the dress may be in relief, and is 
usually adorned with gold or silver leaf fastened on 
the wood. Hence it is that the pictures of holy fami- 
lies and saints offered for sale have frequently only 
the faces and hands painted, the rest being left un- 
finished, so that the purchaser in completing the 
decoration of the picture, is at liberty to consult his 
own piety and discretion, and to dress and gild it 
according to his means. The dark-brown complexion 
given to these images and pictures might be ascribed 
in some measure to the nature of the pigments em- 
ployed; but the obliquity of the eyes, which is par- 
ticularly observable in the pictures of the Virgin, 
shows that the Mongolian physiognomy was that 
which was most familiarly known to the original de- 
signer of these portraits, the peculiarities of which 
have been preserved by the pious care taken to copy 
them faithfully. 

The outer ranges of buildings in the market are 
occupied chiefly by foreign nations; south-eastwards, 
towards the Oka, are the warehouses of the Greeks. 
North-westwards the Armenians have a very extensive 
quarter to themselves, where they are so numerous and 
so little interfered with, that they seem to be in their 
own country. The costume of the Armenians is ex- 
tremely elegant. The perfect fairness of their ‘skins, 
too, with their deep black hair; their grave and 
handsome features, tall figures and dignified car- 
riage, would entitle them to be considered as the 
noblest type of the human race; and heighten the 
contrast between them and the Bokharians, with whom 
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they seem'to'be more immediately connected in the 
way of commercial intercourse. The talent and 
perseverance displayed by the Armenians in their in- 
eredibly extensive journeys through southern Asia 
_ have obtained for them especial favour even from the 
government of Bokhara, although they are, as Chris- 
tians, quite as zealous as the mercantile class among 
the Russians. In the market here they are wholesale 
dealers in Russian and other European goods which 
are carried off to Khiva, Bokhara, Afghanistan, Thi- 
bet, and China. In return, they bring to Nijnei 
cotton and silk fabrics, and, above all, Kashmir shawls 
in large quantity. 

The Bokharians whom we saw here were for the 
most part, of middle size, remarkably corpulent, and, 
as it were, bloated. Their upper garment (called 
here by the Turcoman term Khalat), carelessly thrown 
round them, contributed to give them an enervated 
and shapeless look, and with their heavy, awkward 
gait, made them as different as possible, externally 
from the Armenians. Their hair, which they suffer 
to remain only on the temples, is black, stiff, and long. 
Their shaved heads they cover with a flat, quilted 
cotton cap. Their countenances had the expression 
of indolence and good nature. Their skins were of a 
dark brown, like that of a mulatto; but this was 
clearly the effect of exposure to sun and air during 
their long journeys of 1500 miles over unsheltered 
steppes. The Bokharians settled in the towns of Si- 
beria also travel hither, and serve as agents and 
interpreters between the Russians and their newly 
arrived fellow-countrymen. These are in general dis- 
tinguishable from the Tatars, among whom they live, 
only by their peculiar corpulence. 

The traders who come direct from Bokhara are 
not themselves the absolute owners of the imported 
goods; but they receive these on credit from wealthy 
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capitalists, and pay for them, on their return, the price 
in Bokhara, together with 30 per cent. interest for the 
advance. It is said that the price of goods imported 
from Bokhara into Russia is enhanced 70 per cent. 
by the journey. In case of loss from fire or robbers, 
the borrower is still bound to fulfil his contract ; and 
hence it is, that the plundered travellers who effect 
their escape from the Kirgiz prefer settling in Rus- 
sian towns to returning home to Bokhara. 

There is another kind of contract between mer- 
chant owners and caravan leaders, by which the latter 
are bound, on the completion of the adventure, to 
give half of the profit to the former. The cotton 
imported by the Bokharians, partly raw, partly spun, 
is a chief object of the trade of Nijnei. Now that 
this product of Southern Asia is imported in abun- 
dance, it is curious to look back at the fabulous 
accounts of its origin which were current in Russia, 
not quite a century ago. It appears to me quite cer- 
tain that the story of the zoophytic plant, called 
Baranez, or lamb-plant, (formed as a diminutive, from 
Baran, a sheep,) originated in some embellished ac- 
count of the cotton plant. Herberstein relates it at 
full length and unchanged, just as he had heard it: 
the astronomer Chappe d’ Auteroche afterwards added 
some misconceptions, which evidently arose from his 
imperfect acquaintance with the Russian language. 

_ Herberstein gives the statement of a Russian: 
““ Vidisse se (circa mare Caspium) semen, melonum 
semini paulo majus et rotundius, ex quo in terram 
condito quiddam agno persimile, quinque palmarum 
altitudine, succresceret ..... quod eorum lingua 
Boranez, quasi agnellum dicas, vocaretur, &c. &c. 
.... pellem subtilissimam habere, gua plurimi in 
eis regionibus ad subducenda capitis tegumenta uteren- 
tur... . hanc rem minus fabulosam puto, ad glo- 
riam Creatoris, cui omnia sunt possibilia.” The 
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German edition of. ‘Herberstein (Basil, 1563,) adds, 
that “the Boranez has a head, eyes, ears, and all the 
limbs, like a sheep.” But it mentions correctly “ the 
very fine fleece which the people of that country commonly 
make use of to pad their caps withal.” This is the ordi- 
nary use which the Tatar tribes in general make of 
cotton at the present day. When Chappe afterwards 
related that the Baranez (or, as he corruptly writes it, 
Baramijiis) grows in the country round the city of Ka- 
san, it is obvious that he was misled by the popular use 
of the name Kasan, which formerly comprehended 
vaguely all the Mohammedan principalities on the 
south-eastern borders of Ru8sia. 

Among the goods imported from Bokhara, the 
shawls manufactured in that place are of great value. 
It is asserted by the Russians that these costly 
fabrics are made of the soft downy hair of the drome- 
dary’s belly; and that the yarn used for that pur- 
pose is, consequently, exactly similar to that spun 
in the government of Orenburg and at Troitsk. Yet 
it must be remarked that, throughout Southern Rus- 
sia the wool of goats is used not unfrequently for 
the same purpose, and hence the name of goats’ down 
is commonly given by Russian traders to the finest 

arn. 

' The shawls of Bokhara are formed of two strips 
about eight inches wide, sewed together so neatly, 
that in coloured pieces it is impossible to detect the 
joining. The white shawls have a variegated border, 
which is said to be made of the fibrous cuticle of a 
plant described by the Russians as a sort of nettle. 
One of these white shawls will often sell here for 
12,000 roobles. 

The Bokharian traders take from the Russians a 
large quantity of bar iron, which is made in the 
Ural of the size and proportions found by experience 
to be most convenjent. That the bars may be easily 
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packed on sansa without danger of wounding. the 
animals’ sides, they must be but five feet long, three 
inches broad, five eighths of an inch thick, and have 
their edges carefully filed round. 

On the side of the market-place which is next to 
the Volga stands a mesjid, or mosque, built of stone, 
on a circular foundation, for the Bokharians and 
other Mohammedan strangers, who‘are here exceed- 
ingly numerous; and close to it rises a cylindrical 
tower, of slender diameter, but considerable height. 
From this we have heard resounding, several times a 
day, the powerful bass voice of the subordinate priest 

calling the faithful to prayer. In the simple, un- 
adorned interior of the edifice we saw only a scat- 
tered few of the Bokharian traders engaged in their 
devotions. On the terrace round these buildings was 
stationed a guard of Kosaks, who proved to be Me- 
cheryaék Tatars, themselves Mohammedans settled in 
the governments of Nijegorod, Kasan, and Orenburg. 

At the other end of the market-place, but on the 
same side, stands the Armenian church, a_ highly 
decorated pile of building. Between the sacred 
edifices extends a row of houses arranged and orna- 
mented after the Chinese fashion. Here is carried 
on the Chinese trade, which is no inconsiderable por- 
tion of the whole. The articles herein comprised, 
the most valuable of which is tea, are purchased on 
the Chinese frontier by Russian agents in Siberia, 
and forwarded by them to Europe. It is but rarely 
that Chinese merchants fetch their goods to Nijnei 
on their own account. 

The Tatars occupy the first row of wooden build- 
ings, which were crammed with peltry and leather 
in different states of preparation. But the Tatar 
trade lies chiefly in young, wild horses’ skins. These 
are, generally speaking, of a mouse-grey colour, with 
a deep black mane, which is thought highly orna- 
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mental to cloaks or pelisses. These horse-skins are 
much prized by the Mecheryaks and Bashkirs, who 
believe them to be particularly warm. On the doors 
of the Tatars’ warehouses the owner’s name was 
always written with chalk in Arabic characters. 

In the multifarious throng of the market may be 
easily distinguished, by the peculiarity of their ap- 
pearance, the people called by the Russians Mordvi 
(in the singular, Mordva), here of the tribe who call 
themselves Arsa. As the aboriginal possessors of 
this tract of country, and offering little resistance to 
the encroachments of the Russians, they have been 
allowed to retain their ancient customs. Both men 
and women wear smocks of white linen, richly orna- 
mented towards the upper border with red and black 
threads. The figures of this embroidery are not 
imitated from natural objects, but are composed of 
lines fancifully yet symmetrically arranged, and have 
a good appearance. 

The language of the Mordvi, and their manners 
for the most part, unitc in proving them to be of the 
Finnish race. But they differ widcly in the robust- 
ness of their frames and their blooming complexions, 
from the other branches of the same race (the Estho- 
nians in particular) whom we had already seen. 
The influence of some foreign elements may therefore 
be assumed in this case; and yet the deviation from 
the type of the race cannot be well ascribed to an 
early intermixture with the Russians, for the differ- 
ence between the Mordvi and the other Finns strikes 
the Russian inhabitants of this country as much as 
it does strangers, which surely would not be the 
case if the explanation of the phenomenon in question 
were of a kind so likely to be familiarly known to 
them. Among the remarkable peculiarities of this 
people may be mentioned their unwillingness to put 
animals to death, and their love of leeks, onions, and 
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bulbous roots of all kinds. It is only when they 
offer a sacrifice to the Supreme Being—a rite still 
performed by the Christian portion of the community, 
who form the great majority -——that the Mordvi 
kill an ox. It’may be that they have imbibed some 
notions from the Mongolian tribe of the Turguts, 
who left China with 60,000 families in 1636, and 
settled on the banks of the Volga, where they con- 
tinued till 1771. The Mordvi visit the market only 
as buyers, for their own produce, chiefly honey, is 
disposed of to the Russians settled in their neigh- 
bourhood. 

It is well known that the annual fair was trans- 
ferred to Nijnei Novgorod in 1817, in consequence 
of the destruction by fire, on the 17th of August, 
1816, of Makarief, 54 miles lower down on the Volga, 
where it was previously established. The construc- 
tion of the requisite works was intrusted to the late 
General Betancour. In the first place. the site 
chosen for the market was surrounded with running 
water, by means of a canal, which unites the Volga 
with the Oka about cight miles above the town. The 
ground thus enclosed being originally swampy, it 
was necessary to place the foundations of the stone 
buildings on piles, and it was only by covering the 
site of the market to a considerable height with sand, 
that a dry surface during summer was at length 
obtained. But in spring the whole market-place is 
still overflowed by the Volga. 

In that part of the market which is built of stone 
there are 2522 store-rooms, to each of which is at- 
tached a chamber for the owner of the goods to live 
in. The number of the wooden booths, or, as they 
are here termed, balagani, i.e. arbours, varies with 
circumstances. Of late years, however, about 1500 
of them have been hired by traders. In buyers and 
sellers, caravan drivers and common labourers, the 
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whole number collected together in. the lower town 
during the two months’ fair, has been for the last 
few years not less than 600,000 people, who dis- 
appear totally when the fair is over. The precau- 
tions taken to obviate the consequences of confusion 
and disorder in such an immense and so mixed a 
multitude are wonderfully perfect; and the scene 
of lively and varied traffic presented by the fair is 
altogether one of the most cheerful kind. Great at- 
tention is paid to cleanliness: the sewers under the 
market-place are washed out by means of pumps 
once a week during the fair; and if these supply but 
a feeble stream, yet their deficiency is made good by 
the annual overflowing of the Volga. 

It was not till sunset that the activity of business 
diminished, and then, for the first time, we saw the 
mingled crowd begin to turn away to the various 
spectacles and places of amusement established near 
the wooden booths. The equestrian performances of 
Chiarini, hitherto known only to the more civilised 
parts of Europe, excited this year the amazement of 
the simple-minded Mordvi, and of the Asiatics, who, 
though not equally rude, are yet but little acquainted 
with the proficiency of Huropeans in this and similar 
arts. 

still more brisk was the general movement towards 
Kunavi, a village a short distance up the Volga, just 
beyond the canal. The road thither was enlivened by 
a bustling throng; but in the place itself the tinkling 
of the balalaika, or guitar of the country, played for 
the dance, maori from all the houses, which were 
handsomely painted and gaily lighted up, and pro- 
fessed, in terms suited to the warm fancies of the 
Southerns, to contain all the joys of the Mohammedan 
paradise. The Bayaderes of Kundavi are for the 
most part natives of Russia, and it is said that every 
year, at the beginning of the fair, several vessels 
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arrive here freighted exclusively with new inmates 
of this place of pleasure: others at the same time 
return to their native villages, in which, since the 
introduction of servitude, there is much less value 
set on the chastity of unmarried females than was 
originally the case with the Russians.. 

In the long streets of the lower town, along the 
right bank of the Oka, which we had surveyed but 
superficially on our first approach to the market, we 
found, on examination, that the row of stone buildings 
which stands furthest from the river is particularly 
destined for the reception of the European merchants. 
On the opposite side of the street we remarked a 
lofty edifice, belonging, as the inscription on it in- 
formed us, to a Russian Bible Society. Neligious 
tracts and writings of all kinds were offered for sale. 
in several wooden stalls before the door of this house, 
Whether the Scriptures were to be had there in any 
other language than the Sclavonian, I had no oppor- 
tunity of observing, but that such was the case seems 
likely, from the circumstance that the sign-boards 
announcing the contents of these stalls contained 
some titles in Syrian and Arabic characters. 

Respecting the important fair of Nijnci Novgorod, 
as well as the influence which its recent organisation 
has exercised on the country connected “with the 
town and jurisdiction, I received some valuable 
information from General Bakhmétief, at that time 
Governor Gencral of the united governments of Nije- 
gorod, Pensa, Kasan, Simbirsk, and Saratof. <A de- 
scription of the eovernment of Nijegorod, founded on 
local chronicles and statistical documents, has also’ 
been written in Russian by M. Dukhofski, a master 
in the Gymnasium at Nijnei, and was printed at 
Kasan in 1827. Many particulars of a local character 
were related to us by the inhabitants. 

The grand feature in the physical character of the 
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government of Nijegorod is the wide difference 
between the opposite banks of the Volga. This 
“majestic river, the breadth of which below Nijnei 
Novgorod, even in the warmest time of the year, is not 
less than two thirds of a mile, forms the line of 
demarcation between two totally distinct regions. 
On its right bank, steep cliffs show the termination 
of the plain towards the south, which has an average 
elevation of 150 feet above the level. of the water, and 
is every where well adapted for tillage,.and productive. 
But north of the Volga plains of little elevation extend 
far and wide, the sandy soil of which affords, even 
in the most favoured spots, but scanty crops of corn. 

On the elevated plateau south of the Volga, garden 
vegetables, apples and plums of different kinds, may 
be obtained every where in abundance; but on the 
northern flats, not the least garden- -cultivation can be 
made to thrive, notwithstanding the great industry 
of the inhabitants. In the Gece of Serionof conse- 
quently, which is on the northern side of the Volga, 
the chief occupation of the people consists in gathering 
wild berries and in making wooden vessels of all kinds, 
which are sold in the markets of the more productive 
region to the south. It would be hard to find any 
where two contiguous tracts differing in so marked a 
manner as to productiveness. As to the external 
differences between them, which may be supposed to 
account for their difference in respect of fertility, the 
chief is that of elevation, which, on an average, hardly 
exceeds from 150 to 200 feet; and the difference of 
the soil, which on the heights is marly, on the flats is 
mere sand, on which a turf forms only here and 
there. 

There is a third circumstance, also, which, itself pro- 
bably a consequence of those already named, constitutes 
a new and very important cause of the unequal increase 
of vegetation on the two adjacent tracts in question. 
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The average quantity of rain is stated on all hands to 
be much less on the left = of the Volga than on 
the right. 

The elevated plateau rises above the neighbouring 
plains like a promontory pointing to the N.W., its 
narrowest end being at Novgorod; for the left bank 
of the Oka, too, is uniformly low throughout this 
government, yet it has a fruitful soil, and is not defi- 
cient in wood like the plains north of the Volga. 

The steep-sided ridges overhanging the level plains 
are all of the variegated sandstone formation. Owing 
probably to the washing out of masses of gypsum 
which lie imbedded in the marly strata, caves and 
holes are formed in the cliffs, and occasion slips, 
which are of frequent occurrence on the edges of the 
elevated plain. Falls of this kind have taken place 
at Nijnei within the memory of persons now living. 
In the reign of the Tsar Fedor Ivanovich, the convent 
of Blagoveshchenya (Salvation proclaimed), which 
was built on the edge of the plain, fell into the river, 
and the caves in the precipice, which, according to 
the Greco-Russian custom, were used as monks’ cells, 
or as places of pilgrimage, were filled up with rubbish. 

The sandy plains north of the Volga are hardly 
more than 200 Parisian feet above the mean Icvel of 
the sea. But if we suppose that, at an earlier period 
of the earth, they formed the bottom of a sca extend- 
ing from the south-cast, the last and constantly de- 
creasing remnant of which is probably exhibited to 
us in the Caspian Sea, then the stcep sides of the 
elevated plain would stand as cliffs over the water, 
just as similar cliffs of the sane kind of sandstone 
rise abruptly at the North Sea. And in the latter 
situation, too, sandy downs are deposited to such an 
extent at the ‘foot of the cliffs, that a broad strand is 
gradually formed which separates the sea more and 


more from the walls of rock. 
14 
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| At the suaiel whereat Russian traditions take up 
the history of this country the northern flats of the 
government of Novgorod were occupied by tribes of 
the Chudish (Finnish) race; tribes who, wherever 
they. have been found,. seem to have a. predilection. 
for those portions of the earth which have been last 
deserted by the sea, and whose name, Samalain, or 
Swamp-born, for so they call themselves, may possibly 
preserve the memory of some remarkable event of 
the earliest ages. 

In the thirteenth century, as the Russians, who 
were at first only thinly scattered among the settle- 
ments of the Finns, grew stronger, they formed their 
possessions into a principality; and though the na- 
tives were allowed to retain their national usages, 
yet they were looked upon as a subjected people. In 
1222, under the Grand Duke George II., was built a 
wooden fort, on the high bank of the Oka, where the 
upper town now stands, which was intended as a 
defence of the Russian territories towards the N. E. 
and to keep in check the neighbouring tribes of the 
Mordvi. These earliest walls and barricades: soon 
fell to decay, so that, according to the chronicle, not 
a trace of them remained at the end of the sixteenth 
century. Therulers of the land, however, had scttled, 
with their vassals, near the fort, and this circum- 
stance, with the great fertility of the adjoining country 
made the lower town of Novgorod even then an em- 
porium, and the most flourishing part of the northern 
dominion. Hence, in 1469, that city was chosen as 
the fittest rendezvous of the army which Joan was 
sending against the faithless Tatars of Kasan. 

In the mean time the principle of centralisation, 
which was already gaining the upper hand in Russia, 
and the tendency of the originally independent parts 
to coalesce, had united, towards the close of the 
fifteenth century, the principality of Lower Novgorod 
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with that of Moscow, and voyevodes, or imperial dukes, 
now administered as viceroys the several provinces of 
the empire. .But attention was still paid to the 
natural advantages of that fine tract of country. In 
1509, the Tsar Vasil Jodnovich laid the foundation of 
a new citadel (Kreml) of stone, which had a compass 
of 927 fathoms. Novgorod acquired still higher 
importance in the popular estimation, from the valour 
of one of its citizens, Minin Sukhoruky, who, joining 
in 1612, the Moscovite noble Pojarski, and bravely 
leading his fellow-townsmen, whom his exhortations 
had induced to take the field, released his country 
from the tyranny of the Poles. The people of Nov- 
gorod are still proud of his fame, and show his 
monument in their old cathedral church, adorned. 
with the colours of the local militia raised in 1812, to 
show how the old patriotic spirit can revive. 

A statistical account of the city and its resources 
at the beginning of the seventeenth century, has been 
recently found in the archives of the government. 
Iiven then the town was divided into the upper and 
the lower settlements; these together contained five 
convents, two cathedrals, and twenty-three parish 
churches, all built of wood. The clergy and their 
attendants occupied 130 houses. The whole number 
of houses in the town at that time was 1382. The 
chronicle mentions as buildings of a special character 
the Bazaar or Market-house built by the Tsar, the 
custom, house adjoining it, the wooden shops of the 
Russian traders, and those set apart for. the Tatar 
merchants settled in the town: there was a court 
house and also a mansion with gardens given by the 
sovereign without charge to the descendants of Minin, 
as a token of gratitude. It is interesting to compare 
the city, as it is at present, in respect of construction 
and population, with what it was 200 years ago. It 
now reckons 88 Russian churches, beside an evan- 
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gelical chapel for resident foreigners. The private 
houses amount to 2074, of which 145 are of stone. 

On the whole it is manifest that a considerable 
increase has taken place in the population; but it is 
more important to remark the advantageous change 
which shows itself in the proportions of the different 
classes. At present the male inhabitants of the labour- 
ing and productive classes exceed 6000, while those 
in the civil service hardly amount to 1000. In the 
seventeenth century, the industry of the place was ina 
comparatively very low condition, if we may judge 
from the return of the houses belonging to the dif- 
ferent classes.' At that time the men of the labour- 
ing and productive classes were to those of the un- 
productive, exclusive of the military, as two to one; 
whereas the producers are now to the non-producers 
as six to one. The population of the town amounted 
in 1825 to 18,000; but it 1s constantly increased by 
the number of foreign merchants who settle in the 
place and by the influx of industrious workmen. 

A few particulars respecting the gradual develop- 
ment of the great trade which is carried on in the 
government of Nijnei Novgorod may be fitly intro- 
duced here, for it is still to this trade that the city 
and the province owe their chief importance. This 
is manifest from the circumstance that the constant 
population of Nijnei Novgorod hardly forms a thirty- 
third part of the numbers who annually meet here 
for the sake of trafic. 

The Chronicle of the seventeenth century informs US, 
that Nijnei Novgorod and its immediate neighbour- 
hood contributed at that time to the public treasury 
the very moderate sum of 460 roobles ; of this amount 
125 were levied on the Russian and Tatar ware-rooms, 
198 on the German booths. The inn which was 
then, as at present, opened in the upper town for the 
reception of strangers, yielded annually 72 roobles, 
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the lakes and the pasture lands near the town made 
up the remainder. But it must be observed, that 
the rooble here meant is the silver rooble, the nominal 
value of which is even now four times that of the 
rooble paid in copper or bank paper; and furthermore, 
in estimating the value of the articles taxed, it is 
necessary to bear in mind, that the value of the 
precious metals has fallen ‘considerably during the 
last two centuries. Besides, a large share of the trade 
was at that time carried on at another point in the 
present province. 

So long as the independent kingdom of Kasan was 
able to maintain its rivalry with Russia, its capital 
was looked upon as the more convenient rgndezvous 
for the neighbours of the Tatar dominions on both 
sides *—the Russians and the people of Southern Asia. 
Russian merchants went there every year to procure 
for the northern provinces the productions of southern 
climates. The trade was, even under .those circtim- 
stances, extremely brisk, and among the various 
articles which then reached the markets of the north, 
were many réspecting which the Russian traders 
knew only through obscure reports, whence they 
originally came. The tradition above alluded to, 
respecting the origin of cotton, descends, no doubt, 
from those times. 

It was not till the inhabitants of Kasan hl fre e- 
quently treated their Russian visitors with oppressive 
and sometimes fatal violence, that the latter resolved 
to discontinue these journeys, and rather to endeavour 
to attract foreign traders to the Russian frontier 


* Before the beginning of the fifteerith century, this principality was 
also usually entitled, in Russia, the kingdom of Bulgaria. After the 
destruction of the city of Bulgari in 1400, and the removal of the seat of 
government to Kasan, the expressions, Tatars of Kasan, and kingdom of 
Kasan, remained alone in use. — Lehrberg’s Untersuchungen iiber die 
altere Geschichte Russlands (Researches into the carly History of Russia), 
tom. 1. p. 21. 
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towns. In this view, factories were established at 
Troitsk and Orenburg, and also, as the Siberian 
territories of the Russians increased, on the southern 
borders of the government of Tobolsk. We shall 
afterwards have to relate, how even while Kasan was 
a flourishing market, and before the Russians had 
made themselves masters of Northern Sihgria, the 
southern Asiatic traders often ventured a long way 
north on the eastern side of the Uralian mountains, 
in order to barter with the natives. But these long 
and remarkable journeys grew less frequent, as the 
chiefs of the southern caravans found that they could 
obtain on the Russian frontiers, without further 
trouble, ajl the productions of Siberia. At the same 
time there was felt the necessity, on the other hand, 
of establishing, in the interior of the kingdom, a new 
emporium, to which the productions of the south, 
collected on the frontiers, should be forwarded, by 
Russian and even by foreign traders, those of Bokhara, 
however, being still excluded. 

The place chosen for this purpose was Makaricf on 
the Volga, eighty versts below Nijnei Novgorod. It 
was recommended both by its situation on the majestic 
stream and its proximity to what was then the frontier 
of the empire. This new establishment existed at 
the date of the statistical document already referred 
to, descriptive of Novgorod, and tlius we see why the 
latter place had at that time so little importance. 
The new fair soon attracted traders from all quarters. 
We have been able to find only very incomplete in- 
formation as to the amount of business done in the 
market in the time of Catherine. The letting of the 
booths then brought only 5000 roobles to the treasury, 
and the annual trade hus been roughly estimated by 
Georgi at some millions of roobles. 

It was about the time of the accession of Alexan- 
der I., that the trade of Makarief began to develope to 
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such an extent, as to become one of the chief re- 
sources of the empire, and consequently new and 
successful steps were taken to secure its further im- 
provement. Now for the first time the Bokharian 
traders were allowed to bring their goods across the 
frontiers, and particular favours even were extended 
to them as inducements to visit the fair of Maké- 
rief. 

The greater part of the store-houses were at that 
time annually erected on the right bank of the Volga, 
on a low piece of land, near the village of Luiskovo, 
four miles from Makarief: this land belonged to the 
Grusinski family, who were settled in that quarter, 
and who claimed to be descended from the Grusian 
(Georgian) emperor Heraclius. The last but one of 
this family acquired.a great name in the history of 
the fair of Makarief. The inhabitants of the country 
around bestowed on the lord of Luiskovo, perhaps 
not without some reference to his reputed descent, 
the title of Tsar Grigori; and he justified the title by 
the very complete, though usurped, control which he 
exercised over both the Russian and foreign fre- 
quenters of the market, so that he annually figured 
as the temporary autocrat of the mingled crowds. 
Without office or authority, he often defended the 
foreign chiefs of the caravans most obstinately 
against the injustice of the impcrial functionaries, 
and disregarding the police, he would proclain his 
regulations, and enforce the observance of them, 
almost always to the great satisfaction of the stran- 
gers. 

On the other hand, it would appear that Grigori 
sometimes oppressed the wealthier Russian merchants, 
and in particular that he extorted contributions at 
times from the owners of the Uralian mines. Under 
the reign of Paul, the usurped powers of the Grusinski 
were the subject of frequent complaints at court; 
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but these produced nothing more than gentle admo- 
nitions to the Market-king, as he was styled ; probably 
because his practical expertness as a manager was 
thought to outweigh his occasional misdeeds and to 
be conducive to the public interests. From the 
anecdotes related of Grigori’s unpremeditated admi- 
nistrative acts, it would appear that he had a very 
decided predilection for his Asiatic kinsfolk, and did 
every thing he could in their favour, his perfect. 
acquaintance with their language and peculiarities 
rendering him more capable of serving them. At the 
same time, however, he did not forget his own 
interests, which he took care of at the cost of the 
Russian traders. The immense wealth of the Grusian 
family is attested to this day by the rich decorations 
of the stone church built at Luiskovo, in which are 
preserved translations of the Scriptures in the Gru- 
sian or Georgian language, and the church service is 
performed according to the Georgian ritual. 

In 1808, under Alexander I., permanent, though 
still for the most part wooden, buildings were erected 
for the purposes of the fair at Makarief. At that 
time the sum annually added to the revenues of the 
state by the fair was about 140,000 roobles; the 
goods imported for sale were estimated at from thirty 
to forty millions of roobles. 

The opportunity (which perhaps had been long 
wished for) of removing the great fair to the neigh- 
bourhood of some more important Russian town, 
where it would be more directly under the eye of 
the central administration, was afforded by the fire. 
which destroyed, in 1816, the newly constructed ma- 
gazines. ‘The preparations which we have already 
described were then made immediately for trans- 
ferring the general market and the traffic of nations 
to Nijnei Novgorod. 

As a proof that the concourse from the south-east 
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contributes the largest share to this great assemblage, 
it has been remarked, that the further the place of 
meeting has been carried towards the north-west, 
the later has it been found necessary to fix the time 
for the transaction of business. Thus, at Kasan, in 
the sixteenth century, the 5th of July (new style) | 
was the great day appointed ; at Makdrief, it was the 
6th of August, and now since the third change of 
place, the time appointed for the despatch of the 
chief business extends from the 18th to the 29th of 
August. Considering the obstinacy with which Asi- 
atics adhere to habits and transmitted usages, it is 
not likely that they have changed the time of starting 
with their caravans, so as to render fallacious the 
inference here drawn from obvious facts. 

Since the new organisation of the fair, the sum 
which it yields directly to the treasury has fullye 
increased threefold; for in 1825, the letting of the 
ware-rooms for dealers produced alone 382,934 roobles, 
above two thirds of which amount were for the stone 
buildings; and this docs not iclude what was paid 
for the entry of the goods. A very large revenue is 
certainly necessary, as well to pay interest for the 
outlay, which, including the raising of the eround 
and constructing the foundations, 18 estimated at 
40,000,000 of roobles as to defray the annual cost of 
repairs; for even the restoring and maintaining of the 
floating bridges over the Oka are said to consume 
annually 30,000 roobles. 

It is not from the amount directly contributed to 
the public treasury, however, that we are to calculate 
the advantage which the empire collectively derives 
from the fair of Nijnei Novgorod, but rather from 
the magnitude of the sums which circulate in it, and 
which seem to have nearly doubled within the last: 
score years. According to the traders’ statements, 
the goods brought to market in 1825 amounted to 
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: 70,806,000 roobles, and of these goods two thirds were 
“in fact sold during the fair. Of tea alone the annual 
‘importation may be valued at 7,000,000 of roobles. 


About 4,000,000 poods of iron are sent every year 
from the Ural to Nijnei Novgorod. Although for 


the inland trade the average price of the iron cannot 


be assumed at more than two roobles the pood, yet it 
?s much higher for that portion which goes in ex- 
change for the merchandise of Bokhara. 

Yn forming a comprehensive judgment of the im- 
portance attaching to the Nijegorod government in 
general on account of its advantageous geographical 
position, in any estimate of the prosperity of the. 
empire, it must not be lef out of view, that the trade 
carried on there at the time of the fair is far from 
being the only trade which proceeds from or centres 
in that government. Thus, in 1825 there were 2178 
vessels employed in carrying Siberian merchandise 
to the fair; but in the same year 3862 similar vessels 


passed through the town without stopping in it. 


Many of these certainly were boats laden with salt 
from the government of Perm for the imperial stores ; 
others carried Uralian iron direct to St. Petersburg ; 
yet of the traffic carried on independently of the 
market, a large proportion has for its object the pro- 
duce of the fertile country round Nijnei: and it has 
been calculated that in the year already referred 
to (1825), grain of the value of 4,570,000 roobles was 
despatched from the three chief markets, viz. Vasil 
Strsk, Liiskovo, and Nijnei Novgorod, whither it 
was conveyed by the minor streams from the fertile 
districts south of the Volga. | 
With an area of 15,000 geographical square miles, 
this government had, in 1825, a population of 954,025 
souls, who paid taxes to the amount of 14,000,000 of 
roobles. Of this population the greater part were of 


Sclavonian race, and belonged to the Graeco-Russian 
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church: but a great number of sects have here sprung 
up among the labouring classes. In the circle of 
Seménof alone are thirty-six churches belonging to 
those sectarians of the “‘ Old-creed,” who, though they 
recognise priests (and are therefore called Popofchina), 
yet will have neither churches nor ministers in com- 
mon with those of the prevalent persuasion. Still 
more numerous is the sect or Loskol of the Priestless- 
old-believers (Bepopofchina) who separate their whole 
body into certain divisions which are here denomi- 
nated Skitz (in the singular Skit).* It would appear 
that this term can be derived only from the root 
skitdtisya, to rove or wander, and that skit, considered 
etymologically, therefore means nearly the same thing 
as Horde. 

Each of these divisions contains several commu- 
nions or districts, which are here called by the pro- 
vincial term Odvtelu (that is, dwelling-places, from 
obitaty, to dwell). The affairs of these communions 
are administered, sometimes by a male, sometimes by 
a female elder, who, enjoying gor confidence, is 
elected by acclamation. 

The Arsa and Mokcha tribes of the Mordvi form at 
present something more than a tenth of the population. 
The Tatars residing in the south-eastern part form 
three tenths of the whole. Cheremisses and Chuvashes 
are less numerous here than the tribes above men- 
tioned ; but they are known as industrious farmers, 
and particularly versed in the management of bees. 

During our five days’ residence in Nijnei Novgorod, 
we had uninterruptedly warm weather, as on the road 
from Moscow, and a perfectly clear sky. 


* Roskol means properly a ramification or splitting off. In the word 
Skit we have undoubtedly the root of the Greek name =«ié@at, for there is 
nothing unlikely in the change of the Kussian long @ into v. 
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CHAP. VI. 


DEPARTURE FROM NIJNEI. — TROOPS OF EXILES, — VASILI SURSK. 
INDIGENOUS TRIBES.— OAK FORESTS.—~ DRESS AND SUPERSTITIONS 
OF THE CHEREMISSES.— BIELOI VRAG.—THE CHUVASHES.—THEIR 
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FRUITS FROM BOKHARA.— PISTACHIO NUTS. — CAVIAR. — THE 
TEA TRADE.— UNIVERSITY OF KASAN, —~ THE TATARS.—- EVENING 
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Aug. 9.— About 5 o’clock in the afternoon we left 
Nijnei and went as far as Polina, three stages or about 
53 versts on the road to Kasan, on the elevated right 
bank of the Volga, over which we travelled: the sides 
of the drains and ravines displayed sometimes mar! 
and sometimes a quartzose sandstone. The surface 
of this plain here, as on the other side of Nijnci, is 
rendered undulating by the deep hollows in which 
the water runs off during the wet season. The 
rounded hills or ridges thus formed, are called by the 
Russians Bugdrki. In many of the cross-drains of 
this kind, the sandstone strata near the surface are 
weather-worn and disintegrated ; and in this loose and 
dry material, martens in great numbers construct their 
habitations. 

On the part of the road gone over to-day, as well as 
on its further continuation, the traveller finds at equal 
distances, usually at every second stage, what is called 
a Crown post-house, with the same arrangements and 
objects in view which we have already had occasion 
to describe (sce p. 21). It is only where the Scla- 
vonian population is often interrupted, and where 
strange tribes are, throughout extensive tracts, the 
only inhabitants on the road side, that it is thought 
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necessary to establish such means of accommodation. 
Hitherto, the money to be paid by the traveller 
was taken in every village by the elder (Staérostz), and 
only at wide intervals was there also found a super- 
intending officer, who noted the number of travellers 
and the number of horses they required; but hence- 
forth each conductor or driver gave a statement of 
the sum due to him to his successor, until at length, 
some place with a public establishment being arrived 
at, the officer received the money and divided it 
among the various claimants. 

From this point onward, also, care seems to be 
taken to provide accommodation for travellers in the 
public post-houses; which shows that the want of such 
accommodation was very sensibly felt, for Russian tra- 
vellers, in general, cannot easily bring themselves to 
lodge with people of a different creed. In the village 
of Poliina, where we spent this night, we saw directly 
opposite to the Crown post-house another large 
public building of equal size. This second building, 
which we observed here for the first time, proved on 
the remainder of the road a constant companion of 
the post-house. It was divided into numerous qua- 
drangular chambers, side by side; the wooden walls 
being coloured yellow, and the roof reddened with 
ochre. , Being surrounded with a fence of palisades, 
these houses bear the name of Ostrog, a barricade or 
fort, and are intended for the reception and lodging 
of convicts on their way to Siberia. It is indeed on 
this part of the road that trains of convicts on their 
march are first met with. It would appear that 
those who, in the western parts of the empire, are 
condemned to exile, are sent separately to Nijnei 
Novgorod, and there first they meet together on the 
great road to Siberia, to pursue their common journey. 

Aug. 10.—- We travelled to-day seventy-five versts 
to the village’ of Chugunui, the road going through a 
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good arable country and well built villages with a 
Russian population. In the Ostrog at Ostashikha 
(50 versts from Polina) a troop of exiles was halting 
for a day. There were ten women among them, 
who showed themselves at the barred windows of 
their lodging, and, if we were to judge from their 
boisterous mirth, they were neither dissatisfied with 
their past journey nor troubled with care about their 
future destiny. 

We saw the convicts condemned to exile provided 
here, generally speaking, when about to start on their 
march, with uniform linen clothing at the publiccharge. 
With every train of them, are several waggons drawn 
by post-horses to carry the women and the old and 
infirm men: the rest follow in pairs, in a long train, 
after the waggons, escorted by a militia established 
in the villages. It is but rarely that one sees especial 
offenders with fetters on their legs during the march. 

At Ostashikha the spring water is about ninety- 
eight feet below the surface of the ground. The 
elevation of that place above the level of the Volga, 
must therefore be as much, but is probably something 
more. In a well sunk in the yard of the post-house, 
to the depth above mentioned, I found the temperature 
of the water to be 5° R. In the subsequent course 
of our journey to the Uralian mountains, I frequently 
observed the temperature of the water collected in 
similar deep shafts, and thus arrived at the conviction 
that they indicate the temperature of the earth nearly 
as well as running springs. 

Aug. 11.—On the way from Chugunui to Sun- 
dirsk (ninety-four versts) the hitherto uniform 
character of the landscape undergoes a sudden change. 
From Chugtnui the ground falls, at first gradually, 
afterwards more rapidly, till it comes almost to the 
level of the Volga, and spreads into an even plain 
clothed in the richest green. his depression, which 
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crosses the elevated plateau on the right bank of the 
river, extends towards the east only three or four 
miles to a range of hills, along the feet of which flows 
the Sura till it joins the Volga. On theright bank of 
this great tributary, near its mouth, stands the exceed- 
ingly pretty little town of Vasili Sursk. The houses 
are picturesquely scattered over a varying slope which 
begins about forty feet above the river and are 
surrounded by ancient and lofty oaks: the opposite 
banks of the Sura are still covered with low willows. 

The navigation of the river contributes not a little 
to the animation of this place. In the stream lay a 
number of the boats which carry grain. Numerous 
cranes along the water-side for loading the vessels, 
show that this important traffic in some measure 
begins here. The fisheries of the Sura are also pro- 
ductive, and here for the first time we were served 
with the sterled, which, of all fish, is considered by the 
Russians as the greatest treat. This is the only 
species of sturgeon which ascends from the Caspian 
Sea into the tributaries of the Volga. The sturgeon 
here taken are kept in great tanks near the houses, 
until an opportunity is found of sending them alive, 
by boat up the Volga, to the capital. 

The manners of the flourishing commercial town 
not far off, have been communicated in some degree 
to the inhabitants of Vasil, for in the middle of the 
little town is a tavern, where the principal burghers 
and the more wealthy of the country people in the 
vicinity meet together. The former of these adhere 
strictly to the old-fashioned national costume—the 
Kaftan or upper garment richly braided. The tavern 
was well provided both in the larder and the cellar ; 
with other wines, those of the Don too had already 
come into vogue. The view from the balconies of. 
this house, which stands high, is quite charming. 


Numerous sandy islands, formed in the Volga before 
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the mouth of the Sura, have the effect of spreading 
the water over a wider area, and even in the driest 
part of the summer it looked as if the latter river 
were discharging itself into a distant arm of the sea. 

Beyond the town the road still ascends rapidly, and 
the tongue of land, between the right bank of the 
Sura and the left of the Volga, rises in still bolder 
contrast with the low plains on the opposite’ side, 
than the similarly placed tract at Novgorod between 
the Volga and the Oka. On the summit of this table 
land, the oaks are as frequent and as well grown as in 
the vicinity of Vasil, and this circumstance alone gave 
the character of the landscape here a great advantage 
over that of the country already travelled through. 

The Sura forms an ethnographical limit also, for 
in the country beyond it, the Cheremisses, and further 
eastwards, the Chuvashes, still keep their place as the 
‘prevailing population. The contemporaneous and 
almost sudden appearance of the oak forests and of 
this aboriginal population is surely not without some 
dependence of the one on the other ; and in fact, in all 
that we have seen of the Nijegorod government, as 
well as on other parts of the road from St. Petersburg 
to the Sura, the extirpation of the timber (the pine 
kind excepted) has been the consequence of the 
increase of an agricultural population. Even here, 
in the neighbourhood of a few settlements, the 
Cheremissian inhabitants of which are gradually ac- 
quiring industrious habits, and cultivate the soil 
more or less, the oak woods are already exterminated ; 
but between those villages, the forest retains its 
ancient grandeur. 

At the next station — Ernuingash—the post-house 
stands in the midst of low wooden huts inhabited by 
Cheremisses. These aboriginal possessors of the land 
are, externally, as different as possible from the 
Russian peasants. Their clothing, which is exactly 
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the same for both sexes, consists of white linen 
trousers, and of an upper garment or smock of like 
material and colour, fastened with a girdle round the 
hips. This smock is generally ornamented with 
embroidery in several colours on the breast and 
shoulders. On the other hand, the strips of cloth 
which they wind round the leg, in the Russian 
manner, from the foot to the knee, araalways black. 
Their embroidery closely resembles in its patterns 
that usual among the Mordvi, but with this difference, 
that the latter mix black figures with the others; 
whereas the Cheremisses show a decided preference for 
red and light blue. In their persons, the Cheremisses 
are much smaller and weaker than the Russians and 
the Mordvi. They allow their long black hair to 
hang about them in the wildest disorder, and in this 
respect there is no distinction between men and 
women, for it was only rarely, and on solemn occa- 
sions, that we saw the latter with their locks collected 
under a lofty pyramidal kind of hat. <A peculiar 
shiness, manifest both in their physiognomy and de- 
meanour, forms the chief characteristic of this people. 

The postmaster at Ernuingash told us, that in his 
neighbourhood the people clung obstinately to their 
ancient religious usages, and offered to the evil gods 
bloody sacrifices, chiefly horses, horned cattle and 
sheep, always in a consecrated spot in the wood, 
which they called Kremet. ‘lo the benevolent deities, 
on the other hand, they did homage in the open 
plain, and thought that they were best pleased with 
offerings of vegetables, fruits and flowers. They 
appear to devote themselves to tillage with more zeal 
than success; near the village we saw some harrows, 
drawn partly by lean horses, partly by women. 
Near Ernuingash we crossed the bounds between 
the government of Nijegorod and that of Kasan. 


At Bieloi Vrag, twenty-five versts from Ernuingash, 
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‘. are only a few Cheremissian huts scattered over. the 


green hills, beneath the tall remnants of the ancient 


wood. Here only a few of the inhabitants could speak 
some broken Russian; the aboriginal tongue still re- 
tains its predominance, and even the Russians living 
in the neighbourhood learn to speak it fluently betimes 
for the purpose of intercourse. The strong accentu- 
ation of the Cheremisses, and the acute tone of their 
voice, give their speech an appearance of lively emo- 
tion. The name Lielo: Vrag signifies a white enemy, 
and may possibly preserve the memory of some dis- 
tinguishing epithet given by the Russian conquerors 
to the Cheremisses on account of their white clothing. 
Perhaps the latter, favoured here by the military 
advantages of the ground, struggled more obstinately 
in defence of their native homes. 

From this place we proceeded, as the dusk com- 
menced, through an exceedingly thick oak forest, 
in which watch fires, every three or four miles, sur- 
rounded by the white figures of the Cheremisses, had a 
wild and romantic effect. These were posts of guards 
waiting for the trains of exiles, in order to escort 
them in succession. : 

We spent the night at Sundursk, where, in an 
open spot in the forest, we found the dwelling of an 
inspector of the post, surrounded by Chuvashian 
huts. Here another language takes the place of the 
Cheremissian, which had prevailed along the road for 
a distance of only eight geographical miles. And 
here too the Tarakane, or black beetle, seems to, have 
followed the Russian settlements. 

Aug. 12.— We travelled from Sundursk to Anchi- 
kévo, seventy-five versts. The upper garment of the 
Chuvashes closely resembles that of the Cheremisses, 
yet with the women to-day we saw more of distinctive 
ornament than was discernible in the dress of the 
Cheremissian ladies. They wore, for instance, a plate 
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of sheet copper hanging from the girdle backwards 
over the hips, which, being strung with all kinds of 
metallic ornaments, made, in walking, a perpetual 
clatter. Others had, instead of the copper, only a 
similarly shaped -piece of dark cloth, with fringed © 
edges. <A piece of cloth of like shape hangs down in 
front also from the girdle to the middle of the body. 
In reply to our inquiries, they told us that all the 
women, married and unmarried, without distinction, 
wear this singular piece of dress. They call it 
Schiire. Remarkably enough, this expression reminds 
one of the German root schurz, which was originally 
used in a similar way to signify a covering of the 
middle part of the body. In the Sclavonian lan- 
guages, there is no corresponding root. 

One of the postillions who drove us trom Sundursk, 
entertained us with a Chuvashian song, in which the 
words 

Hinga Hinga Formaniai 

Hinga Hinga Pustatai 
were very distinguishable as a continually returning 
burden. We did not succeed in learning its meaning 
from the singer, who could hardly make himself in- 
telligible in Russian. On that account, also, my 
endeavour to obtain from hin a vocabulary of his 
language resulted only in procuring the following 
scanty specimen : | 


Russian. Chuvashian. 

A maid - - - Jévushka Khir. 

woman - - - Jénshchina Arm. 

boy - - - Malchik Acha. 

horse - - - Léshad Loja. , 

mare - - - Kobiila Kissra. 
Give me to drink - - Davai pity Kirmetcha shuyi’s mana. 
Give me to eat - - Davaikashity Shuyds kelen min. 


As far as the neighbourhood of the town of Chebok- 
sar, fine oak woods continue with little interruption ; 
but there the hilly land is again used for tillage, 
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and behind the houses of the Russian inhabitants 
may be. seen well cultivated kitchen gardens. The 
houses of this place, which is considerable, stand 
partly within a wide glen, partly on the slope of the 
hills which confine it. In the lower part of the town 
is a commercial hall, always open for business, and in. 
the open ground before it was held a market, ehronges 
at the time with Chuvashes. 

The country here is hilly, and roundish summits 
of greater height are continually seen rising in the 
distance. At “Akasine, a stage sixty-nine versts from 
Sundirsk, hard strata of marl show themselves on 
the steep banks of a rivulet running into the Volga; 
and here also lay, carried down from no great dis- 
tance, large blocks of a very handsome compact gyp- 
sum, which was traversed by veins of fibrous gypsum, 
inclosing masses of bluish chalcedony with a noduled 
surface, like clusters of grapes. In the course of this 
day’s journey, we frequently met wagggns laden with 
cotton, each batch having a single Bokharian attend- 
ant together with the Tatars of Kasan, who had en- 
gaged to furnish the horses and to carry the goods to 
Nijnei. 

At Anchikévo, where in the evening I was busy 
making the usual observations of the stars for the de- 
termination of the magnetic declination, thenovel sight 
of theinstruments brought together a crowd of wonder- 
ing Chuvashes. The striking timidity of this people, 
and their proneness to take alarm, were here fully 
proved ; for the instant that something was uttered on 
our side, a little louder by accident than usual, they 
took to their heels with signs of great terror and never 
came near us again. The women were particularly 
careful to keep at a safe distance, and we saw them in 
the evening making great circuits so as to avoid 
coming near the strangers on their way back from 
the fields. All the accounts of the first occupation 
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of this country mention the timidity of the natives ; 
but it is extraordinary that they should still retain 
this characteristic after so many years’ bnver course 
with the Russians. 

The next morning, (August 13), we had for the 
first time an opportunity of becoming more closely 
acquainted with the looks and costume of the Chu- 
vashian women; we saw a number of young girls 
setting off on horseback from the village, probably to 
gather wild berries or to execute some similar task of 
rural economy in the neighbouring wood. They rode 
without stirrups; and a woilok, or piece of soft felt, 
supplied the place of a saddle. - 

They all wore a handsome picce of headdress which 
we had not seen before; it was a round cap on which 
were sewed, as thick as possible, Russian silver coins, 
and the part of the gown which lay over the breast 
was adorned in the same way. This portion of their 
apparel, as well as the metal ornaments fastened to 
the girdle behind, rattled loudly while the ladies 
trotted at a good rate along the beaten road. Our 
attention seemed to increase their speed, and one of 
the party having fallen from her horse near the vil- 
lage, the others made the greatest exertions to replace 
her quickly in her seat, looking round most anxiously 
at the same time to see whether we were approaching. 

From Anchikévo we travelled to Kasan, a distance 
of sixty-one versts. We arrived in the little Russian 
town of Svijik, just as a procession of the priests and 
other inhabitants was taking place by way of a pre- 
paration for the festival of the Transfiguration. They 
seemed to be very strict in this place in enforcing 
respect to the religion of the country; for the Nor- 
wegian servant of our party, who had approached the 
procession without making the usual reverence, was 
immediately arrested; and as he could not speak a 
word of Russian, it was some time before he could 
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be allowed to return to his party, when an explana- 
tion took place and the matter was cleared up. 

In the town, and still more in its immediate vici- 
nity, the Tatars live in preponderating numbers. 
Hence their language is here very zealously studied 
by the Russians. We found a Russian boy in Svaijik 
studying a Tatar grammar in the Russian language, 
printed in Kasan, and used there in the elementary 
schools. 

Immediately behind the town the great road. turns 
to the north, without touching on the river Svija 
which flows eastwards. The hills (Bugérki) on the 
right bank of the Volga, now continually sink, and 
the bed of the river is here further removed from 
the ridges on both sides, than was the case with that 
part of the Volga’s course which we had seen further 
towards the north-west. The approach to the great 
stream which we crossed by a ferry (above the mouth 
of the Sviija) was announced at some distance by a 
broad tract of sand. 

At the landing place by the ferry, we found a 
number of Tatars, who, with their single-horsed 
light waggons, were waiting for the ferry boat, and 
were endeavouring to turn the time to account in 
a variety of occupations. Some were bathing, some 
washing, some cooking, according to their several 
wants: the most of these waggons were returning 
home empty, having been engaged in carrying goods 
to Nijnei Novgorod. 

It was a long time before they carried over the 
heavier part of our carriage; for the first boat that 
arrived was only calculated to bear the usual light 
waggon of the country, but the other and larger 
vessel was employed at the same time in the pressing 
business of the Tatar caravans. The current of the 
Volga is here very moderate, so that a few oars suf- 
ficed to manage the ferry boat. 
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On the left bank we meet, in the first place, with a 
tract of low ground, thickly covered with willow 
bushes; and which, being covered with mud and slime, 
bears the clearest traces of annual inundation, and 
accordingly, like other similar places in the govern- 
ment of Nijegorod, it is called lugovor béreg, or willow 
bank. Towards the east are to be seen great pools 
or lakes, which are united, during the floods, with the 
waters of the, Volga. 

Yet just beyond the post-house of Kusemétyeva, 
(in a straight line hardly a mile from the Volga,) the 
oak woods begin again, and continue for about seven 
miles, where at length the towers of Kasan are seen 
rising on the open plain. Westward of the town, 
the land is in general very industriously cultivated. 
In the middle of the plain, near the road, is a stone 
chapel, which contains, as our driver assured us, the 
bones of the Russian warriors who fell at the taking 
of Kasan. 

Aug. 14. § 15.— The chief buildings of Kasan 
encircle the elevated tongue of land, which, rising 
like an island above low plains, generally liable 
to inundation, stands between the left bank of the 
little river Kasanka, and the still smaller stream, the 
Bulak, which joins the preceding. Close to the 
steepest part of the bank lies the fort, or kreml, 
which is still surrounded by the stone wall built by 
the Tatars. On the side towards the land, also, this 
projecting hill has been cut away so steep that one 
might easily suppose the artificial declivity to be a 
natural precipice, particularly as the hollows beneath 
are in spring often filled with water. The floods of 
the Volga not only drive back the current of the 
Kasanka, but force the water of this river to quit 
entirely its usual bed. 

Down the river the hill sinks gradually, and is 
skirted by the principal buildings of the middle town, 
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we" 


most of which lay claim to considerable antiquity ; 


then follow the Jower streets along the Bulak. This 
lower part of the town is not paved, and is frequently 
covered with water, so that dry footing is only to 
be found on the logway close to the houses. From 
the higher points of the town the country immediately 
around had now, in summer, a very pleasing appear- 
ance. Gardens and meadows of the richest green 
extend down in. every direction to the arms of the 
river, which intersect as if with a net the distant 
parts of the plain, and reflect a dazzling light when 
the sun is low. 

From the middle town a wide gate gives access to 
the fortress. Within this are to be seen, besides the 
ruins of Tatar edifices, very solidly constructed of 
brick, the barracks of the Russian troops now sta- 
tioned here, the prisons and workhouses for the 
criminals, besides the Palladium of the place, the 
Cathedral of the Kasan Mother-of-God. The holy 
picture kept here is held, like similar ones at Kiev 
and other old towns of the empire, in the highest 
esteem and reverence by the faithful, owing to the 
early invention and propagation of tales of their 
miraculous discovery and preservation. A holiday is 
set apart for such likenesses, and particularly for the 
one in question. In many places throughout the 
empire, churches have been built for the invocation 
of the Kasan Mother-of-God, and copies set up in 
them, as faithful as possible, and, consequently, 
endued with the miraculous powers of the original 
picture. In the original, which is to be seen here, 
the rich and fantastic ornaments of the drapery, 
wrought in metal, and set with precious stones, are 
far more remarkable than the faded and inartistic 
painting. 

In the part of the middie town which adjoins the 
fortress, one may recognise in the great size of the 
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Bazaar, or Gostini dvor, and in the grand appearance 
of some private houses near it, the high rank which 
Kasan held at an early period among the most im- 
portant cities of the empire. Many of the old 
churches display a great deal of architectural pains- 
taking, and some of them may perhaps even excel 
those of Moscow, in elaborate execution. The 
market-place, which is surrounded by lofty buildings, 
for the most part of stone, has been recently much 
improved in appearance by the planting of rows of 
trees. 

In the lower town is a long row of houses occupied 
chiefly by the opulent merchants, and separated from 
one another by gardens. Next to that comes the 
University, which does not yield to similar institu- 
tions in the capital in the elegance and dignity of its 
exterior. Jt is built of white hewn stone, and the 
principal fronts are adorned with Corinthian columns. 
So that, generally speaking, in the appearance of its 
ancient as well as of its modern quarters, Kasan is 
nowise inferior to the greater towns in the centre of 
the empire. 

We were led to make a close acquaintance with the 
Bazaar by our wants, for we were counselled uni- 
versally to provide ourselves at Kasan with furs, 
since further on there was no place which we could 
expect to reach before the commencement of the 
winter’s cold, where there was so large an assortment 
to choose from. 

In truth, one is amazed at the prodigious quantity 
of skins, which are piled up, one upon the other, in 
the fur stalls of the Gostini dvor, for, during the 
continuance of the warm weather, nothing less than 
the universal assurance of the inhabitants can per- 
suade one that, two months hence, not a soul here 
can dispense with this article of dress, which is 
hardly known in Western Europe; and that we are 
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already in the country in which (as the ancient 
Greeks expressed it) every man takes for a time the 
figure of a beast. 

For the lighter fur dress, which is universally 
known in Russia by the Tatar name tultp, the 
people in this place usually choose the fine fleece of 
the Kirgiz sheep. These fleeces are partly bought 
up by itinerant Russian dealers in the camps of the 
‘nomades in the government of Orenburg, and partly 
brought by the Kirgizes to the markets of Orenburg 
and Troitsk. The black skins are much dearer than 
the white, being covered with a longer, slecker, and 
more lasting wool, while the white fleece is thin and 
crisped. 

The perfectly protecting fur dress, which is used 
for long continuance in the open air, is called shuba. 
Wolves’ skins are here most in use for this purpose, 
and those particularly from the northern parts of the 
government of Yenisei, and known to dealers by the 
name of Turukhansk skins, are highly prized. 

But here, on the very threshold of Siberia, there 
is a great accumulation of the most costly produc- 
tions of the Siberian hunter’s toil; and these are 
used in general to ornament fur garments, merely 
as a bordering. But the wealthy get pelisses made 
altogether of the dearest fox skins, or of the still 
more expensive light skins of very young bears, 
which are perfectly black throughout. 

The furry side of the pelisse is here always worn 
turned in towards the body; and it is considered 
indispensable that the other side of the skin, which 
is turned outwards, should have an artificial covering 
of some kind (linen or cotton is used by the common 
people), so as to protect it from damp, which is 
injurious to every kind of peltry. 

We saw here, also, in much greater variety and 
abundance than in any place previously visited, dried 
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fruits and vegetable productions, which are brought 
to Orenburg by the caravans from Bokhara, and 
from thence are sent into Siberia and to this place, 
a small portion only reaching the markets further 
westwards. 

Under the Bokharian names, which are at times, 
however, a little disfigured, are to be bought in the 
bazaar of Kasan dried apricots (Urtk), the soft coats 
of which and the interior pulp are equally agreeable. 
The coat or skin is very sweet, and in the dried state 
is from four to six lines thick. The almond of the 
kernel, also, is perfectly sweet: its woody receptacle 
is at the same time as smooth, hard, and of the same 
figure, as that of the apricot cultivated in Europe. 
It scems, therefore, as if certain modes of culture 
could suffice to remove the prussic acid and the bit- 
terness from the almonds of many stone fruits, and 
to make them eatable; just as the influence of cul- 
tivation appears to have created the difference be- 
tween the bitter and sweet varieties of the common 
almond; for in Cato’s time the Romans were ac- 
quainted only with the bitter kind, and it was not 
till a later period that the sweet variety was im- 
ported into Italy under the name of Greek nuts. Now 
both kinds are cultivated in the same places. 

Here also may be found, under the name of 
Kishmish, dried grapes, of a kind wholly without 
seeds. Raisins made from grapes of the ordinary 
kinds of vine bear here the common Russian name 
of zsum, which is also used by the Tatars, in whose 
language usum still means a grape. In like manner 
the dried plums imported by the Bokharians are 
called by the Russian name (slivi) ; that fruit being 
already well known from other sources. 

But the Pistashi, as they are called, or else Fistashi, 
(Pistachio nuts) bear the Bokharian name. These 
are pear-shaped seeds, or what botanists would call 
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Drupe, about six lines in length and two or three 
lines broad at the widest part, with close-fitting, 
yellow, parchment-like covers, and with an oily split 
kernel, of bright green colour. 

These Pistachio nuts are usually bought here in 
Kasan, together with a yellowish manna, which is 
doubtless produced in large quantities by the plant 
itself; for the pear-shaped seeds are found often 
enough enclosed in the indurated manna, or glued 
together by it; so that it is obvious that both pro- 
ductions, the manna and the seed, were picked up 
at the same time from the ground at the foot of the 
tree. Dried dates too (in Russian finzk) are sure to 
be found among the Bokharian fruits. 

The Bokharians sell the pood of uruk to the Rus- 
sian traders for sixty-five roobles, that is to say, one 
pound for about one shilling and five pence; the 
other fruits usually cost twenty-five roobles the pood, 
or seven pence the pound. 

Here, too, these and other sweet vegetable produc- 
tions are much in favour with the Russian people ; and 
perhaps a general ground for that partiality which 
they evince to fruit, and which has been so often 
referred to, may be found in the circumstance that, 
during: the long and strict fasts which they are obliged 
to keep even in winter, it allows them an agreeable 
change with the ordinary fish diet. In summer the 
vegetable food of the inhabitants of Kasan is extremely 
various and abundant. Not. only do all kinds of 
bread corn, from spelt, which is sensitive as to climate, 
and wheat down to the hardier barley, grow well in 
the fields, but the gardens also produce potatoes, 
peas, turnips and cabbage, gherkins and pumpkins in 
great plenty; while the Kirgiz and Russians inha- 
biting the country to the south, bring to the market 
a large supply of sweet melons (Cucumis Melo; in 
Russian, Dina); and a still larger of water melons 
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(Cucurbita citrallus; Russian, Arbus). This last- 
mentioned extraordinarily juicy and cooling fruit 
lies in great heaps in the market, and being sold for 
next to nothing, it affords to the poorer classes a 
grateful as well as wholesome nutriment. 

The great supply of fish which is sent to Kasan 
from the provinces bordering on the Volga likewise 
contributes not a little to satisfy the wants of the 
labouring population. Here we saw for the first time, 
besides the well-known Black Caviar, as it is called, of 
the sturgeon, the White Caviar also, prepared from the 
roe of the pike and salmon. And it may be observed, 
that the name given to this dainty throughout the 
West of Europe, and which, it is well known, was 
first applied to it in Italy where the article was im- 
ported, is as little used in Kasan as in the rest of 
Russia, and the name ordinarily given to it is Lkra, 
which originally signifies only the roe of the fish in 
its raw state. 

As the country is rich in produce, so the town of 
Kasan also has, together with the usual branches of 
manufacturing industry, some which are peculiar to 
itself. One of these is the preparation and staining 
of Russia leather; a business in which the Tatars 
settled in Kasan are actively engaged: another is the 
making of a favourite kind of soap (muclo), which 
cut into small pieces, and packed in coarsely painted 
wooden boxes, is sent all over Russia. 

The use of this, or some similar cosmetic appliances, 
among the aboriginal occupants of Southern Russia, 
is likely to have been occasioned, as it certainly was 
favoured, by the great abundance of alkaline plants 
which spring up in the steppes of that country. 
Herodotus speaks only of a very remarkable substi- 
tutg for soap used by the Scythian women, when he 
tells us that they plastered their faces and bodies 


with a soft paste made of the shavings of a. par- 
L 2 
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‘ticular kind of wood, and stripped it off again when 
it was quite dry, by which means they completely 
cleansed the skin. This seems to have been only a 
process for promoting absorption, like that which is 
used to extirpate freckles; but, according to the tes- 
timony of the historian Nestor, the heathen Sclavo- 
nians, in the middie of Russia, made use of a cleansing 
lye or alkaline solution, as early as the fiftieth year of 
the Christian era; for when the apostle Andrew re- 
turned to Rome from his missionary journey into 
Russia, as it is assumed, he is said to have described 
the vapour baths of the people, and to have used 
these words: “They pour lye (Mitely) upon them- 
selves, and then they begin to brush and scrub 
themselves with the twigs of trees.” Now, though 
the truth of this whole story of the missionary 
journey might be reasonably questioned, yet Nestor’s 
statement proves, nevertheless, the great antiquity of 
the usage mentioncd in it; for otherwise the old his- 
torian would never have selected this very custom as 
the one which characterised the Sclavonians at that 
time, and as a mark whereby they could be recognised 
infallibly. At a later date, we find it stated that 
some Russians from Siberia, who were carried off into 
captivity by the Chinese, grew into great favour with 
this people by teaching them how to make soap. 
Many of the inhabitants of Kasan carry on with 
great profit the factor’s business of purchasing and 
transmitting goods; for the place has for this purpose 
a favourable situation, being on the borders of two 
regions, so constituted by nature that they can mu- 
tually complete each other's riches by interchanging 
productions. The manufactures of the European 
artisan, in all their endless variety, are easily brought 
to this place, and not far off is Northern Asia, the 
inhabitants of which are always ready to barter the 
riches which nature lavishes on them for the most 
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trifling productions of industry. In this quarter, 
therefore, mercantile travelling, after the old fashion, 
is far more profitable to him who ventures on it than 
in Western Russia; because great differences in the 
value of the goods to be bartered are to be found 
even within the limits where travelling is easy. The 
trade in Chinese tea is a source of great wealth to 
the merchants of Kasan; but that trade does not 
consist in purchasing the tea directly and at once, 
with money: the acquisition of the Chinese product 
usually concludes a long and complicated system of 
barter, the course of which can be learned only in 
the interior of Siberia, where it is carried on. Jn the 
individuals here who are enriched by trade may be 
observed the same fundamental principles with re- 
spect to their frugal enjoyments, the same decided 
propensity for the ancient and rude simplicity of 
manners, as is manifested in St. Petersburg by those 
in the same condition of life. In general the most 
expensive articles in their houses are richly orna- 
mented images of saints; and it 1s only on plants, 
or on well-kept gardens and conservatories, that they 
will cheerfully expend considerable sums. 

It was certainly a judicious choice which erected 
a city favoured by the fertility of the surrounding 
country, by industry and commerce, into a school 
also of modern civilisation; and the success of the 
University of Kasan seems to correspond fully with 
the wise and liberal views which regulated its 
foundation. 

The study of the national history is encouraged 
there, not only by the character of the university 
library, but also by a remarkably rich collection of 
Russian and Tatar coins — a most important monu- 
ment of the past. The study of the Eastern lan- 


guages also is carried on at the very sources, and 
| L 3 
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many of the students are stimulated by practical 
necessity, as well as by the thirst of knowledge. 

In respect to the natural sciences, descriptive as 
well as mathematical, the teachers, who are them- 
selves eminent men, have apparatus and collections 
placed at their disposal which are worthy of them. 
Professor Eversmann gives up disinterestedly to the 
use of the university the rich collections made by 
him in the course of his extensive travels. The Ob- 
servatory is well furnished with instruments, and 
recently there has been purchased for it a meridian 
circle by Reichenbach, which, even in the centre of 
European civilisation, might still pass for a rarity. 

In the midst of all these European institutions, 
the peculiarities of the original Asiatic inhabitants 
still remain undisturbed. In the streets it is easy to 
distinguish the Tatars from the Russians; for even 
when employed in driving waggons or in other occu- 
pations, and not wearing their peculiar outer gar- 
ment (Khalat), they are yet recognisable by the dark 
colour of their lean, muscular, and, as it were, an- 
gular visage; by the close-fitting cap, which always 
covers the closely- -shaved skull, and by a certain 
smartness of gait and demeanour. Many. of them, as 
well as the Bokharians settled. in the place, offer for 
sale in the streets, or carry about to the houses, cheap 
Asiatic manufactures, particularly articles of clothing. 
They dwell quite apart from the Russian inhabitants. 

The southern quarters of the town consist, for the 
most part, of wooden houses of a single story, occu- 
pied by Russian mechanics, the great majority of 
whom are smiths and wheelwrights. These streets 
border on a broad hollow, in the middle of which 
runs the Bulak, at present a small stream. In spring 
this hollow is all covered with water, and even now 
‘it is a quagmire, unsafe to tread on, and is crossed 
only in certain places by means of planks. Beyond 
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this, we arrive at the banks of the smaller lake 
Kaban, at the place where the Bulak quits it and 
turns north-westward to the Kasanka. 

On the pretty hills which encircle this lake, the 
Tatars have maintained a populous settlement. We 
visited them towards sunset, and received permission 
to be present at the evening worship, which was 
about to commence in the great Mesjid or mosque. 
The approach to the portico of the sacred edifice is 
by a few steps, which were fenced round by walls 
and a wooden paling. We entered first into a wide 
quadrangular hall: along the walls are placed rows 
of tall grave-stones, dug up in the vicinity, and set 
up here to perpetuate the memory of some saintly 
characters. The Tatars, as they came in, stood for 
a little time in silent prayer before these stones. 
Zach left his shoes at the door of the circular hall 
adjoining, and proceeded barefooted to its eastern 
wall, where he squatted down, with his legs under 
him, on the mats which cover the floor of the ex- 
tremely simple and unadorned edifice. The people, 
thus forming a semicircle facing the west, sat as 
motionless as statues, which they resembled the 
more on account of their white clothing, the narrow 
windows giving entrance to only a few faint rays of 
the evening light. The priest in the mean time had 
seated hinsclf on the ground, at the western side of 
the hall; and, with his face to the congregation, he now 
began to read verses from the Koran, in a chanting 
sonorous voice, and with rhythmical cadence. When 
the verses were read, the hearers bowed their heads 
to the ground, and a dead silence reigned during the 
silent prayer. Readings and pauses were in this 
way repeated several times, until at the conclusion 
of a prayer, the priest rose, and addressing our guide 
begged us to leave the Mesjid, as the presence of un- 
believers could not be allowed during the rest of the 
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service. The great simplicity of this ceremony, and 
the enthusiastic profound piety. expressed by the 
priest’s mode of recitation, and still more by the de- 
meanour of his hearers, could not fail to make a deep 
impression on the mind of the candid spectator. 

On our way back we met with several Tatars who 
were now only going to the Mesjid. They were dis- 
tinguished. by several peculiarities of dress, having 
their heads enveioped with a large complicated white 
turban, like that of the Ottomans, and each of them 
had a long staff, which is the distinction, as our guide 
informed us, of those who have made distant pil- 
grimages. 

The houses of the Tatar town are small and un- 
adorned, like those of Russian villages, constructed 
of rough logs, without exterior planking. But in 
their internal arrangements they differ from the Rus- 
sian cabins ; they have, sfor examplg&always window 
curtains, behind which the wodl@atire chreful to con- 
ceal themselves when any one passes by. Close to 
the lake, in front of the town, we passed by some 
women hastening to the water, where a number of 
them were already busily employed in washing clothes. 
They all wore white linen gowns, which differed from 
those of the Cheremissian women, in being made with 
more ample folds, but particularly by the long veil, 
which, being attached to the upper part of the gown 
behind, serves as a hood. The light and timid step 
of these women recalled to mind in a lively manner 
the words of the poet, who has so profoundly seized 
on the characteristics of Tatar life; 

In ample folds of snowy white conceal’d 
The Tatar maiden swiftly glides along, 


Like morning mists when flying o’er the field 
Noiseless and bright. . . . . . 


* Pushkin, in his poem entitled “ The Fountains of Bakchisardi.” 
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For the purposes of cleanliness, as required by their 
religion, the Tatars have constructed a great number 
of wooden jetties, at a little height above the water, 
and on these they perform the ablutions which must 
precede their often repeated prayers. 

The peculiarities, so perfectly preserved, of the. 
Tatars in this place, awaken within us an involuntary 
interest respecting the fate of their forefathers ; and 
we therefore learn with pleasure the accurate in- 
formation, collected as early as 1778, by Grigdéry 
Stepdnovich Surovzof (at that time professor in the 
University), respecting the conquest of Kasan by the 
Russians, which is the grand crisis of the history of 
two neighbouring nations. Guided by these historical 
inquiries, the poet Kherdskof too has described this 
memorable event in his epic entitled ‘ Rosidda.” 

Kasan had been already three times totally changed 
as to external appearance by conflagrations which 
took place within the first century of Russian sove- 
reignty, (from the year 1552,) when in 1774 another 
fire destroyed also the ancient archives of the place, 
and rendered inquiries into its original condition and 
fortunes apparently impossible. Yet the zealous re- 
searches of Surovzov, directed only after original 
documents, succeeded in making good the apparent 
loss. Chronicles, contemporaneous with the taking 
of the place, were found in several of the neighbour- 
ing monasteries, and these writings were compared 
by the diligent historian with one another, as well as 
with monuments of another kind. His critical cau- 
tion made him mistrust the fanciful tales which were 
current among the Tatars, but he got the oldest of 
these people to point out to him the spots where the 
remains of towers or gates, or other vestiges of the 
ancient city, were still traceable in their early days. 

Another and fuller evidence to the same effect, was 
offered by a church solemnity, which by yearly re- 
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petition had been preserved unchanged from the 
middle of the sixteenth century, down to the time 
when these researches were commenced. A few years 
after the conquerors had settled in Kasan, the place 
was visited by a dreadful pestilence. Recourse was 
had, as usual, to the saints, and it was ordered that 
the image of the Smolensko Mother-of-God should be 
taken from the neighbouring convent of the Seven 
Seas, and be carried round the walls of the city as 
they then stood, the liturgy being repeated at every 
gate. This order was obeyed with unfailing punc- 
tuality for centuries, and excavations proved, that in 
the procession of 1778, the halts were made only at 
the places where the gates of the town had formerly 
stood. 

The extent of the old Tatar city was hardly less 
than that of Kasan at the present day. It stretched 
along the Bulak, from its mouth nearly two miles to 
the south, almost to the little Kaban lake, and its 
diameter along the Kasanka was of equal length. The 
walls round the town measured in thickness twenty- 
eight feet, and were formed of two parallel wooden 
fences twenty-five feet asunder, and having the space 
between them filled up with stones and clay. The 
wooden fences, as well as the towers over the gates, 
were formed of oak timbers .of extraordinary thick- 
ness. The gates, with their towers, were thirteen in 
number, those which were due east and west leading 
directly into the Kreml. 

How this haughty and apparently strong city, in 
spite of all its fortifications, was obliged to submit to 
the Russian arms, is related most circumstantially by 
the chronicles. On the 23d of August, 1552, the 
Tsar Joan Vasilievich came with a numerous army to 
Svijik; on the 28th he crossed the Volga; and on 
the 30th established his camp at the mouth and along 
the right bank of the Kasanka. Sheikh Ali, a ruler 
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who had been deposed by the people of Kasan, had 
gone forward to meet the Tsar, and concluded a league 
with him on the way. The same chief, attended by 
some Russian captains, descended the Volga with 
provisions and guns, which he succeeded in landing 
safely a couple of miles below the mouth of the Ka- 
sanka. The Mirza Kamai also, and seven other 
deserters from ‘Kasan, joined the Tsar, and gave in- 
telligence calculated to hasten the ruin of their nation. 
They disclosed the plans of defence adopted by Yedi- 
ger, who was at that time ruler of Kasan. 

The main body of the army then advanced along 
the left bank of the Kasanka; and in the fields, called 
the Tsar’s Meadows, they found the heavy cannon 
which had been brought down the river. The boats, 
however, which were laden with the provisions, foun- 
dered in a storm, and the assailants had to endure, 
in consequence, some severe privations. 

The army being divided into two bodies, one of 
them, under the Tsar, invested the town from the 
west, round by the north to the north-east ; while the 
other, under Skeikh Ali, making a wide circuit round 
the south side of Kasan, hastened to occupy the road 
to Arsk, for it was known that the neighbouring 
Tatars on that side were on their way to succour the 
city. In fact, there were already 30,000 men con- 
cealed along this road: these fell upon the Russians, 
who had also to repel sallies, and bear a brisk 
cannonade from the town. Yet the latter remained 
masters of the field. From that time the attacks on 
. the walls commenced, and a detachment of the army 
was sent to Arsk to liberate the Christian captives, 
who, in previous wars, had fallen into the hands of 
the Tatars of that place. 

The chronicles relate with much detail, how for 
forty days the victory still seemed doubtful, and how 
the Russian cavalry were engaged in repelling the 
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attacks of the Meadowland-Cheremisses who hastened 
to. the relief of the Tatars. But one or two incidents 
which seem to exhibit the besieged in a characteristic 
light are better worthy of our notice. 

The. Russian warriors who. wero stationed Gh) the 
trenches without tents, suffered much from the con- 
stant heavy rains; and this annoyance was univer- 
sally ascribed to the arts of the Tatar queen Sum- 
byéka, who was celebrated as an enchantress, and to 
the subordinate koldinz, or sorcerers of the city. 

During the siege the streets of Kasan were dreary 
and desolate; for the inhabitants who were not em- 
ployed on the walls, withdrew into the ccllars and 
caves, which had been constructed in all the open 
courts, in case of such disasters.’ The besieged showed 
the most obstinate determination. Many of their 
number had fallen into the hands of the Russians, 
and were fastened by these to the palisades in front 
of the attacking line, in order to move the compassion 
of the besieged, and induce them to surrender the 
place. But the citizens, firing at the captives from 
the walls, called out by way of reply, “ No citizen of 
Kasan will outlive his freedom.” 

But after all, the taking of the place would hardly 
have been effected, had it not been for the arts of an 
experienced engineer, who, under the title of Ros- 
miuisl, or inventor (the translation of the Latin term 
‘“ingeniator,” at that time generally used in Europe), 
happened to be with the Russian army. A vauited 
brick gallery led from the Kreml down to the Kasanka, 
and through this was obtained the necessary supply 
of water, the Russian artillery forbidding approach 
to most parts of the river. It took twenty days to. 
complete. three subterranean galleries, one of which 
undermined the above mentioned vaulted passage ; 
another led to the powder magazine in the heart of 
the Kreml; and the third terminated in like manner 
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beneath the dwelling of the ruler of Kasan. When 
the mines were complete and charged with powder, 
the besieging army mustered in the plain towards 
Arsk. Divine service was begun, and as the priest 
uttered the words, ‘‘a flock only shall be his, and a 
shepherd,” the mines exploded, and two towers of 
the Kreml, with a part of the town walls, lay in ruins. 

In the streets of Kasan every step forward was 
bought with blood. The Tatars had already fallen in 
thousands, when in front of a Mesjid in the Kreml, 
a band of priests, led by their chief, or Kul-sherif- 
Mullah, fell suddenly on the Russians. A new combat 
of the fiercest kind now began, and it was only over 
the dead bodies of the priests, that the victors at 
lenyth arrived near the dwelling of the ruler. There 
stood Yediger, with a band of faithful adherents ; but 
on the opposite side he had placed, in the hope of 
corrupting the enemy, a thousand of the most beauti- 
ful young women, in the gayest apparel. But these 
temptations failed to change the purpose of the Rus- 
sun army; and the adherents of the Tatar prince 
fought long and valiantly before they could effect 
their escape from the Kreml, to a ford on the right 
bank of the KKasanka. But there they encountered a 
resistance which it was vain to contend with. They 
surrendered Yediger into the hands of the Russians, 
exclaiming, ‘‘ Take our ruler, and treat him as befits 
his rank; but we die with arms in our hands.” It 
happened as they said; not one of the warriors sur- 
vived the fall of Kasan, and the independence of the 
nation terminated on the 12th of October, 1552. 

All matters relating to the intercourse by post be- 
tween Kasan and Tobolsk are under the management 
of one of the two Gencral-Postmasters resident in 
those cities. On the part of the authorities here we 
experienced the most kind and hospitable exertions 
to further the objects of our journey. Thus, one of 
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_ those. officers, who are in Russia called postillions, 
and whose ordinary business it is to forward letters 
and packages from one chief post-town to another 
adjacent one (as from Tobolsk to Kesan, from Kasan 
to Moskow, &c.), and to keep an eye on the couriers 
along the road, was assigned to us, as an attendant, 
as far as Tobolsk. This guard of honour or of pro- 
tection was completely armed, as is usual, with pis- 
tols suspended from his breast, and with a sabre, so 
that the very sight of him was calculated to make us 
quake at the apprehended dangers of the ensuing 
part of our journey, of which dangers, nevertheless, 
we could never discover, in fact, the least symptom. 

About noon on the 20th of August, we left Kasan, 
and passed with the usual speed through an open 
plain, which is in some places tilled. * The stations 
of Yanchurino, twenty-five versts, and Churilin, forty- 
nine versts from Kasan, are inhabited by Tatars, who 
are chiefly occupied in agriculture and cattle breed- 
ing; yet it is generally remarked that refinement of 
manner s and multiplication of wants make more 
progress with these people than with the Russian 
peasantry. Men and women here are neatly clothed. 
The smooth-shorn pate of the former, covered with 
the tight-fitting cap, and the precise cut of, their 
beards, form a striking contrast with the savage head 
of hair, completely in a state of nature, which is 
usually worn by the Russians. Their houses are 
never without some good carpets and cushions to 
cover the seats and beds. It is only in the houses 


* In the year 1785, as the members of Billing’s expedition were passing 
over this part of their route, they travelled through a thick oak forest 
from the eighteenth to the fifty-second verst beyond Kasan ; but on their 
return in 1794 this tract was already cleared of timber. At that time, 
as at present, the demands of the Baltic fleet caused great annual devas- 
tation in the oak woods of Kasan. Parties of seamen, under the command 
of naval officers, fell the timber, as near the Volga as possible, and float 
it, in rafts, up the river to the Neva. 
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that the women are to be seen. True to the universal 
national costume, they are always dressed in the loose 
white summer gowns. They never assist the men in 
yoking the horses or doing other coarse work, as is 
frequently witnessed in the Russian villages. 

One never hears the Tatars utter those manifold 
and spiritedly personifying calls and exclamations 
which the Russian drivers make use of to cheer their 
horses or to caution them. The uniform cry, Aidé! 
takes the place of all that eloquence, and even this 
cry was more frequently addressed by our impatient 
Russian attendant to the driver, than by the latter to 
the horses. 
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Ar Churilin begin hills of considerable height, the 
rivulets among which run northwards into the bed of 
the Kasanka. The ground is rocky, and evidently of 
stratified formation; its character continues unchanged 
to the little Tatar town of Arsk, where we crossed, by 
a shallow ford, the rapid, but in this place still di- 
minutive Kasanka: we then ascended through a glen 
to the heights of the right bank, on the declivity of 
which are scattered the wooden cabins of the inhabi- 
tants. The hills consist of a brilliant white slaty 
limestone, the strata of which are more inclined than 
any that we have obscrved since we left the south- 
eastern slope of the Valdai range. In the village 
the people were employed driving in a very large flock 
of sheep, perhaps in order to slaughter them, and use 
their fleeces for winter clothing. Many of the men 
ies aay ee “skin pelisses hung over their 
nena cool. : 

We spent the night in »the imperial post- -house, at 
the village of Metyeshka, sixty-seven versts from 
Kasan. Near it was a Tatar burial-ground, on the 
right side of the road. On every grave there is a 
rectangular chest, raised about four feet above the 
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— ground, about the length of a man, and filled with 
earth. It is formed in the same manner as the 
dwelling houses, with rough-hewn posts laid one upon 
the other. The graves were in general parallel to 
one another, the longer sides lying nearly east and 
west. / 

August 21. — We travelled from Metyeshka to 
Melet, 914 versts. During the night, which was. 
cloudless, a heavy dew had fallen on the fields round 
Metyeshka, and the temperature of the air near the 
ground had sunk at the same time to 4° R. 

In the forenoon of to-day the sky was covered by 
the vapours rising from the ground; but after- 
wards during a few hours the temperature increased 
rapidly. The clouds, however, did not disappear 
completely till evening. The first part of our journey 
was through an umbrageous wood, of the richest 
green, into which I] wandered a short distance, during 
a halt of our little caravan. The tall firs seemed here 
to be but sparingly interpolated among the leafy tim- 
ber trees. Lime trees, of great height, were ig full 
bloom; and with them were oaks of equally vigorous 
appearance, the buds of which were in many cases 
transformed into scaly nutgalls, by the sting of a 
Cynips. A kind of willow, with a great deal of down 
on the under side of its pale grcen oval lcaves, which 
are from two to three inches long, formed a thick un- 
derwood. ‘This willow is called by the Russians Iva, 
and is probably the Salix 11. of Gmelin’s, Flor. Sibir; 
Sal. 811. Linnwi Flor. Succ. The rockberry, the 
well-flavoured fruit of which was now ripe, grew 
luxuriantly on the ground. 

There is no object more interesting, or more cal- 
. culated to engage the contemplation of a traveller, 
- than a wood in its original wild state. It exhibits 
the productive powers of nature in its locality, and 
makes an impression ‘on the spirit by setting them 
VOL, } M 
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visibly before our eyes. But this effect is increased 
when the products of spontaneous vegetation are suf-. 
ficient, in their rude state, for all the wants of the 
frugal man: when we recognise in the wood the 
common storehouse for all the inhabitants of the sur- 
rounding country, whose houses are constructed of 
beams, or of boughs of trees, closed up with moss, 
- while their coverlets, their cordage, and even their. 
shoes, are made of lime bast; the wood-berries at the 
same time serving the rustic as a substitute for gar- 
den fruit. 

The country here is somewhat hilly, and on the 
gentle slopes, facing generally the north-west, the 
wood was cleared away, and tillage took its place. 
The Tatars in this quarter seem to be careful hus- 
bandmen, for we saw their grain heaped up on wooden 
stages, so as to be secure from the humidity of the 
ground. Even here wheat still thrives perfectly. 
Thirty-six versts from Metyeshka, between the sta- 
tions of Arbash and Yangul, we passed the bounds of 
the government of Kasan, and of that of Vydtka, which 
now begins. The forms of the hills in sight are in- 
variably rounded, and never abrupt ; but there is one 
remarkable feature in the inequalities of the surface 
which attracts notice, and that is, a frequently recur- 
ring line of strike of the valleys, perpendicular to the 
direction of the road, which leaves no doubt that we 
are already crossing the foremost of the Uralian 
heights. It was not, therefore, quite unexpectedly 
that we saw, at the entrance of the village of Yangul, 
thirty-one miles from Metyeshka, rock of the older 
formations, a deep-lying member of the stratified 
series. On the declivities of a roundish hill, stripped 
of wood, I found strata of a quartzose red sandstone, 
rich in mica, which at times had the closest resemblance * 
to fine-grained granite. In some spots this rock has 
fallen to sand, in which are disseminated grains of 


‘magnetic iron stone. A level tract then follows to 
Malmuish, 22 versts from YA4ngul, and here attention 
being again directed to the nature of the soil, we see_ 
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the ground frequently covered with gravel of siliceous ™ 
slate and quartz, resembling one of the older conglo- 
merates in a state of disintegration. 

Malmuish is now a Russian settlement, and is en- 
titled, by its plan, and the arrangement of its wooden 
houses, to be called a town. In truth, the unoccupied 
spaces within its precincts exceed those which are 
built on; yet the regularity of its market-place is 
agreeable to eyes long used only to labyrinths of Tatar 
cabins. The officers charged with the administration 
of the surrounding country reside here, together with 
some Russian farmers, artisans, and carriers. A 
coffee-house and billiard-room, kept by one of the 
bearded settlers, recalled to our minds the enjoyments 
of Western Europe. 

The postmaster of this place proved to us an ex- 
tremely interesting acquaintance. His travels through 
the mining districts of the Uralian mountains had 
suggested to him the important thought of seeking 
for gold in the alluvial soil round Malmuish. In fact, 
I saw here, as the result of some experiments made 
on a very small scale, a residuum of magnetic sand, 
exactly like the metallic residuum which we subse- 
quently saw at the gold-washings in the Ural, and 
unquestionably containing gold, though in a less de- 
gree. This was proved at the works for separating 
the gold, to which the discoverer had sent specimens 
of his washed sand. It is owing, no doubt, to the 
existence of richer deposits in the immediate vicinity 
of the Ural, that the mining authorities have hitherto 
neglected the alluvium of Malmuish. But for the 
geological theory of the production of gold in the 
Ural, an acquaintance with that alluvium is of no - 
slight importance. ‘The inquisitive and vigilant ob- 
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server of the geology of this place showed us also 
trunks of trees converted into hornstone, which he: 
had found in the course of his experimental digging 
near the town; together with many well-preserved 
remains of mammoths’ skulls, which had been dug up 
from the alluvial sand and mud of the low valley of 
the Vyatka. The fragments of rocks of various kinds 
here -swept together, and along with them contem- 
poraneous remains of an extinct vegetation, are proofs 
of a very ancient flood, which spread uniformly,over 
the land; while soft alluvium, enclosing the elephants’ 
bones, occur only in the valleys and other hollows of 
the stony soil, as if deposited by later inundations. 

In the government of Vyatka, there are already 
numerous large establishments for the preparation of. 
the Uralian metals; and in order to secure their fu- 
ture prosperity, there has been introduced an economy 
in the management of the woods—a strict forest ad- 
ministration—which is hardly known in other parts of 
the Russian empire. From the forest offiecrs resid- 
ing in Malmuish we learned that bears are still nu- 
merous in the woods at this place, and that the killing 
of them is a profitable business for the inhabitants. 
The people join in large companies for-their hunt- 
ing excursions, and kill “the bears with lances. Mal- 
muish lies, if one may judge from the fall of the rivers, 
not more than twenty feet higher than. Kasan ; that is 
to say, from 100 to 120 feet above the level of the sea. 

After sunset we left the town, and in about an 
hour, with bright moonlight, reached the river Vyatka, 
here about 600 paces broad, the right bank, to which 
we had arrived, being from 80 to 100 feet high. 
Watch-fires were burning on the banks at both the 
landing-places of the ferry-boat. The steep hill of the 
right bank, which I climbed while the people were busy 
in ‘@mbarking our carriage, consists entirely of soft 
alluvial soil ; and no one would here suspect the ex- 
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istence of the rock which prevails all around. Similar 
phenomena of recent alluvium, which, particularly 
towards the upper edge of the rivers’ beds, has 
covered over the older formations, have been al- 
ready observed at more western points of the plains 
of Northern Russia. We arrived soon after at Melet, 
ninety-two versts from Metyeshka, where our day’s 
journey ended. 

August 22.— We travelled through a country 
thickly wooded, 110 versts north-eastward, to Kdjil. 
With a clouded sky, and southern wind, the tempe- 
rature of the air rose in the course of the day as high 
as 18° R. Partial showers of rain then fell; some on 
the line of our route, some towards the side, and was 
then only recognisable by the clouds. The ground 
grew so warm that the vapours rising on the borders 
of the wood after every shower, and projected on the 
horizon, looked like dark clouds. In the hamlet of 
Kilme, forty-four versts from Melet, and those of 
Mukikaksi and Siumsimojgi which succeeded, we saw 
for the first time Votyaks, the aboriginal inhabitants 
of this country. 

The names of the villages here already remind one 
of the Finnish language, and still more the sound of 
the Votyak speech. Yet the men of this tribe differ 
very decidedly from the Chudian tribes of the Chere- 
misses and Chuvashes. There is no sign among them 
of that timid demeanour, and that feeble frame of 
body, which were so obvious in the latter people. The 
Votyak men have compact and stout figures, with 
broad shoulders, like the Russian peasants. They let 
their hair, which is almost always red, grow wild on 
their heads, but cut their beards except on the upper 
lip. Their clothes are made of .dark grey un- 
bteached cloth; and in the girdle over the hip they 
always carry a broad knife, which proves a very effec- 
tive weapon on their hunting excursions. 

m3 
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In this place we saw the water for the most part 
collected into wells only twenty or thirty feet deep. 
Within that short distance of the surface, therefore, 
there is here a stratum impervious to water, whereas 
at the other side of the Volga such a stratum is not 
found till we arrive at a depth of 80 or 100 feet. 
This phenomenon also conduces to show that upheav- 
ings have here taken place parallel to the chain of 
the Uralian mountains. Ordinarily, as we ascend 
the slopes of hills, the nucleus of which is formed of 
the older stratificd formations, we find the crust or 
covering grow thinner, and this is exactly what takes 
place here. On the summit of the ridge, the later 
and softer strata totally disappear, and the more solid 
rock which rises to view forms water partitions, as 
we have had frequent opportunities of observing in 
the course of our journey, as, for example, in the 
vicinity of Kdjil. 

From a comparison of the barometrical observations 
made at Kdjil with those previously made at Mal- 
muish, and subsequently at Perm, it appears that the 
first-named place has an clevation of 830 feet above 
the sea; the ground rising gradually from Melet, 
which has an absolute elevation of only 150 feet. It 
was quite obvious that on the gently sloping ridges 
which we saw to-day the fall towards the west was 
much more considerable than that to the east. 

August 23.—We went from Kojil to Suri, 116 
versts. On this tract Russians and Votyaks live to- 
gether in the villages. he woods are completely 
cleared away, particularly in the first half of the dis- 
tance, and open arable country predominates. The 
effect of this denudation of the earth’s surface on the 
character of the summer, was displayed to-day in a 
very striking manner ; for while in the thickly-wooded 
country which we passed through on the preceding 
days, frequent showers from heavy clouds, rolled along 
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by the south wind, poured down without the least 
appearance of a storm, the reverse took place this 
morning. In the open plain, near the village of 
Kilmes-sotti, twenty-four versts from Kojil, we had a 
violent storm of thunder and lightning, from clouds 
by no means heavy, and there was no rain at all. If 
it be assumed that cooler and moister air enveloped 
the woods, it is easy to understand that as the rain 
there fell to the ground, the electricity accumulated 
in the clouds was conducted by it, and was thus dis- 
sipated without a storm. But, on the other hand, the 
clouds from the south to-day were separated from the 
earth by a dry stratum of air. The drops which fell 
were probably dispersed by evaporation before they 
reached the earth, and the clouds being thus isolated, 
the electrical equilibrium could be restored only by 
lightning penetrating the interposed stratum of dry 
air. One might have expected a hail storm under 
these circumstances, if it were not that the showers 
of rain which we had previously witngpsed proved 
how little it is, after all, that falls here. The elevation 
attained at Kojil continued unchanged through the 
tract passed over to-day. 

August 24. — From Suri to Dubrova ninety-four 
versts, the road passes again over a broad ridge of 
hills between Suri and the next station, Débydsul, 
twenty-three versts from the preceding. The highest 
point of it, as determined by the process already in- 
dicated, lies about 160 feet above Suri, and 1020 
above the sea. Suriand Débyédsui are at one and the 
same elevation ; as also the little river Chépza, which, 
rising to the north-east of Débydsui, runs from this 
place north-westwards along the foot of the ridge. As 
far as the next station, Chépza, forty-one versts from 
Suri, the road goes always close to the river of the 
same name, approaching its sources. From this place 
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versts, to the celebrated smelting-houses of Votka, 
situate S.S.W. of Chépza, and thence again forty 
versts to the S.W., to the still more important iron 
works of Jje. 

The following parieinss respecting the chief 
points situate on the side of our road, at some dis- 
tance from it, ] owe to M. Eversmann, who visited 
them in 1812. The description of these thriving 
establishments contrasts In a surprising manner with 
the character of the adjoining country, such as it has 
appeared hitherto along the great road to Perm. 

On approaching V otka through the villages of 
Rossvalui, Poldésova, and Kilchi, all inhabited by Rus- 
sians, the ground sinks rapidly near that place, and 
the traveller becomes aware of the clevation of the 
country which he has left. The iron works of Votka, 
belonging to the crown, are situate at the junction of 
two small streams, which, uniting with the Siva, run 
into the Kama, about twenty versts lower down. 

The raw gon, procured at Kushva, on the eastern 
slope of the Ural (in lat. 58° 16°32” N.), may be 
carried down by an uninterrupted water communica- 
tion to Votka, a distance in a straight line of 224 
geographical miles; first it goes westward down the 
Chusovaya; then south-west down the Kama; then 
about seventy miles, or five times the direct distance, 
against the streams of the Siva and Votka, into the 
pond at the factory, which is made by damming up 
the two rivulets, and the water of which serves to 
drive some over-shot wheels. 

At the smelting houses of Votka there were living 
in 1812 a population of 6000 souls, which would 
be increased, however, to double that number if we 
were to add the inhabitants of the villages belonging 
to the district. Fourteen smelting furnaces, with a 
corresponding number of hammers, and various other 
machinery, serve to prepare the iron used for the 
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artillery. But besides this, ships’ anchors, and iron 
pots or crucibles for melting the silver in the mint at 
St. Petersburg, are wrought in Votka in the most 
perfect ‘manner. 

Anchors, weighing from one to five tons, are made 
of bars grouped together, and experience has con- 
ducted to a result, which is theoretically very in- 
teresting, that in order to give,the shaft and arms of 
the anchor the greatest possible tenacity, the outer 
bars alone must be welded together in perfect con- 
tinuity, the inner ones being left more loosely com- 
bined. The lighter anchors are delivered at St. 
Petersburg, at the price of about nine roobles the 
hundred weight, including the cost of carriage. Those 
of great weight are relatively cheaper. 

The forging of the iron crucibles in Votka was a 
remarkable operation. ‘The largest of them, weighing 
23 cwt., were capable of melting at once 100 poods 
(4000 lbs.) of silver. 

Several instances have occurred here of self-taught 
men of genius rising from the subordinate drudgery 
of the forge, till they became the reformers and im- 
provers of the works, in the chemical as well as 
incchanical departments. One of them, Lev Sobakin, 
of whose inventions lje was the principal scene, erected 
in Votka also an ingenious piece of mechanism for 
cutting the circular wadding used in charging cannon 
to separate the powder from the ball. 

Semin Bodayev also, a workman at Votka, dis- 
covered so effectual a method of making cast-steel, 
that the cutlers of St. Petersburg deemed this home 
produce fully equal to the cast steel which they had 
previously obtained only from England. This fact 
having caught the attention of the government, 
Bodayev received not only sundry external decorations, 
but substantial and liberal assistance also, which en- 
abled him to erect large works at Votka, in order that 
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he: might snies and profit by his discovery. What 
makes his process more remarkable is, that it deviates. 
widely from that adopted in England, while it arrives 
at the same result. | 

In the preparation of raw steel also, there is a 
peculiar, though not a completely successful, mode of 
proceeding followed in Votka, and most of the Uralian 
smelting houses. A gtrolling Russian smith is said 
to have been the inventor of this practice, and to 
have brought it into vogue about the beginning of the 
present century. 

The road from Votka to Ije, twenty-six miles 8. W., 
leads over a gently undulating country of recent for- 
mation. Ije stands exactly on the line of separation 
between this calcareous rock and the clay slate which 
lies upon it. So that here, at the lower part of the 
government of Vyatka, are found formations interme- 
diate between those which, further north along the 
great Perm road, appear to follow in immediate 
succession. 

The manufactories established at Ije are chiefly 
employed in making muskets for the army. The 
settlement, which might be justly styled a town, 
contains 18,000 souls, and its appearance corresponds 
with its prosperous condition. The plan of the estab- 
lishment was drawn up at the beginning of the century, 
and the expenses. of exccuting it were liberally de- 
frayed from the private funds of the Emperor. 

The dwellings of the officers employed in the works 
were erected in a grand style on the hill overlooking 
the great pond, which is formed here also by a dam 
across the river. The workhouses, which are equally 
well finished, and of colossal magnitude, stand at the 
foot of the dam. M. von Eversmann remarks that 
a different arrangement would have been more judi- 
cious; since the humidity of the air in the low build- 
ings proves an obstruction in many kinds of work; 
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and besides, the bursting of the dam — an accident 
quite within the limits of possibility — would, under 
actual circumstances, destroy the whole establish- 
ment. | 

Inseparable from the history of this flourishing 
colony is that of the Russian mechanician already 
mentioned, who assisted in training the rising industry 
of Ije. Lev Sobakin was born in 1742, a serf in a 
village belonging to the convent of Staritsa, in the 
government of Tver. The monks had taught him to 
read the Psalms in the old Sclavonian writing, and 
intended to employ him in painting haly images; but 
a clock which the youth saw accidentally in the 
chamber of the Archimandrite, awakened in him an 
inclination for mechanical contrivance, which soon 
grew irresistible. The convent however was sup- 
pressed, and Sobakin was obliged to labour in the 
fields ; nevertheless he found leisure to make a wooden 
clock, which he afterwards disposed of for a broken 
watch and fifteen roobles. 

He thus had an opportunity of making himself 
intimately acquainted with a second piece of me- 
chanism, and having repaired the broken chain of the 
watch, he sold it again, and procured fresh means to 
renew his labours. He contrived at last to represent” 
on his clocks the chief celestial movements, such as 
are known in the convents, and applied in the pre- 
paration of the church calendar. A piece of work of 
this sort was shown to the Empress; and the inventor 
being intcrrogated respecting the principles on which 
it was constructed, replied with such surprising clear- 
ness, that it was resolved at once to lend him support, 
and enable him to cultivate his talents. Sobakin was 
accordingly sent to England, that he might have the 
fullest opportunity of pursuing his mechanical studies; 
and on his return to Russia he was appointed super- 
intendent of the machinery at Ije, and stepped at 
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once ‘from the humble position of a serf, into the in- 
dependence of a superior officer. 
- Ofthe apparatus erected or brought into use under 
his direction, much was undoubtedly invented by 
himself, and quite original; a merit which was the 
more cheerfully acknowledged by the other Russian 
officers, because their national feeling revolted against 
the great superiority hitherto claimed by, and con- 
ceded to, foreigners in this department. It conduced 
much, for example, to the perfection of the fire arms 
made at Ije, that every piece was made there accord- 
ing to a model, and if it did not exactly fit or cor- 
respond with that model, was rejected by the over- 
seer. The system of shaping the several parts by 
simple pressure was also carried to a great extent. 
All the pieces of the same denomination in Russian 
arms are consequently so perfectly equal and alike, 
that the experiment has often been successfully made 
of taking to pieces a large number of muskets, and 
then, from the promiscuous heaps of similar parts, to 
put them all together again. 

The stamping machine, which, with three quick 
strokes, formed the lock-plate in a cast-iron mould, 
was so arranged by Sobakin that the weight of the 
lever and its counterpoise of a hundredweight was 
withdrawn from the worm of the press screw at the 
moment of the stroke; so that the most important 
part of the apparatus was thus saved from rapid wear. 
It took just three minutes to give a lock-plate, which 
was three times heated and as often impressed, not 
only its shape but also the requisite polish. 

The barrels of the guns are made by hand, and 
thus an especial responsibility is thrown on the work- 
man. If a gun bursts in the proof, the place and 
character of the fracture indicate with certainty 
where the process failed, and the smith thus con- 
victed of negligence pays for the loss. The barrels are. 
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twice proved; first, in the rough state, and after. 
wards, with a somewhat smaller charge, when finished. 
Only four per cent. of the fire-arms made at Ije burst 
in proving. Vices, files, and other tools required in 
the manufacture of guns, are all made in the place. 

The direct road from Ije to Malmuish, a distance of 
285 versts, is occupied by Tatars for about 58 versts, 
as far as the village of Pichtova, so named from the 
Pichta, a kind of pine which there forms considerable 
woods. ‘There it is joined by the road from Sarapul 
to Kasan, along which, the Votyak population pre- 
ponderates for 91 versts, as far as Yelabuga, some 
Mordvi, however, still maintaining their ground 
among them. From the last-named place to Mal- 
muish, Russians and Tatars are intermixed along the 
road. At the place where the Vyatka is crossed, the 
Russians. have established themselves in the little 
village of Lyubyana. 

The only hilly tract is between Pichtova and Yel- 
abuga; the rest of the road is quite level. The ground 
rises little above the level of the middle course of the 
Vyatka, and certainly there is not, in that quarter, 
any point so clevatcd.as those which we met with 
further north on the great road to Perm. 

In the course of this day’s journey, we crossed (40 
versts from Suri) the boundary line of the govern- 
ment of Perm, the last line of the kind that is passed 
before arriving at that which divides the two con- 
tinents; for the eastern half of this prowncy is 
assigned, by geographers, to Asia. 

Throughout this hilly country, Russian villages are 
numerous, and tillage succeeds completely. The vil- 
lage of Sosnovka, so named from Sdésna, a fir tree, is 
remarkable for the prettiness of its site. In the close 
dell of a rivulet running southwards, lie the houses of 
the inhabitants, who are in good circumstances, and 
who unite habits of cheerful industry to the religious 
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manners of the sect of the Old Faith. Flax is 3 cul- 

tivated in the fields with advantage. 

In the evening, a little before we arrived at Du- 
brova, we saw, on the open plain at the side of the 
road, a caravan of many hundred people, nf@{, women, 
and children, who had there unyoked their kibitkas 
and tilegues, which were laden with all their worldly 
goods, had lighted fires, and were preparing to make 
themselves comfortable for the night. We were told 
that they were “ Barskie Lytdt,” that is to say, “ lords’ 
people, or serfs, who had been hitherto living in the 
neighbourhood of Great Novgorod, but were now re- 
moving to new and better abodes in Asia.” They 
seemed themselves to be pleased with the journey. I 
subsequently saw these emigrants settled down on the 
eastern side of the Ural, in the iron-works of Tagilsk, 
which belong to the Dimidof family; but I felt loath 
to ask them, whether the owner of their new abodes 
had purchased them of another proprictor, or whether, 
as is more likely, after their journey of 1200 miles, 
they still remained in the hands of the same terri- 
torial lord. In truth, great migrations such as this, 
are much more remarkable now-a-days than they were 
at the timc when the chief, in the nomadic fashion, 
used to put himself at the head of his people, and lead 
them in their wanderings, but the liking of the people 
for a strolling life remains unchanged. At the same 
time, they conceive themselves to be in their own 
country, so long as they hear the Russian language 
spoken, and hence it is, that they never look upon 
exile to Siberia as a severe punishment. 

During the 80 versts from Débydsui to Dubrova, 
the constant descent of the road is observable, and the 
barometer shows that the last-named place is but 456 
feet above the sea, and consequently 404 feet lower 
than Suri and Débyédsui, and 563 feet under the ridge 
between those places. ‘This rapid sinking of the 
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country, from west to east, can alone explain the re- 
markably tortuous course of the Kama; for this river 
rises at a point distant only 50 versts, at the utmost, 
from the elevated ridge pointed out above, in about 
lat. 58° M*"N., and after flowing N.N.E. from its 
source, till it reaches lat. 64° 4’, it turns due south for 
a long way, and then again towards the south-west, 
so that a little north of Okhansk, after a course of 
more than 800 versts, it is still not above 70 versts 
distant, in a straight line, E.S.E., from its source. 
In that distance of 70 versts, in the direction of E.S. E. 
there is, therefore, as much fall as along the 800 
versts of the river’s course. It is not likely that the 
sources of the Kama are higher than the ridge of hills 
between Suri and Débydsui, and the incline, there- 
fore, from those sources to Okhansk, will be 670 feet, 
or, on an average, 0:234 in 1000 along the bed of the 
river, but 2°758 in 1000 in the direction of E.S. E. 

August 25.—From Dubrova to Perm. Dubrova is 
a thriving Russian village, the well-conditioned fields of 
which are environed by thick woods. Some isolated 
oaks still stand on the hilly banks of the Kama, in the 
neighbourhood of Okhansk, 26 versts from Dubrova. 
Some windmills on the more clevated parts of the 
river's bank seem to constitute the most important 
possessions of the inhabitants of this wretched little 
wooden town; for the Votyaks living in the neigh- 
bourhood sell for a trifle the wheat and other bread- 
corn, which they often keep heaped up before their 
doors, with the straw, for years together. These 
people prepare the flour for their own use after the 
ancient and rude fashion: they lead the water of a 
rivulet so as to fall on boards fixed in a nearly hori- 
zontal plane to the vertical axis which bears the 
millstone. —s 

The rapidly-flowing Kama was even now, near 
Okhansk, about half a mile wide; but in spring, when 
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the water is high, it overflows to a much greater 
distance the low tracts opposite the town. From this 
place we went about 60 versts over steep hills, the dark 
woods on which were formed exclusively of firs. The 
road goes from Okhansk, north-eastwards, direct to 
Perm, while the river deviating from the straight line, 
between the two places, winds to the north-west. 
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Axout seven o'clock in the evening, we reached at 
leneth a widely-cleared and well-cultivated plain. 
The fields of wheat were still green, but promised an 
abundant harvest. We then passed through the 
populous village of Danilikha, which is separated from 
the broad streets of the government town only by a 
handsomely built barrier and the alleys of birch trees 
that adjoin it. As the name of Perm is usually asso- 
ciated with tlie idea of the wealth derived from the 
Uralian mines, one is surprised at the simple, unpre- 
tending style of the place, for good stone buildings 
are scen only here and there; but the houses in ge- 
neral consist of several wooden structures of a single 
story, ranged round a quadrangular court, which is 
divided from the street by a boarded fence. Single 
portions of these congregated dwellings exhibit oc- 
casionally a more light and elegant style, and are 
coloured outside. These contain the ‘summer apart- 
ments, while the double screens, formed of black tim- 
bers joined together, are the rampart-like walls of the 
winter apartments and offices. The streets are kept 
very clean, and have at the sides the mostovie, or 
raised wooden footways. 
VoL. I N 
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Here, too, our drivers conducted us, without asking 
a question, to the house of one of the wealthier inha- 
bitants, in which all strangers are received with hos- 
pitality, but private individuals, in this case, make 
some payment, at their discretion, while officers tra- 
velling in the service of the state conceive themselves 
entitled to gratuitous entertainment. 

August 26—28. — One of the main streets of Perm 
leads down with a gradual descent to the brink of 
the fast-flowing Kama. [ven now several flat-bot- 
tomed boats are lying here at anchor; but the com- 
merce in which they are engaged is only that with 
the towns along the river in the vicinity, the wants 
of which they supply, for the carriage of the pro- 
ductions of the Ural takes place always in the early 
part of the year; and indeed it begins even before 
the end of April, as will be stated lower down from 
authentic sources of information, because the rivers 
are then more full of water, and the frequent shallows 
in them are less dangerous for heavily-laden vessels. 
The water is here at the lowest usually towards the 
end of August, when the depth of the Kama is about 
10 arjines, or 23 fcet 4 inches less than in the spring. 
The bed of the Kama in this place sinks down rapidly, 
and I found the water a fathom deep a few steps from 
the bank. The seemingly great velocity of the stream 
ean in reality hardly amount to two feet in the second 
near the bank, for a swimmer can easily overcome it, 
and ascend the river against the current. At various 
other points of the town the perpendicular face of 
the river’s bank exposes to view horizontal strata of 
sandstone. 

_ Pains have been taken, and most judiciously, to 
bring together the handsome stone buildings round 
an open area near this declivity; and in the middle 
are some seats roofed over. The view from this spot 
is singularly well calculated to rivet attention. On 
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the opposite side of the river is seen an extensive 
plain, rising with a very gentle ascent from the 
water’s edge, and varied only by the straightlined, 
stiff forms of dark fir trees, which seem incapable of 
being shaken even by the wind. ‘The trees are low, 
and, near the river, are scattered uniformly, at wide 
intervals. Heaps of felled timber lie among them 
without interrupting in the least the view of the still 
more distant trees, the only thing to be seen, so that 
the great extent of the monotonous waste is a clearly- 
marked feature of the landscape. Death-like silence 
and absence of all movement maintain their solemn 
reign throughout the forest, and so seldom are they 
interrupted, even in the foreground, by people passing 
by, that one cannot help thinking of the romantic 
tales of petrified or enchanted woods in which stand 
lone castles, the inhabitants of which are extinct. 
This portion of the neighbourhood of Perm has a 
striking resemblance to the more elevated plains of 
the Upper Hartz. Down from the river towards the 
east, pretty alleys of birch have been planted on the 
smooth surface of the mounds surrounding the town, 
and from them one looks down on the green cul- 
tivated fields and the populous village, which adjoins 
Perm as a suburb. ‘Thus the influence of human 
art and industry in the landscape may be easily re- 
cognised here by the comparison of points not far 
asunder. 

The growth of various establishments in Perm 
would never allow one to suppose that the settle- 
ment had existed scarcely fifty years. Carriages for 
hire are ranged and engaged at the gates of Perm 
just as in St. Petersburg. It is only the general and 
supreme control of the affairs of the Uralian mines 
which is given over to the Board of Mines settled 
here; but the administration in particulars is left to 


the officers who have an immediate and practical 
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knowledge of local circumstances. In like manner, 
the supreme courts of the municipal, the fiscal, and 
the criminal jurisdictions, are all established in the 
government town. But during our residence in Perm 
our time was so much occupied in pursuits connected 
with the main objects of our journey, that with re- 
gard to these institutions we learned only to know 
the exterior of the edifices devoted to them. 

The mining which is carried on at Achinsk, near 
the town, in a tract of country hardly varied by a 
hill, had more attraction for us.. We went nearly 
three miles up the Kasan road; first, through the 
suburb of Danilikha already mentioned, in which the 
majority of the tenements belong to what are called 
Odnodvortsi, that is to say, free owners of small plots 
of ground; we then went an equal distance from the 
great road down to the south-east, till at length the 
high chimneys in the open plain announced the mines. 
The. same sandstone strata which lie exposed in the 
banks of the Kama, in the town, are here covered by 
a thin bed of loose pebbles and alluvial deposit. The 
miners have penetrated about 98 feet deep into this 
rock, and have there found a stratum of very argilla- 
ceous sandstone, much traversed with oxydised cop- 
per ores. 

There were two shafts in use, one of which served 
as an entrance for the workmen, while through the 
other were sent up the ores by means of baskets and 
ropes, all made of bast; the water which collected 
below was pumped off also through the same shaft. 
Galleries and cross galleries, six fathoms asunder, 
were driven from both shafts as far as the metalli- 
ferous deposit was found to extend. The galleries 
were kept open by shoring with timber. When the 
workman finds that he has reached the termination 
of the copper ores, he then cuts down, as he retreats, 

the pillars that were allowed to remain for the sup- 
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port of the Sollee erecting others im their place, of 
the common non-metalliferous stone. There are nu- 
merous traces onthe plain of ancient shafts leading 
to places long since exhausted. The pumps of the 
shafts now in use are worked by horses; the baskets 
laden with ores are hoisted by men with windlasses. 
The bast ropes require to be renewed every three or 
four weeks; but they cost only one rooble for 100 
sajenes (700 feet), or about seven times the depth of 
the pits. The water flowing copiously from the pumps 
had a temperature of only 2° R., and thus indicated 
a less degree of ground-heat than we had found at 
any point of our previous route. The workmen all 
agreed in assuring us that the water flowed into the 
pit with equal force the whole year round; thus it 
appears here also, that the freezing of the upper 
strata, of variable temperature, eed not affect nor 
check in the least the influx of water in the warmer 
strata underneath. 

In the miners here one observes no trace of those 
attractive peculiarities which distinguish people of 
the same avocation in Germany. Their dress does 
not differ in any respect from that of the Russian 
peasant, and they have no characteristic usage, such 
as the German miner’s salutation. An experienced 
workman leads the others in their operations, and is 
entitled mastuir (master); but without any guidance, 
the work is so simple as to be easy to any one. The 
ore bears the general name of rudd, derived from 
ruity, to dig. The miners of Achinsk live together 
in a little village, which is situate in a fortile dell 
close to the pits. 

Even here is observable a precautionary arrange: 
ment in case of fire, usual in all Russian mines and 
smelting works, inasmuch as a special office is pre- 
viously assigned to every one of the inhabitants, 


should such an accident happen. On a sign oyer 
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each door, are painted the tools or utensils which the 
inhabitants are to lay hold on the moment the fire 
bell rings. A bucket to carry water is on every sign, 
since this indicates the universal employment of the 
women; along with this may be seen a hatchet, a 
spade, a fire engine, or the like. The management of 
the fire engine is always left to those of the inhabi- 
tants, the material of whose trade is leather, as they 
are supposed to be better able to keep the hose in 
good order. 

It was probably the insight afforded into the lower 
strata by the dell at the village which gave occasion 
at first to the finding here of the ore coloured with 
copper, and subsequently to the foundation of Perm ; 
for a smelting house for copper was the first building 
which was erected in 1780 on the Kama where the 
town now stands. At present, these works have been 
allowed to sink into inaction, and the produce of the 
pits of Achinsk is smelted at the works of Yugovskoi, 
thirty-two versts $.S8. W. from Perm. 

The deposit of coppersand ore, with which we here 
became acquainted at one point, has a great exten- 
sion; for it has been fully recognised as to identity, 
and brought to light by the miner, from the place 
where the river Kosva enters the Kama, in lat 58° 48’ 
N., to Orenburg, in lat. 51° 45’ N., a distance in the 
direction of the meridian of 480 miles; and from W. 
to E., between the river Suilva at Kungur, 56° 23’ E. 
as far as Mioshinsk on the river Miosha, which falls 
into the Kama just below Laishef, 49° 26’ E., or about 
280 miles. Consequently this mineral has been found, 
of perfectly uniform quality, throughout an area of 
100,000 square miles. 

- It is very possible that, beyond the eastern and 
western limits here assigned, the cupriferous stratum 
cannot be reached by the miner; but that, northward 
from the Kosva, it is to be found, not far below the 
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surface, is extremely probable, the regular and scarcely — 
perceptible dip of the strata towards the west, which 

is observable there, being taken into consideration. 

Thus it appears, that in the northern regions of the 

earth belonging to Russia, there reigns among the 

lifeless rocks the same wide diffusion of similar phe- 

nomena, which is characteristic of the vegetation, and 

even of the manners of the people. 

We found the barometer in Perm to stand at 
835’”-49 (29, 76 inches), taking the mean of several 
observations made during our residence there, the 
weather being fair and calm, and the temperature of 
the air 14°°5 R. In determining the elevation above 
the sea of the various points in “the immediately suc- 
ceeding portion of our journey, we have combined 
the observations made at each place with those just 
mentioned, as well as with the observations subse- 
quently made at Yekaterinburg; and have thus been 
led to assume the elevation of Perm to be 370 feet, 
and that of Yekaterinburg 850 feet. Both these 
assumptions are founded on long-continued series of 
observations, the result of which was communicated 
to us by M. Pansner in St. Petersburg. As to the cor- 
rectness of the barometer by Heber, which was used 
for these Jast-mentioned determinations, we fully 
satisfied ourselves by comparing it with our own. 

We left Perm in the afternoon of the 28th of 
August, im order to reach Yekaterinburg without 
further delay. We went sixty-six versts towards the 
S.S.W., on the road to Kungur, and spent the night 
in the imperial posthouse near the village of Kruila- 
sdvo. Open arable country here predominated, and 
the form of the ground, as far as one could perceive 
in the dusk of the evening, continued exactly like 
what we had observed before reaching Perm. At the 
station of Yanuichi, forty-two versts from Perm, we 
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: found sume acootding to. the testimony of the 
barometer, 550 feet above the level of the sea; but at 
Kruilasédvo about 425 feet. The little river Babka, 
which touches on both places, appears accordingly to 
have a fall of 124 feet in a course of sixteen miles ; 
that is to say, of 1:48 in 1000, or more than six 
times the fall of the singularly circuitous river 
Kama. 

August 29. — From Kruilasévo to Buik6va, ninety- 
six versts. Near the former of these places the cha- 
racter of the landscape underwent a sudden and 
remarkable change. On the further or left bank of 
the Babka, a steep acclivity rose at once from the 
water. In the openings of the dark wood of firs 
which clothed it could be discerned the naked rock 
which formed the mountain—a brilliant white gyp- 
sum, split into roundish blocks — projecting here and 
there. 

We crossed the river, andy as we wheeled round to 
the south, great masses of the same rock, split asun- 
der but not stratified, continued along the left of the 
road, like an immense wall. On approaching Kungur, 
the road ascends to the western slope of the hill which 
here strikes towards the north. On the top of the 
ridge, the dazzling white gypsum projects only here 
and there, above thé brightened clay which covers: 
the surface. If the view of the far-stretched wall of 
gypsum had already reminded me, in a lively manner, 
of the similar one which in Germany extends along the 
southern edge of the Hartz, the resemblance became 
here still more strongly marked, so that the geologist 
might imagine himself to be looking at the country 
round IJhlefeld. 

The buildings of Kungur lie scattered, partly on 
the summit of these hills, partly on their eastern 
slope. Several well-built stone houses, belonging to 
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the officers of the Permian mining department who 
are settled here, contribute to adorn the landscape. | 
Near the town, on the north-east, flows the Suilva, 
between steep cliffs. We found the elevation of the 
town above the séa to be 500 feet. 

We turned now to the south-east, and left the 
valley. Here the masses of rock, projecting from 
the level surface round about, were a yellowish, irregu- 
larly perforated, and, as it were, corroded limestone, . 
closely resembling, in outward form, the rocks of 
gypsum which we had just seen. Now there can be no 
doubt that the same causes which converted the ex- 
ternal margin of the calcareous deposit into gypsum, 
operated also, though probably in a lower degree, in 
giving the rocks seen here their blistered and cor- 
roded appearance, and occasioned the cleaving into 
amorphous blocks instead of regular stratification. 
The fluoride of calcium, also, which is used in large 
quantities at Yugofskoi, twenty-two miles §.8.W. 
from Perm, in smelting the copper ores, is found at 
the western margin of the limestone mountain, and 
marks, in a still more determinate manner, the place 
where the strong acids, ejected, through cracks pro- 
bably, from the interior of the earth, gave the lime- 
stone its ruined appearance. We remarked that 
where this rock came to the surface and was quite 
exposed, there was a rapid ascent of the ground to 
the next station, Morginova, twenty-seven versts 
from Kungur, where we found ourselves 520 feet 
above the level of the Suilva at the last-named place, 
or at an absolute elevation of 945 feet. The road 
then descends again perceptibly, and a loose mould 
conceals the rock, assuredly at no great depth, while 
it favours agriculture, which is in this place carried 
on by a population exclusively Russian. At length 
the traveller reaches the remarkable district in which 
stands the village of Slatotistofsk, or Kliuchi, that is 
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to say, of “ the Golden Mouth,” or of “the Springs,” 
fifty-five versts from Kungur, and seventy-six from 
Kruilasévo.* 

The wooden houses of the village lie to the right 
of the road; but to the left one sees with astonish- 
ment a perpendicular cliff, about fifty feet high, 
beneath which, and just below the houses, gush forth 
the springs to which the place owes its name. Copious 
rills burst out from several openings in the loose earth 
at the foot of the cliff, and, soon uniting, they form 
at once a considerable brook, and flowing into the 
Irgina towards the south east, hasten with it to join 
the Suilva. 

Nothing, in truth, but a very peculiar structure of 
the rock beneath the surface can explain so abundant 
a discharge of water, in a place, too, where but little 
falls from the atmosphere; and the justness of this 
remark is confirmed by a variety of local circum- 
stances. The inhabitants say, that the ground on 
which they have ventured to set their habitations is 
undermined with caverns. Slips and sinking of the 
earth are here usual occurrences ; and, in such cases, 
the old rivulets disappear, and new ones spring forth 
in their stead. Indeed the ground is here so uncertain 
@ possession, owing to its subterranean constitution, 
that the peasants no longer take the trouble of culti- 
vating the treacherous fields around them, but ply 
their agricultural labours at a distance from the vil- 
lage, where the soil is less fruitful, but possesses more 
stability. , 

_ The water of the springs at Slatoust had a tem- 


* Slatoust, or gold-mouth, is a local name of frequent occurrence in 
Russia. It is formed in honour of the saint and local patron Johannes Chry- 
sostomos, in Russian, Joan Slatotst. Most of the other frequent names 
of places refer likewise to the saints to whom the churches in the re- 
spective localities are dedicated. ‘Thus, Bogorddsk is the adjective from 
Bogordditza, the god-bearing: Pokrofsk from Pokrof, which means sng 
weil of Mary in the legend ; Krestofsk from Krest, the cross, 
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perature of 4°°5 R., or nearly the same which we 
had found in a number of springs on the way from 
Kasan to Perm, but about 2°°5 R. warmer than those 
in the pits at Achinsk. It would certainly be too 
hasty, to raise objections on account of this apparent 
disagreement of results, against the acute remark of 
Robuck, that the constant heat of the deeper strata of 
the earth, and the local power of vegetation corre- 
sponding to it, may be ascertained by observing the 
temperature of the springs. We are now enabled to 
view this important doctrine of climatology from an 
entirely novel point of view, since the existence of a 
source of heat in the interior of the earth has been 
established beyond dispute. We now know that the 
outer crust of the earth is subject to change of tem- 
perature with the scasons, while beneath there is a 
stratum having the mean temperature of the air; and 
below that, the further we proceed, the higher we 
find the temperature. Springs, which issue from that 
moderate depth at which the earth has constantly the 
mean temperature of the air, can have, in high lati- 
tudes, but a scanty supply of water during the 
winter, for the heat of that stratum can hardly suffice 
to thaw the superincumbent ice ; but when, on the 
other hand, as is often the case in mines, the rock, 
permeable to water, reaches to the depth where 
higher temperature prevails, then conduction of heat, 
melting of ice, and permeation of water go on with 
more activity; nay, through summer and winter, as we 
found to be case at Achinsk, the water produced from 
ice and that from warm rain trickle down to those 
depths in équal abundance, and one can easily under- 
stand the explanation of the apparent paradox, that 
colder springs are to be found in the deeper, and 
therefore warmer strata, than exist, under similar 
local conditions, near the surface of the earth; for 
the cold waters of winter reach the depths in the one 
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case, whereas, when the water is retained by super- 
ficial strata, the flow in winter is sure to be very 
limited, and the total product of the annual infiltra- 
tion must, of course, be above the mean temperature 
of theair. Supposing, then, the solid stratum, which 
has constantly the mean temperature of the air, to le 
every where at the same depth, water, having the 
same property, must be sought at a greater depth, 
the longer the ground remains frozen at the place of 
observation. 

Slatoustofsk stands at an elevation of 640 feet, in a 
broad hollow, the lowest line of which is marked by 
the course of the river Irgina. During our journey of 
twenty versts to-day to ‘B uikdva, where we spent the 
night, we again rose to the elevation of 850 fect. 

Down from this place, towards the west, and about 
ten miles distant, lie on the Irgina the important 
smelting-houses of Irginsk. The scori, used to mend 
the road, were the only indication we had of the 
proximity of these works. The same observation ap- 
plies to several other works in the neighbourhood, 
which belong to private people, and are worked on 
their account by serfs. Removed from neighbours 
and external assistance, the population of these settle- 
ments must exert all their energics, in order to provide 
for their own wants, as well as for the multifarious 
demands of a complicated business, and consequently 
care 1s taken never to place their smelting-houses 
near the great roads, because the inhabitants would 
be there bound to provide horses, and perform other 
duties connected with the post. 

August 30.-— We have already remarked, that 
-Buikdéva has an elevation of about 850 feet, and is, 
therefore, at nearly the same height as the points 
passed over yesterday, half way between Kungur and 
Slatoustofsk. Thus the conviction grows stronger, 
that the countrv about Slatoustofsk has suffered @ 
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depression of about 214 feet only in the line from 
north to south ; but that from that place there is a 
quick ascent both to the east and west. It is a justi- 
fiable supposition, that this depression, though on a 
great scale, is attributable to the cavernous constitu- 
tion of the ground, which is the cause of so much 
local sinking. Between Morgtnova and Yekaterin- 
burg there is not a single point, excepting the broad 
hollow of Slatotistofsk, which has a less elevation than 
850 feet above the sea. 

One grows here continually more convinced of the 
justness of the speculative opinion already intimated, 
that the elevating forces, which formed the Uralian 
mountains, exercised a very perceptible influence on 
the form of the ground, to tht distance of 300 miles 
from the main ridge, and produced the same phe- 
nomena in several different places. In the interval 
between Kojil and Debyodsui, already referred to, we 
found extensive tracts, having an absolute elevation 
of from 850 to 1060 feet, and then suddenly sunk to 
the plain of the Kama, only 370 feet high. Then, 
again, between Morgunova and Buikdéva, we found the 
prevailing height of the surface not to exceed that 
already observed between Kojil and Debyosui. But 
at Slatoustofsk again comes a depression, in this case, 
however, not more than from 250 to 300 feet below 
the prevailing limits of elevation; whereas the broad 
plain of the Kama, further west, was at least 600 feet 
below the highest point attained on the previous part 
of the journey. | 

We made to-day a journey of ninety-seven versts, 
from Buikdéva to Kirgishansk. The level and fertile 
character of the country round Buikdva continues un- 
changed for six or seven miles. The rich corn-fields 
seen here are said to belong to the inhabitants of the 
large Russian village of Kréstovosdvijenskoe, or the 
Elevation of the Cross, which is situate from three to 
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four miles east of the smelting works of Irginsk. 
~ Then a stony tract follows as far as Achitsk, and 
beyond that again, to Bisersk, which places are re- 
spectively twenty and forty-one versts from Buikova. 
The marly stratified limestone which here comes fre- 
quently into view has no longer the corroded aspect 
and the porous texture which were so striking on the 
west of the Irgina. Nor does one see any longer the 
wall-like ledges of rock so remarkable in that region ; 
but an even surface extends, with a gradual ascent, 
to Bisersk, where we found ourselves 885 feet above 
the level of the sea. Near this village the river Biser 
is crossed by a wooden bridge. 

The tract which follows, twenty-five versts from 
Bisersk to Klenofsk, is extremely hilly, and rises 
continually for the first ten miles, until it attains the 
absolute height of 1550, the greatest elevation hitherto 
met with. Then, for about six miles to Klenofsk, the 
road has so many steep descents, that we saw the 
intrepid Russian drivers reduced, for the first time, 
to the necessity of putting the drag on the wheels. 
The descent to Klenofsk amounts to 575 feet; con- 
sequently at this place we found ourselves at the 
height of 980 feet. In the vicinity of the village, 
which is a large one, the wood is completely cleared 
away, and corn-fields in good condition extend along 
the banks of the little river Biser, which flows from 
the north. The stones which lay strewed on the sur- 
face were all of the same compact limestone, which 
was here, however, of a darker blue. 

The appearance of the country remained unchanged 
to the next station, Kirgishansk, thirty-one versts from 
Klenofsk. The summits of hills of more considerable 
height, but in every instance covered with wood, 
were visible on the sides of the way; and the road 
itself ascended several long steeps, till at length it 
reached Kirgishansk, 1315 feet above the sea. Just 
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before we arrived in this place, where we spent the 
night, we saw that a change of geognostical relations 
was indicated by quartzose rubble and the gravel of si- 
liceous slate, of various, but chiefly greenish, colours. 
These lie in an argillaceous cement containing quartz 
sand, and which is much weather-worn at the surface. 

We met, at Kirgishansk, with several waggons, 
which, attended by an officer of the mines, were 
conveying to St. Petersburg a quantity of the noble 
metals (gold and platinum) obtained in the district 
of Yekaterinburg. These valuable productions of 
the Uralian mines are always conveyed by the road, 
the river navigation not being free from danger for 
such freight. They are only extraordinary remit- 
tances which are despatched at‘this season ; for what 
are properly called the Uralian gold-caravans, which 
are joined at Yekaterinburg by erie caravans from 
the smelting-houses of Koluivan, begin their journey 
in March. 

The stations which we saw to-day, viz. Achitsk, 
Bisersk, Klenofsk, and Kirgishansk, still bear, in the 
mouths of the natives, as well as in the Russian 
maps, the name of Kriéposti, or forts. The remains 
of earthen mounds which are traceable near some 
of them show that they were in old times nothing 
more than isolated intrenchments on a very moderate 
scale. Yet they proved quite adequate to the defence 
of the Russians against the native population ; for, 
according as the frequent establishment of furnaces 
and smelting-houses dyYove the game from the woods, 
the aboriginal hunting tribes, unable any longer to 
find subsistence in their ancient homes, were obliged 
to leave them in disgust. Thus they deserted the 
districts wherein the Russians settled, and returned 
but once (with hostile views), in 1774, when the 
Kosak Pugachef, revolting against the provincial 
government, succeeded in inducing the native tribes 
to take a part in his predatory enterprises. At that 
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time, the intrenchments which are now fallen to 
decay were found quite sufficient for the troops which 

quelled the wide-spread insurrection. 

August 81.—The first part of our journey to-day 
went over a somewhat undulating country, the lowest 
points of which were yet not below the level of Kir- 
gishansk, while it rose in many places 200 feet higher. 
On the slopes of the hills, the fir-woods are almost 
totally cleared away, and luxuriant meadows take 
their place. The hay i is kept out of doors the whole 
year round, till it is wanted for use. The ricks are 
secured from the moisture of the ground by a good 
foundation of brushwood. The quartzose conglo- 
merate which we saw yesterday occupies but a narrow 
space from west to east; beyond it we again found 
the limestone. 

About an hour and a half after we had left Kirgis- 
hansk, and as we were between the 14th and 15th 
verst-stone from that place, our guide informed us that 
we were on the boundary of Asia. 

For the boundary between the two continents, the 
Russians have here very arbitrarily selected an incon- 
siderable chain of hills, which rises about 200 feet 
above the surrounding country (its total elevation 
being from 1250 to 1350 feet), and, running to the 
north, forms a secondary water-partition, such as we 
had frequently seen on the preceding portion of our 
journey. 

From this place a small tributary runs south-west- 
wards to the Ufa, while northwards, to the Chusovaia, 
flows another, named the Utka, the course of which 
we could discern, through the woody district of Gro- 
bofsk, about 200 feet below the level of the road. 
Both streams join the Kama. 

In the days of ancient Greece, a point to which 
universal consent assigned so much importance would 
not surely have been left without some striking monu- 
ment; for even on the isthmus of Corinth the bounds 
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of two comparatively petty provinces were indicated 
by a pillar, having inscribed on one side, ‘ This is 
Peloponnesus, and not lIonia;” and, on the other, 
“ This is Ionia, and not Peloponnesus.” But the fact 
that, at the present day, the boundary between two 
great divisions of the earth is not thought worthy 
of any especial mark, may be hailed as a pleasing . 
sign of the greater facility of movement which is now 
enjoyed by mankind. 

Nevertheless, we left behind us, in a sportive mood, 
a memorial of our visit to this point, which, for the 
imagination, of the geographer at least, is not without 
some interest. We inclosed in a bottle a paper con- 
taining the names of the travellers and the object of 
their journey, written in Latin, and buried it in the 
wood on the south side of the road. 

The idea of the discovery of this memorial at some 
distant date, was certainly very agreeable at the 
moment; but, at the same time, there was the less 
likelihood of its being realised, inasmuch as our 
Russian attendant, the old postillion of Kasan, took 
part in burying the bottle. To him the appearance 
of Germans, or Niemtsi, that is to say, foreigners in 
general, at this place, seemed a very remarkable 
phenomenon, and the more impressive, because war 
had once led him into their country; nay, it happened, 
singularly enough, that the arms which he was now 
wearing, he had partly borne, partly won, fifteen 
years before, at the battle of Liitzen; and to-day he 
employed them in firing a salute, as he expressed it, 
to the memory of that distant land. 

The dark colour of the compact limestone found 
here, and the veins of calcareous spar which traverse 
it in abundance, make it probable that a member of 
the transition formation is here met with. 

The next station, Grobdfskaia Kriépost, lies above 
10-versts from this point, on the a river Utka, 
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mentioned above, the elevation of which we found to 
be 1380 feet. Among the stones lying about, we saw 
some blocks of a quartzose sandstone, of the same age 
probably as the conglomerate seen at Kirgishansk, and 
indicating the return of the stratified series. 

On the road from Grobofsk to the smelting-houses 
of Bilimbayefsk (23 versts), near the last-named place, 
we crossed the Chusovaia by a low wooden bridge, 
and, at the works, we found ourselves 1320 feet above 
the sea. The red iron-stone, which is quarried at 
varied points around, is here smelted, and great cliffs 
have been laid bare for the purpose of making the 
roads, and of constructing the works, the buildings of 
which are large and handsome. The dense limestone, 
which incloses the iron ores, frequently gives way to 
true clay slate, so that there can be no doubt that it 
is a secondary formation which here presents itself. 

We felt much interested by learning the identity of 
the ores smelted here, with that which is obtained by 
a very peculiar process in the neighbourhood of 
Irginsk, 15 versts west of Buikéva. There, as we 
were informed, holes are bored through the sand-stone 
wherever it makes its appearance, until traces of the 
ore are found. Where the trial proves successful, the 
workman fixes a stake in the hole, marking on it with 
notches the depth of the boring; and when a number 
of these borings near the same place, all promise 
well, a shaft is opened to obtain the ore. This is 
found st very various depths, from 28 to 105 feet; 
but it is manifest that the more productive tract 
extends from N.W. toS.E., or parallel to the direction 
of the main ridge of the Ural. The transition rock, 
which is here but thinly covered by the more recent 
formation, comes occasionally to the surface. 

From Bilimbayefsk we ascended rapidly for two 
“ miles, and at the end of this distance attained an ele- 
vation of 1600 feet (290 feet above Bilimbayefsk), the 
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highest point on the road between Perm and Yekate- 
rinburg. Here a true mica slate makes its appearance, 
which four miles further on, near the furnaces of 
Shaitansk, gives way to a clay slate traversed by 
veins of quartz. 

About the middle of the way between Bilimbayefsk 
and the village of Reshétui, occur traces of a talcose 
rock, like serpentine ; and then, a few miles further 
east, the first fragments are met, with of Uralian 
granite, which is here a very quartzose rock, with 
greenish mica and little felspar. 

As the road descends gradually from the highest 
point above described to Reshétui, many mountain 
tops of greater elevation are to be seen on both sides 
of the way, all covered to the summit with tall firs. 
Our guides had remarked that the snow Jay longer in 
the spring on these summits than on the road; but on 
the other hand, they positively declared that on none 
of them did the snow remain throughout the summer: 
so that it is not only possible to make a road over the 
Ural, which rises nowhere beyond an elevation of 
1600 feet, but it is manifest that in the neighbourhood 
of this pass, there is no mountain top which rises 
500 feet higher. | 

As we approached Reshotui, we could discern large 
and roundish blocks of granite, covered with lichens, 
projecting from the ground in the dark fir-woods. 
The village now reached, 30 versts from Bilimbayefsk, 
stands at an elevation of 1190 feet. 

From thence for two miles there is a gentle ascent, 
but after that the road descends with a more rapid 
inclination, which the travgller feels more sensibly, 
owing to the sharp edges of the granite, which is here 
split into large plates. These lying over one another, 
like the tiles on the roof of a house, have a very re- 
gular appearance, and, with a strike to a nol 


show a steep inclination to the east. 
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., Halfway on this stage (10 versts from Reshitui), is 
reached, at an elevation of 850 feet, the wide plain 
which spreads round Yekaterinburg. Thus we found 
ourselves again at the same height, which we yesterday 
began to ascend at Buikdéva, 120 miles west of our 
present position; nay, more—1if we call to mind our 
earlier observations —at the same height which we 
already found prevailing at Kojil, 360 miles west of 
Yekaterinburg. And in crossing the great ridge of 
the Uralian chain, we rose only at one point, two miles 
east of Bilimbayefsk, about 700 feet above those mean 
limits. 

The broad plain, elevated but 370 feet above the 
sea, which extends on both sides of the Kama, near 
Perm, and the plain, 630 feet high at Slatoust and 
Irginsk, were the only interruptions between Kojil 
and Buik6va, of that prevalent elevation. Further to 
the east, from Buikéva to Yekaterinburg, there is no 
instance of a similar interruption; for in that tract 
the waters have their course, either at the indicated 
level of 850 feet, or else, as between Klenofsk and 
Bilimbayefsk, they flow at a considerable elevation: 
the Biser, for example, at Bisersk, at a height of 
910 feet; at Klenofsk, at 980 feet. At Grobofsk the 
course of the Utka has an elevation of 1380 feet, and 
that of the Chusovaia at Bilimbayefsk has a height of 
1320 feet, after a run of about seventy miles, for the 
sources of this river lie nearly fifty miles south of 
Bilimbayefsk. Thence, for twenty miles, no consi- 
derable stream occurs, until at length the Iset at Ye- 
katerinburg is reached, at the elevation of 850 feet 
above the sea. “ 

It is this very moderate amount of the general ele- 
vation of the country, as it is expressed by the height 
of the beds of the rivers, which alone convinces one 
at. last that the pass between Bilimbayefsk and Resh- 
tui, really marks the highest part of the mountain 
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ridge; for thus we learn, that along a line drawn 
through Bilimbayefsk perpendicular to the chain of 
the Ural, the ground sinks at both sides of that pass. 

Where the plain of Yekaterinburg is entered upon, 
the first rock that occurs is a stratified quartz, after 
which comes primitive schist alternating with granite 
in long stripes. The wood is here thinner than on 
the slopes of the hills. On the left of the road is 
seen the lake of Iset extending to_some length, and 
close upon its eastern margin, the buildings of Yeka- 
terinburg. 
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' CHAP, IX. 


MAGNETICAL OBSERVATIONS. —- INDICATIONS OF TWO NORTHERN 
POLES. — DEVIATION OF THE ISOCLINAL LINES. — INCREASED 
INTENSITY. — HANSTEEN’S THEORY. — IRBIT. — EARLY TRAFFIC, 
— LAPIDARIES IN YEKATERINBURG. — PRECIOUS STONES. — THE 
OLD CREED. — LICENTIOUSNESS. —- POPULATION OF SERFS, — 
ASPECT OF THE TOWN. — AN IMPERIAL FESTIVAL. — THE BIRD 
CHERRY. —~ JOURNEY NORTHWARDS COMMENCED. — CHARCOAL 
BURNERS. — LARCH-WOODS. — NEVYANSK. —~- ORIGIN OF THE 
PLACK.—— ALAPAYEFSK.— MAGNETIC ROCKS. — GOLD. — POPULA= 
TION OF NEVYANSK.-—— WAGES. —— HAY HARVEST. — CONSTITUTION 
OF THE MINING DISTRICTS. — RELICS IN THE CASTLE. 


Aug. 31 to Sept. 2.— Upon reaching Yekaterin- 
burg, we found that we were in possession of a complete 
series of magnetical observations, for thirty stations 
on our route hither: we were consequently desirous 
of a few days’ leisure, to enable us to arrange the 
mass of data we had obtained, and determine what 
evidence they might afford for referring the phe- 
,nomena noted to some uniform cause—the existence 
of controlling centres of attraction, or magnetic poles. 
It must be obvious, at the same time, that the value 
of such a theory can only be satisfactorily demon- 
strated by showing the coincidence of mathematical 
deductions, based upon the hypothesis, with the results 
of observation; but still, the juxta-position of the 
quantities actually recorded must suggest some idea of 
the course such investigations must take. * 


* The expression, centres of attraction, is used here to avoid prolixity, 
and only as approximatively correct, with regard to the magnetic poles 
of the earth. Strictly speaking, they are only centres of the phenomena 
observa ; and it is only in this latter sense that they are assumed to 
exist, in a limited and determinate number; without, at the same time, 

attempting to deny, that, in a dynamic theory, it might be necessary to 
_ suppose the number of them indefinite. | 
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It was, in the first place, encouraging to observe 
the absolute uniformity prevailing throughout every 
modification under which the deviations of the 
magnet were examined ; whether with regard to the 
dip, the variation, or intensity, there was evidence of 
their being continuously affected by geographical 
position ; so that, with any given direction of route, 
the series of numbers, indicating the fluctuation of 
any one of these three clements, was found to pro- 
ceed, not per saltum, but by gradual transitions. 

This was, therefore, to be regarded as a proof of 
conformity to some general law, such as was as- 
sumed; instead of their being subject to the influ- 
ence of several local attractive centres, as some 
recent inquirers have maintained. This fact seemed 
to justify our expectation of being able to refer all 
magnetic perturbations to the operation of a limited 
number of magnetic poles. 

We had already brought this question within even 
narrower bounds. The time was evidently now 
come, when the problem of one, or two poles, in 
each hemisphere, was to be set at rest by actual 
observation ; and every consideration, relating to 
this three-fold series of positive results, led us irre- 
sistibly to decide for two. Were we, for instance, to 
connect, by continuous lines, all those stations where 
similar angles of inclination had been noted between 
the needle and horizon, we should find that, all these 
lines, for the meridian of Metyeshka*, 49° 21’ east of 
Greenwich, would constitute exact parallels to circles 
of latitude; but that, east and west of this meridian, 
they gradually recede from these circles, towards the 
south, so as to present a convexity to the north pole 
of the earth. Were we, consequently, to assume a 
single magnetic axis for each hemisphere, lines of 


* See"p. 160. 
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similar inclination would form parallel circles round 
this point; and describe curvilinear figures, with 
apices towards the pole, on that portion, only, of a 
terrestrial meridian, intercepted between that mag- 
netic pole and the adjacent geographical pole. It 
would follow, from this, that, in order to reconcile 
our observations with such an hypothesis, the centre 
of attraction, for the northern hemisphere, should be 
situate in the longitude of Metyeshka, but far to the 
southward of that place; and thus present an in- 
superable difficulty with regard to Parry’s investi- 
gations, which gave positive indications of the ex- 
istence of a magnetic pole in 255° 27’ east of Green- 
wich, and 73° north latitude. 

There was, therefore, no alternative left for ex- 
plaining the nature of the curve, assumed by the 
isoclinal lines, but to refer to some second point of 
concentration, situate eastward of our actual place 
of observation. Were such a point to be admitted, 
coexistent with that of Parry, it 1s easy to perceive, 
that. there must be places, between the meridians of 
these. two points, proceeding from whence, the ob- 
server would find the dip varying with the same 
expression, though he took his course towards op- 
posite quarters of the earth. In fact, we should 
then have various situations where either pole, sup- 
posing it to exist alone, would produce the same 
inclination of the needle; or, what would be the 
same thing, a similar effect would be produced at the 
intersection of two isoclinal curves, having the same 
degree of inclination, but affected by different poles. 
Or again, if we conceive the isoclinal curve, produced 
by the joint influence of two poles, we must have a 
convex line, such as we found at Metyeshka, forming 
the demarcation between the range of the dominant 
attraction of either pole. The farther we proceeded 
towards the east, the less must be the disturbance | 
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exercised by Parry’s pole, upon the formation of the 
isoclinal lines, in regular circles, round the centre 
of attraction with which we were engaged. The 
constant south-eastwardly deviation of the lines of 
similar inclination, after leaving Metyeshka, fur- 
nished a complete confirmation of this hypothesis. 

That there must have been some other forces in 
action, different from Parry's pole, was further evinced 
by our investigations as to the intensity of the mag- 
netic power. “Hiven under the meridian of St. Peters- 
burg, the lines connecting those places where the mag- 
netic intensity is the same (the isodynamic lines) were 
observed to show a convexity; and, on moving east- 
ward, to decline so evidently to S.8.E., that the con- 
angen was inevitable, that the Asintie pole must 
exert a preponderant influence upon magnetic in- 
tensity, much further to the westward, than it did 
upon the dip. Lines which, if the North-American 
pole alone exerted a magnetic influence in the northern 
hemisphere, must have taken a direction towards 
Ii. N.., and, with our progress eastward, uniformly 
approached to a parallelism with the circles of lati- 
tude, were, on the contrary, found to tend to $.8.E., 
merging more and more into geographical meridians 
the farther we advanced. — 

The strikingly rapid increase of the intensity, as 
we advanced, upon the same parallel, was, in itself, a 
proof of our approach to a predominating centre of 
attraction; whereas, on the other hand, we had 
hitherto receded constantly, though slowly, from 
Parry’s pole, and must have experienced a regular di- 
minution of the magnetic force, if the Asiatic centre had 
not steadily counteracted that result. This most satis- 
factory proot of the existence of two foci of magnetic 
attraction in the northern hemisphere, as ingeniously 
conceived by Hansteen, was precisely what was de- 
sired; for, though some carlier remarks on the decli-— 
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nation 1 of the needle, in Russia, seemed to support his 
theory, there had hitherto been too few observations 
made on the dip, in that empire, to warrant such a 
conclusion; and the intensity had never been the 
subject of investigation at all. 

The circumstance of one portion of the line, be- 
tween Osdblikovo and Nijnei-Novgorod (43° 24’ E.), 
showing no declination at all, while, from thence to 
Yekaterinburg, the eastern declination increased to 
7°, was another powerful, though previously adduced 
argument, for the insufficiency of the hypothesis of a 
single magnetic axis; for, did such an axis pass 
through the American pole, the sphere of western 
variation must have extended 15° to the eastward of 
Yekaterinburg. 

The lines of equal intensity and equal declination 
had, during the latter part of our journey, been so 
nearly perpendicular to our route, that our inquiries 
had been rather directed to their relative discre- 
pancies, than to the determination of the figure of any 
one of them. Consequently, an expedition continuing 
this investigation northwards, would make a desirable 
supplement to our journey along nearly the same 
parallel of latitude. 

At Yekaterinburg we found sufficient temptation 
to an excursion in this direction, from our curiosity 
to pay a visit to the northern Ural. The passes of 
Bilimbayefsk and Reshétui, as well as the general 
character of the immediate neighbourhood of the 
town, tend to give only a derogatory idea of this 
mountain chain; nor, in the absence of visible 
mountain summits, and considerable rocky masses, 
was the mineral riches of the neighbourhood, which 
‘struck our eyes at every step, less calculated to 
mystify us. Whatever we found worthy of inquiry — 
ores, precious stones, or colossal blocks of various geo- 
logical character and formation, the only answer we 


received was, that they all come from the mines of 
the Ural. Here, too, we were struck by an exception 
to the concurrence of the two characteristics, which 
particularly attract the notice of the natural histo- 
rian. Notwithstanding the multiplicity of the mineral 
masses composing the exterior features of the coun- 
try, the inequalities of its surface, even compared 
with the stature of man, are absolutely inconsiderable: 
this peculiarity is, of itself, sufficient to enable us to 
form important conclusions as to its geognostic con- 
stitution. . 

As the city of Yekaterinburg forms the key of the 
surrounding country, and is the capital of the mining 
districts of the Ural, we shall take this opportunity of 
introducing the reader to its inhabitants, and noticing 
their pursuits, and mode of life.* 

We found here several officials, connected with the 
works on the Northern Ural, as well as traders from 
Tyumen and Tobolsk; some returning from the fair 
of Nijnei Novgorod to Siberia, and others on their 
way to an inferior mart, held at Irbit, 160 versts N. E. 
by E. of Yekaterinburg. 

The mart of Irbit, which was formerly an emporium 
for the exchange of peltry and tea, between the Sibe- 
rian tribes and the wandering hordes of the eastern 
parts of the empire, whose journeys often extended 
to Kiakhta, has latterly lost much of its importance. 
It was, at one period, visited by Greek and Armenian 
merchants ; but upon the interdict against the im- 
portation of English goods, in 1807, it was gradually 
forsaken, for the more considerable fairs of Nijnei 
Novgorod or Yekaterinburg. The present commer- 
cial transactions of Irbit are confinéd to the supply 
of some of the most indispensable articles of European 

-* Yekaterinburg is considered the frontier town between the Severnuie 


Zavodi and the Yujnie Zavodi, the northern and southern mining dis- 
tricts. ; yp 2Es : 
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manufacture to the neighbouring districts, in ex-. 
change (generally) for the produce of the chase. 
This traffic is, however, of little moment, and entirely 
in the hands of the Siberian traders settled here. The 
mineral productions of the Ural generally find their 
way direct to the fair onthe Volga. This intercourse 
of the hunters of the north with the manufacturers of 
southern Asia, existed long before the Russians had 
penetrated beyond the Ural. Herberstein adduces on 
this point, the evidence of a Russian, who, previous to 
his time (1600) had visited the north-west of Siberia, 
and found that the hunting tribes were in the habit 
of procuring precious stones, in exchange for their 
peltry, from a people of swarthy complexion, who 
came in caravans from the districts on the Irtuish.* 
No one who has seen the sun-burnt Bokharian mer- 
chant, and knows his adventurous spirit of travel, 
can be at a loss as to the authenticity of this narra- 
tive. And earlier still, in the thirteenth century, 
Marco Polo gives us nearly a similar account of this 
traffic; which was carried on “ with the darkest re- 
gions of the north,” by means of sledges drawn by 
dogs, as he was informed by merchants whom he 
met with in southern Asia.f 

The Siberian merchants, who extend their wander- 
ings both to Kamchatka and the borders of the Icy 
Sea, make use of the same means of transport, both for 
themselves and their merchandise, with which we have 
become acquainted in the course of our journeys.t 


* Comment. rer. Moscovit. Basil. 1571, p. 82. B. 

t Ramusio, Raccolta delle Navigazioni e Viaggi, vol. ii. fol. 3. 

{ Two Armenians, Grigori and Daniel Athanasov, have left us an ac- 
count of a commercial journey, of sixteen years, from Constantinople to 
Semipalatinsk, through Kurdistan, Affyhanistan, Kabul, and over the 
mountains of China and Tibet: it was published in Russian, in Sibirskii 
Vyestnik. I gave a translation of it in Berghaus’s “ Annalen der Erd- 
kunde,” for 1882. The name of their principal was Michailov, evidently 
of Russian origin. The Armenians, as well as the other commercial 
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The sheep is totally unknown among the Siberians as 
a beast of burden, though used for this purpose in 
Tatary. 

The dealers in precious stones, cut and polished, 
present themselves as one of the first objects of atten- 
tion to the visitor at Yekaterinburg. Men, women, 
and children, are met with at every step, offering bar- 
gains of these tempting valuables, either on the ac- 
count of merchants who own and work the mines, 
or of lapidaries, who purchase the rough stones, at a 
very low price indeed. The distinctive names given 
to the stones in greatest request are very numerous. 
The topaz, the colourless transparency of which pre- 
sents such a contrast to the honey-yellow variety 
found in Germany and Brazil, is denominated by the 
dealers here, heavy-stone. The amethyst bears the 
same name as in the rest of Europe; but all other 
varieties of rock-crystal receive the erroneous appel- 
lation of topaz, mistakenly applied to all, because the 
duller species of crystal were popularly known as 
smoke-topazes —duim-topas. Besides those, there 
are jaspers of various hues, which are fashioned into 
an infinity of articles by the artisans. All these 
stones are manufactured into ornaments, being cut 
and polished with great elegance; though less taste 
is displayed in the sctting, which is generally of 
gold, as obtained from the smelting-furnaces in the 
vicinity, and consists of 7:1 parts of silver, 3°6 of 
copper and lead, and 89°3 of pure gold. 

The cutting of seals, of amethyst, crystal, and 
jasper, 18 one important branch of the lapidary’s art, 
which they have brought to great perfection, in the 
engraving of cyphers, or figures. Rough stones, too, 
enter largely into their dealings; aquamarine stones 


tribes of Asia, including the Siberians, seem to have a natural disposi- 
tion towards a wandering life, and to possess a capacity of adapting 
themselves to the habits of other people. , 
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are imported from Mursinsk, and the mining districts 
of Nerchinsk: the latter are the most esteemed, and 

are distinguished by the peculiar striated texture of 
their transparent columnar crystals. We visited the 
workmen, while employed at their rude turning-lathes. 

They divide the softer stones with iron, but the harder 

with copper disks, which revolve on an axis, and are 

covered with powdered jasper, containing an impreg- 

nation of iron; but, for the more refractory gems, 

they have recourse to emery, procured from Germany. 

They likewise engrave cyphers and mottoes, in the 

Sclavonian tongue, on metal seals, which they sell to 

the Siberian traders. 

The greatest neatness is observable in the dwellings 
of these artisans, who, even when in possession of 
considerable wealth, retain their native simplicity of 
dress and manners. They, as well as most of the 
more opulent merchants of Yekaterinburg, profess 
the ancient creed: the latter of these, however, ad- 
here so literally to one of the dogmas of their faith, 
“that it is only what goeth out of the mouth that 
defileth the man,” that they indulge in all sorts of 
sensual enjoyments ; rigorously avoiding only certain 
indecorous language, and the use of tobacco. 

The seceders from the orthodox Greek ritual have 
much increased in numbers, particularly in the district 
of the Ural, within the last few years: so much s0, 
that the minister of Irginsk, who remembered when, a 
short time ago, there were but ten Raskolniks * (schis- 
matics) among the workmen, had seen the entire po- 
pulation of 1000 families return to the old faith. Such 
of them as support a ministry, have had churches as- 
signed to them, and receive pastors from the mo- 
nastery of Irkisk, in the government of Saratov, or 
from Kiev. The numerous subdivisions of this sect, 
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and their reserve with regard to their religious usages, 
afford pretext to the orthodox to charge them with 
practices which are too palpably absurd, or, at most, 
only attributable to the Bezpopovskie*, or anticle- 
ricals. 

One of these charges —their want of good faith 
towards other sects—is disproved by the favours 
which their fidelity to the government has procured 
them. The other, that their mode of understanding 
the text which commands us to love one another, 
has led to an unrestrained intercourse between the 
sexes, may be less wide of the truth; as it is well 
known, that their females, at Tagilsk, will permit all 
sorts of familiarities to men of other sects, with whom 
they would, at the same time, think it a sin to eat or 
drink. There are other sectarians, however, to be 
found in Siberia, whose fanaticism takes quite the 
opposite direction. 

Many names, given to these separatists, are merely 
derisive; as, for instance, Susliniki, because they are 
accused of getting drunk with suslo, or the first- 
drawn portion of the Russian beer. This body is 
also said to meet, in darkened rooms, after religious” 
worship, and give way to the same excesses as are 
attributed to the Keres Indians, near Santa Fé, and 
as were practised by the Agathyrsi, a tribe of southern 
Russia, in the age of Herodotus.t{ They are likewise 
taunted with offering worship to certain of their own 
community, who represent the Virgin Mary: others 
are termed Karuitniks, from the Karuita$, or cradle of 


* Bez, without; and popov, a priest, Russ. 

{. Pike’s Exploratory Travels through the Western Pevulories of 
North America. London, 4to. 1811, p. 342. 

t Lib. iv. c. 104. 

§ In some verses sung at the festivities held at Christmas and the New 
Year, reference is made to the Karuita;. but rather im an auspicatory 
sense, than with a view to a mode of penance. This word, however 
(which is somewhat obsolete), may have been chosen for the sake of its 
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lime-bark, in which they lie motionless to do penance: 
the Molokani are distinguished by the extraordinary 
severity of their discipline: this has sometimes been 
carried so far, that there are inhabitants living. at 
Miask, who have witnessed the death: of a Molokan, 
on a pile which he had raised and fired with his own 
hands. 

The elegance of the houses in Yekaterinburg, which 
are of stone, would do credit to the merchants of 
many European cities; while their internal comfort 
is fully in keeping with their exterior: that many of 
their owners are still serfs, and obliged to pay an 
almost princely tribute to their lords, is hardly con- 
sidered a grievance here. 

The rest of the population consists of the officers 


connected with the mines, who, though still dis- 


tinguished from the forementioned class, in religious 
and social usages, nevertheless live in friendly inter- 
course with them. Those officers are frequently of 
German origin; but, as their families have been, in 
many cases, long settled in the country, and they 
themselves are generally sent, for their professional 
education, to St. Petersburg, they rarely retain any 


traces of their ancestral habits or language. 


The external aspect of Yekaterinburg has much 
that reminds one of the manufacturing towns of 
Europe. On the south-eastern bank of lake Iset, the 
buildings are spread over an extensive plain, which is 
connected with the city by a handsome bridge over 
the river of the same name; here the government 


assonance with koruist (gain, &c.), which is often pronounced karuist, 
particularly by the people of Moscow, as the two first lines of the song 
are (in Russian), 
| “Na karuitye sizhu, 
- Ya koruisti glyazhu.” 


“T sit in the cradle, 
_ I watch the chanee,” &c. &c. 
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magazines, mills, factories, &c. are situate, as well as 
a guard-house, all built in a handsome style, and 
enclosing an extensive square, or market-place. On 
the other side, and somewhat more elevated in site, 
are the rows of wooden huts for the workmen, with 
houses of stone for their overseers. 

The principal part of the town, however, lies on 
the right side, to the south of the square, with wide 
and elegant streets and spacious stone mansions, in- 
habited by the merchants, already noticed, and the 
proprietors of mines. In this quarter, too, stand the 
public granary, a public sale-room, a convent, and 
several churches. Log-houses are scarcely to be 
seen. 

The streets are straight, but unpaved, with log- 
ways, however, at the sides for foot-passengers : the 
principal street runs parallel with the river, and is 
crossed by numerous smaller ones, which lead di- 
rectly to the bank of the Iset, thirty feet lower down. 

There is a military post on the N.W. of the city, 
formerly intended to give protection to the inhabitants, 
but now the soldiers are principally occupied in pre- 
venting evasion of the tolls, which the merchants who 
visit Irbit, are obliged to pay here, and in looking 
after exiled criminals, who pass through the town: 
contrary to the prevailing arrangement in Russia, 
this garrison is composed of the aboriginal inhabitants . 
of ‘the country. 

On this side the city is enclosed by a wood of pines ; 
but no wide cuttings have been made in it, except on 
the sides of the road leading towards the north. 

At the distance of a verst higher up the river, 
we come upon the rocky borders of the lake, which is 
of an oblong shape. The height of the declivity 1s no 
greater here than where the river runs through the 
town; but it exposes to view pop seams of 
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chlorite slate, about three inches thick, the aeeinry 
strike of which is very discernible. 

We had now an opportunity offered us by our 
friends in Yekaterinburg, of pursuing our journey to 
the mines, in company with Professor Kupfer, of 
Kasan, and one of the proprietors. 

September 3.-—— This day being the anniversary of 
the accession of the reigning Emperor, was kept as a 
religious festival: it may be well to explain that the 
distinction between ecclesiastical and imperial festi- 
vals, as observed throughout the Empire, lies chiefly 
in the name. 

As the same ideas prevail, upon this subject, among 
the adherents of the ancient and modern church, the 
women of the old creed were seen on this occasion 
dressed as for ordinary worship, in their peculiar 
dark-coloured fata, thrown over the head, and hang- 
ing down upon the shoulders. That the name of 
this article of dress cannot be of Sclavonian origin, is 
rendered more than probable, by the letter with which 
it begins ; f being only found, as an initial, in two or 
three of their primitives; and a similar usage pre- 
vails, particularly among Catholics, in several dis- 
tricts of Germany, where this article of dress is 
called hazk, from a Syrian word, as is supposed, by 
which it was known to the Crusaders. 

The in-door dress of these women is the ancient 
Russian sarafan, and a covering for the head, called a 
kakoshnik, which, with its broad and staring borcler, 
is not unlike the glory, as it is called, which is repre- 
sented upon the heads of saints. This head-dress, 
which is sometimes almost covered with jewels, is 
worn by married women alone; while long plaited 
tresses (kosi) remain the distinction of unmarried 
women, who do not cover the head. The dressing 
and combing of these braids is an occupation of such 
importance, on festive occasions, as to be the subject 
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of frequent allusion in the popular songs. On the 
other hand, the flowing locks of the young men is 
quite as much their special characteristic in poetic 
language. In this view of the distinctive costumes 
of the sexes, it is remarkable that the tresses of the 
female are always described as auburn, while the 
locks of the man are invariably black; as are also 
the eyebrows of both ; so that, dark-browed (cher- 
nobrovin ), is an epithet constantly applied to either 
sex. Can it be, that this merely indicates the beau 
adéal formed in the national mind, or, could this dif- 
ference between the sexes really have formerly ex- 
isted in this race ? 

In. the public gardens, in the middle of this city, 
the walks are bordered by rows of tall bird-cherry 
trees (Prunus padus), which are indigenous to this 
region. The juice, as well as the pulp of the berries 
of this tree, are treated by the Bashkirs in a manner 
which so perfectly illustrates a passage in Herodotus, 
that I cannot do better than give this author’s words 
upon the subject. “ The fruit resembles a bean 
(xvoyzog), and has a hard kernel; as soon as they are 
ripe, they are pressed 1 in long leathern bags, and the 
thick and black juice which flows from them j is drunk, 
either alone, or mixed with milk; the remaining 
mass (7o0§) is kneaded into cakes, between the 
hands*, and used as food.” . 

It is the custom at Yekaterinburg, as in other 
Russian towns, that, on every solemn holiday, the 
principal inhabitants shall attend the person of 
highest rank among them to his house, when divine 


* Herod. lib. iv. c. 28. This I consider to be the meaning of the 
Greek wak«d@ac¢ cuvTBéacr, the word wa\u6n, a dry flattened fig, having pro- 
bably some connexion with maduyn, the flat of the hand; we detect here 
the ancient and most simple mode of kneading, between the hands. We 
shall see, lower down, how the Kamchadales prepare these “ radd@a.” 
The name of the bishbarmak — five-finger cake — of the Siberian Tatars 
and cognate Mohammedan tribes has probably a similar derivation. 
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service is concluded. This mark of respect was, 
upon this occasion, paid to M. Ossipov, the chief- 

overseer of the mines, who acknowledged the atten-. 
tion by a public. breakfast. 

To M. Ossipov I was afterwards indebted for the 
loan of a boring instrument, from the government 
stores, which | found extremely useful, in ascertain- 
ing the temperature of the earth, in various parts of 
Northern Asia, particularly at Beresov, Tobolsk, and 
Obdorsk. This gentleman was a good systematic 
geologist ; but confessed that he had much difficulty 
in reconciling the stratification of the Ural with ex- 
isting theories; arising from the dispersion of the 
ores over an extensive space, as well as the extra- 
ordinary richness of many detached metalliferous 
seams of rock. 

A public ball, given on the evening of this day, and 
at which the dancing was accompanied with appro- 
priate songs *, obliged us to defer our excursion till 

September 4. When we started for Nevyansk; 
passing, first, through a pine-forest, which extends as 
far as Puishma, whence we continued our journey to 
Mostovaya, where we changed horses. This village 
owes its name to the log-road, or succession ‘of 
bridges , by which it is approached over a rugged 
plain, intersected by little streams and coppices of 
birch. Notwithstanding a fertile soil, the inhabitants 
hardly trouble themselves with any branch of in- 
dustry, beyond the supply of charcoal for the mines ; 
of. which every male peasant is obliged to furnish 
100 korobki yearly, each containing about 75 cubic 
feet (English). By arrangement among themselves, 
however, they sometimes engage with one another 
for a pile of wood ready felled, paying 100 roobles 


= These songs are distinguished in Russia as plyasovie pesni, dance: 


songs 
t P Mott, bridge, Ruse, 
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for one producing 80 korobki; so that the entire 
exaction from a single peasant amounts to 125 roobles 
yearly; from this must be deducted the value of the 
rations, to which the serfs of the Crown, as well as of 
other proprietors, are entitled. 

From Mostovaya to Shaidurikha we found the 
ground strewn with sharp fragments of white quartz. 
Wherever a rivulet appeared we saw heaps of this 
quartz, and green schistose rock prepared for washing 
out the particles of gold which they contained. The 
largest of these establishments is situate on the road, 
where it crosses the valley of the Ayat. From hence 
to Nevyansk the larch was occasionally seen in the 
forests; these trees are also met with on the southern 
Ural, at Slatoust. 

The larch is called listvennitsa in Russian, in al- 
lusion to the arrangement of its acicular leaves *, and 
is highly valued for its power of resisting the effects 
of moisture, besides possessing other properties which 
its employment upon the Ural has served to prove. 
It is found to produce a high degree of heat f, though 
not a brilliant light. For tile-kilns it is preferable to - 
all other sorts of wood, but is never used for char- 
coal; partly because, when once kindled, the intensity 
of its heat is too great to be checked till all the 
woody fibre of the pile is consumed; and partly be- 
cause, when charred, it flies before the bellows, and 
escapes from the furnace: neither is it ever used here 
in the house, on account of the pungent and stupitfy- 
ing qualities of its smoke; nor in rolling out iron 
plates, for it soils the metal. 

A column of flame from a smelting-house helped 
to guide us to Nevyansk, which we reached at nine 


* List, a leaf;, and venets, a crown, Russ. 
} In this property the birch (Betula alba bercza, Russ.), comes next ; 
then the Pinus abies (yel, Russ.) ; and last, the P. sylvestris (sosna, Russ.). — 
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in the evening. The works at this village belong to 

the family of Yakovlev; but, as none of the pro- 
prietors are resident, we were admitted into their 
‘ancient seat by their bearded vassals, who conducted 
us through some large and dreary chambers which 
had not been inhabited for more than a century, 
though still richly and commodiously furnished, in 
the Dutch taste of the reign of Peter the First. A 
few minutes saw us at supper in a corner of the 
saloon, — our table overspread with a variety of 
good fare and delicious wines,—Madeira, Champagne, 
and Hungarian kinds. This profusion, suddenly dis- 
played in a long-deserted abode, had something in it 
sufficiently startling, even: without the presence of 
the antique and grim-looking figures on the walls. 

The assertion which has been frequently made, that 
this is the oldest foundry on the Ural, is positively dis- 
proved, by an ukase of the year 1701, preserved in 
the archives of Tagilsk, which directs the Voievod of 
Verkhoturie, to despatch all the machinery and work- 
men from the imperial foundry at Alapayevsk to 
Nevyansk, under the orders of Nikiti Dimidov of 
Tula. Before this period, the Swedish prisoners, 
taken at Pultava, had been employed in constructing 
a dam across the Neva; but the works had been dis- 
continued, and were not completed till resumed by 
the “iron-master from Tula.” This Nikiti Dimidov 
was the ancestor of the present noble Russian family 
of that name. From him the works at Nevyansk 
passed to Carl Savich Yakovlev. 

The prosperity of the mining districts dates from 
the reign of Peter the First, who resigned all the 
rights of the crown in favour of the speculators in 
their produce; merely stipulating that they should 
confine their exertions exclusively to promote this 
department of the national resources. Under the 
government of Catherine, however, the introduction 
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of fiscal courts (Kazennie palati), appointed to the 
control of the mining operations of: the empire, had 
a marked effect in checking the supplies of metal: 

by the enactments of Paul the First, the ancient pri- 
vileges of the mining interest were so effectually 
secured, as to give to )many of the private establish- 
ments on the Ural, the importance, almost, of inde- 
pendent states. 

The smelting works of Alapayevsk are eighty-five 
versts E.N.E. of Nevyansk, and 100 E. of the near- 
est point of the ridge of the Ural. This distance, 
however, was not chosen for the first attempts at 
raising productive ore, so much from any difficulties 
attending a nearer approach to the grand range, as 
from the peculiar character of the primitive and 
transition formations in these mountains, which ex- 
hibit an unusual extent of metalliferous strata. 

September 5.— This day being clear and mild, 
I proceeded to make my magnetic observations ; for 
which I chose a mass of rock, just opposite the castle, 
and from 100 to 150 feet above the level of the Neva. 
This rock consisted of stratified serpentine, dipping 
almost perpendicularly to the W. N. W., closely veined 
with fibrous amianthus, and containing large par- 
ticles of ligneous asbestus, and shaly tale; and I had 
chosen it as a much more favourable site, for my 
purpose, than the plain below, where piles of ores 
and iron implements might exert a disturbing influ- 
ence on the needle. The result was quite unex- 
pected: the quantity of the dip put it beyond a doubt, 
that the magnet was powerfully affected by the pre- 
sence of the serpentine, which rock had never been 
suspected of this property before. Analogy, upon 
which we had hitherto learned to place the most 
implicit reliance, gave the inclination of the magnet, 
at Nevyansk, nearly 70°; whereas, our actual obser- 
vations reduced it to 66° 387’ 69”. Professor Han- 
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stéen, who was conducting his operations on the 
“plain below, found it much nearer the normal range. 

This excited my attention ; and I soon discovered 
that, not only protruding masses of the serpentine, 
but even detached fragments, had sufficient effect 
upon a small magnet, in their vicinity, to reverse its 
- direction altogether — the elevated points of the rock 
invariably and distinctly repelling the northern and 
depressed pole; a proof, that the distribution of 
forces in the mass of rock was the opposite to that 
observed in upright rods of soft iron, in consequence 
of the independent action of terrestrial magnetism. 
Though the most careful examination could discover 
no visible traces of any of the ores of iron inter- 
spersed in its substance, still, there can be little 
doubt that this metal exists, in a state of impercep- 
tible division, throughout the rocky mass. The con- 
stitution of the rocks of serpentine, found on Haid- 
berg in the Fichtelgebirge, and the neighbourhood of 
Wartha, and. the Silberberg, seem to strengthen this 
conclusion ; for the beds and veins of pure magnetic 
iron, which are found at particular points of that 
formation, afford a strong argument for its existence 
in other points, though in a state only appreciable 
by the magnet. The extraordinary accumulations of 
magnetic, and other iron ores, which shoot out towards 
the eastwards, in the midst of the micaceous transi- 
tion formations of the Ural, will frequently pass under 
our notice, as one of the most important objects of 
the mining operations; still, it is incontestable, that, 
apart from these larger deposits, other minutely dis- 
seminated, and imperfectly oxydised ores must be 
incorporated with the general mass of the chain ; for, 
upon washing gold, or platinum, a delicate magnetic 
property is always discoverable in these metals, after 
their separation from the tale and greenstone. * 


__ * The specific amount of the attractive forces of the serpentine ‘at 
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Nevyansk, as well as all the older establishments 
of this kind in Russia, contrasts strongly with Ger- 
man mill-works, by the boldness and simplicity with 
which water power is applied to mechanical purposes : 
no long water-course is ever dug to raise the level, 
but an entire valley dammed up at once to the height 
of fifteen or twenty feet, from which a gigantic 
wooden caisson conducts the water required to the 
forges of an entire village at once, through lateral 
spouts. Much natural ingenuity is evinced, too, by 
the manner in which one of the large foundries in 
this vicinity is supplied with water: the roof being so 
high as to prevent its direct course to the wheels on 
one side of the building, it is conducted in pipes 
under the floor, and reascends to a wooden tank 
from which it plays upon the machinery. 

In the construction of these several conduits, the 
Russians are exceedingly expert. Larch is the wood 
most commonly employed, as it 1s generally water- 
tight, under the greatest pressure; the edges of the 
parallelopipedons which they form are cut out of 
the solid piece, so that the joints are on the sides, 
while the entire is held together by massive iron 
hoops. It is only rarely that cast iron pipes are used 
for water, though very often for conveying condensed 
air, sometimes even a distance of 400 or 500 feet from 
the bellows to the furnace. 

The apparent complexity of these conduits as they 
are laid to supply these two elements of activity and 
power to the forges, produces the impression that 
all the necessary apparatus and machinery had been 
erected for the works before the moving principle 
had been thought of; and the application of the che- 


Nevyansk will be given in another place. It is at the same time remark+ 

able, that the rock, which reduced the dip by more than 3°, should have 
left the intensity almost unaffected. I once observed a similar effect as 
duced by the Northern Lights at Beresov. 


mical and mechanical properties of fluids to this 
purpose had been the after-thought of some bold and 
enterprising mind. It is no less interesting to find, 

too, that some of these contrivances, though intro- 
duced where their inventors had no clear idea of the 
difficulties they had to surmount, have been attended 
with complete success: thus, for instance, it has been 
found by experiment on one of these pipes above men- 
tioned, that the elasticity of the air, immediately on 
leaving the bellows, is to the same at the distance 
of 420 feet in the pipe, as 83 to 59, a much more 
favourable ratio than was expected; and this, too, 
with the disadvantage of sudden variations in the 
bore*, by which the elasticity, as communicated by 
undulation, must have been reduced. 

The ore is procured at a short distance from the 
furnaces, where a shining mass of red iron-stone ap- 
pears just at the surface in a bed of clay, the colour 
of which varies from green to yellow. This bed is 
cut by a seam of variegated limestone, running in 
the direction of the grand Uralian range, and in con- 
tact on either side with a somewhat loosely schistose 
serpentine: two or three openings which have been 
made upon a northern (N.N.W.) offset of this bed 
have shown no traces of the limestone. 

The smelting-houses here obtain a supply of ore 
from Nijnei Tagilsk, also of a peculiar sort of mag- 
netic iron-stone. It is distinguished by the remark- 
able crystalline structure of its grains, which are ag- 
glomerated in irregular dodecahedrons, of the diame- 
ter of 0°8 or 1, 5 lines. It is understood to require a 
sharp roasting before it goes into the smelting fur- 
nace, otherwise it collects into lumps without being 
reduced; and layers of unsplit pine-wood are usually 
intermixed with it when roasting. These layers are 


* By flanges in the inside for the valves. 
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continued alternating, about every three feet and a 
half, with the layers of ore, which are seven feet thick, 
till they reach a height of thirty-five feet upon a 
surface of 2500 square feet. A cruciform opening 
is left in the pile of wood for the passage of air, and 
the entire is well secured with a strong framing of 
timber. Whole forests are set apart for this extrava- 
gant, and perhaps unnecessary, operation; for the 
magnetic properties displayed by the iron, even after 
this process, prove that the oxydation can, after all, 
have been but imperfect. 

In the production of the ordinary crude iron, the 
Tagilsk and Nevyansk ores are smelted together, 
with an admixture of sand and ferruginous argile; 
but Nevyansk is found to offer the best material for 
cannon and balls, as the magnetic iron-stone of 
Tagilsk furnishes a metal too hard for such purposes. 
In this case, the crude iron is smelted a second time 
with a portion of lime. The production of bar-iron, 
however, is the most important branch of the iron- 
founder’s occupations. 

Gold is likewise an object of search in this neighbour- 
hood, and has been sought with some success. At 
about two versts from the village, the greenstone, 
which underlies the schistose rock of the district, is 
cut by two veins of quartz. The matrix of these 
veins is the white, soft, granitic formation, which 
bears the name of Beresite on the Ural, and which 
we shall have farther occasion to notice whén we 
come to ‘Beresov, though a full and circumstantial 
examination of the. geological characters of both is 
still a desideratum. The gold is found here, as well 
as at Beresov, in a brownish ironstone, which occurs, 
either in crystals, in the offshoots of the quartz veins, 
or in a state of minute division in the contiguous 
Beresite. 

This stone had been raised, for some years, by 
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‘means of shafts, from two to four sajenes (14 to 
28 feet) deep; but this plan is now given up, forthe 
more profitable one of washing the gold from the 
shivered and decomposing rocks of the environs. In 
some of the dry chasms that traverse the valley of the 
Neva, for instance, a very rich stratum of argillaceous 
earth is found, containing scattered fragments of 
angular quartz and greenstone; and, as this is only 
covered with a thin layer of turf, the gold may be 
reached without difficulty. The many spots of this 
character, where gold is obtained in the surrounding 
districts, seems to justify the notion entertained here, 
that the reddish earth, which sticks to the wheels of 
the waggons, on the grand road over the Ural, would 
yield a portion of gold. No platinum has yet been dis- 
covered at Nevyansk; but, judging from analogy with 
other places, in the vicinity of which it is found, 
there can be no reasonable doubt of its being some 
day obtained from the disintegrated greenstone. 

The greater part of the inhabitants of Nevyansk, 
10,000 in number, are serfs, most of them, probably, 
descendants of exiles assigned by the government to 
the proprictors of the furnaces, and all of the ancient 
church. I give, however, a tradition as to their 
origin, which I learned from the mouths of some of: 
the natives themselves. There is still to be seen in 
the vicinity of the castle, a tall stone tower, to which 
the only access is by a decayed flight of steps. In 
this tower, the early proprietors of the mines are said 
to have concealed and protected the fugitive criminals, 
whom they also engaged to work in the foundries, 
contrary to the injunctions of the government. In 
fact, we have a somewhat similar event actually 
recorded in the history of Siberia, when Yermak, who 
was looked upon as a freebooter, and his companions 
were taken in 1580 under the protection of the 
Stroganovs, who had settled upon the Chusovaia. 
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This act was angrily resented by the then Tsar, Ivan - 
Vasilievich ; nor was it till after the glorious issue of 
Yermak’s subsequent expeditions, that the Tsar could 
be induced to pardon the contumacy of Stroganov and 
his other rebellious subjects. 

The tradition, however, could only have reference 
to the Brodyagi (vagabonds, from brodite, wander ; 
Russ.), who were more numerous in former times 
than at present, and who were mostly runaway serfs. 
The astonishing extension of Russia is, in a great 
measure, due to this circumstance; for when the 
feudal system was but recently introduced, and con- 
sequently more irksome to the republicans of Novgo- 
rod, who had imbibed an irrepressible spirit of adven- 
ture, it was not. unusual for entire communities to 
take refuge from their. Kniases and Boyars in the 
surrounding countries, where they hoped to be beyond 
their reach.* 

Most of the serfs, in the private works, seem con- 
tent with their lot; which may be partly owing to 
the acknowledged care bestowed upon them by their 
masters. Notwithstanding the hereditary tenure of 
their domains, the zavodchiks. (proprietors of fac- 
tories), seem less possessed than the other nobles of 
Russia, with the blind persuasion of a difference in 
race between themselves and their serfs. Such pre- 
judices appear to be the offspring of indolence alone, 
and incompatible with a state where influence and 
power is to be maintained by activity and energy. 

At four in the morning, the entire of the labouring 
population, — that is, all males of upwards of twelve 
years old,—assemble at the office of the works. The 
women may take a part, or not, in their labours, as they 


* Captain F. Liitke, in his “ Four Voyages in the Icy Sea” (Peters- 

burg, 1828), has shown that the settlement of the Russians at the mouth 

of the Dvina in the eleventh century, and their subsequent discoveries 
in the Icy Ocean, were owing to similar political changes. 
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think | proper. . The tasks of the day afe then assigned 
-them by the overseer (prikashchik) ; but so that the 
masters, in any process, have always the same work 
to execute, while the occupations of the rest may be 
different every day. The lists of the workmen en- 
gaged are checked over, regularly, by the intendent 
(upravitel) of the works, and despatched to the pro- 
-prietor from time to time. The hours of labour are 
from half-past four to eleven in the forenoon, and 
again from twelve to seven in the evening; and the 
wages are 84 kopeks (less than a penny) a day, or 
about nine Prussian dollars per year. Extra la- 
bourers, women and girls, receive ten kopeks; but 
boys, only six or eight. Such remuneration would 
be totally inadequate to the incessant labour required, 
but for the rations from the stores of the establish- 
ment, to which they are entitled besides. 

Following the regulations of similar institutions, 
which are immediately dependent on the crown, the 
allowance, for a married person, is two poods (80lbs. ) 
of rye meal per month; this is called the Payok. 
Males, under sixteen, and unmarried women, receive 
only the half of this; an arrangement which is neces- 
sarily an inducement to early marriages. The women 
are often married at seventeen; still a large family 
of children is so rare among them, that five is looked 
upon as an unusual number. 

Aged persons, when past their work, only receive 
this allowance when they have no children. It is 
also to be observed, that, though this quantity is ge- 
nerally given, still certain drawbacks are made, in 
many instances, from the monthly wages, varying ac- 
cording to the price of rye, and the earnings of indi- 
viduals; so that, under unfavourable circumstances, 
an able workman may have but a little more than 
twenty-two Prussian silver groschen (two shillings) 
per month, to procure all other necessaries but meal. 
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According to the present price of corn here, this 
sum is worth fifteen times as much as it would be 
in Germany: and besides, the work-people have the 
additional advantage of buying nearly every article of 
their consumption, at public stores, supplied and 
conducted upon a system of the most judicious dis- 
interestedness. Markets are also held, several times 
in the year, for the sale of goods made by the free 
artisans, who are under the supervision of a basarnik, 
or clerk of the market. 

The workmen have each his own house ; and several 
have horses, cows, and other domestic animals be- 
sides, for which they have the right of taking hay — 
their only fodder, on the common field. At hay- 
time, the whole population is, unless in very extra- 
ordinary cases, discharged from the factory, and pro- 
ceed into the ‘surrounding woods, where they some- 
times remain encamped ‘for six weeks, T he time 
allowed by law is only twenty-cight days ; but, as they 
are often delayed by the weather, it is commonly 
found necessary to extend this indulgence. The im- 
portance attached to the hay-harvest is owing to the 
value of the services of the horse, both to individuals 
and to the community at large. 

Immediately after the conclusion of this business, 
in which all have an interest, the period of activity 
for the iron-works returns — smelting, forging, and 
preparing for the exports of the ensuing spring. This 
branch of service, as connected with the establish- 
ments on the Ural, will be noticed hereafter. 

The free hired artisans prosecute their labours in 
another department —the manufacture of rifles, which 
find a sale in every part of Siberia. The barrels are 
thoroughly welded, and carefully bored, and rifled ; 
but too thick for the caliber of the piece. The ordi- 
nary price charged to the traders is ten roobles each ; 
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the locks come from Tula; but are procured immedi- 

ately from Nijnei Novgorod. 

_. The people employed in the offices connected with 
the works, receive from 380 to 400 roobles (from 5/. 
to 601.) yearly salary. 

The peculiar constitution of the mining districts 
precludes much direct intercourse with the general 
government of the country. All ordinary matters of 
dispute, or transgression of the laws, are left to the 
adjudication of the zavodchik, or his bailiff; and it 1s 
only in extraordinary cases, that reference is made 
to the Zavodskoi Ispravnik (director of mines), at 
Nevyansk. This officer is appointed by the central 
board of mines (gornoe pravlenie) at Perm, and is 
bound to see and report that the yearly produce of 
the mines is in conformity with the engagements 
originally entered into with the government. ach 
proprietor pays 2°5 roobles capitation tax for every 
male employed, besides, commonly, a composition for 
exemption from military service. In cases where the 
recruits are actually drawn, the wife and future 
children of the recruit are entitled to their freedom. 
As already remarked, the mining population is exclu- 
sively Russian. The aborigines, whether Bashkirs or 
Voguls, have never yet been induced to engage in such 
labours. The only exception to this occurs in the 
government of Perm, to the west of the Kama, whére 
the Finnish branch of the Permyaks, who are nearly 
allied to the Voguls, have formed a permanent settle- 
ment, under the family of Stroganov. 

_ One of the relics preserved in the castle of Nev- 
yansk, is the carriage in which one of the princes, 
Gagarin, made a journey from St. Petersburg to the 
Ural, in the time of Peter I. Its windows are of mica ; 
the wheels unusually small, not more than three feet 
diameter; it is considered here a work of extraor- 
dinary magnificence. The luxurious entertainment, 
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which we received at this castle, may be in some mea- 
sure accounted for by the fact, that a very consider- 
able portion of the yearly expenditure of the overseer 
is entered under the head of “provisions, liquors, 
conveyance, &c., for useful friends;” so that the 
general hospitality of these little mercantile princi- 
palities, which has now become a sort of law, may 
have originated in speculative attentions to travelling 
merchants. 
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CHAP. X. 


DEPARTURE FROM NEVYANSK. — FORESTS. — SIBERIAN CEDAR. -—— 
ITS NUTS.-—— HUMBLE VEGETATION. — LARGE-TAILED SHEEP. — 
TAGILSK, — PRODUCE OF THE FURNACES. —- GOLD AND LEAD. — 
VARIETIES OF CRUDE IRON.—COPPER WITH IRON.— LACKERING 
AND PAINTING,— CLIFF OF IRON ORE.—— GREAT MINERAL WEALTH. 
—~ ENCREASED TEMPERATURE OF THE WELLS. -— IMPORTANCE OF 
THIS PHENOMENON.— ORIGIN OF THE METALLIFEROUS DEPOSITS. 
—TWOFOLD SUBMERSION.— THE WOODS OF THE DIMIDOV cine 
—— CLIMATE OF TAGILSK. 


At four in the afternoon, we left Nevyansk for 
Nijnei Tagilsk. Every trace of active life disap- 
pears immediately after leaving the town; but still, 

the preservation of the monotonous gloomy woods, 
through which we travelled for fifty versts, is an in- 
dispensable condition of the thriving existence of the 
miners. The pine (P. sylvestris) and larch were 
predominant; though towering birch-trees were fre- 

quently seen, and when about midway we observed, 

too, for the first time, the Pinus cembra, the Arve i: 
the Swiss, which, under the name of Siberian cedar, is 
an object of no little pride to the Asiatic Russians. 
It is quite unknown on the southern Ural, nor, west- 
ward of our present meridian, is it ever met with in 
the north. Here, at 800 feet above the sea, we are 
struck with the sudden re-appearance of a family of 
_ trees, which are found on the Swiss Alps at an eleva- 
_ tion varying from 4000 to 7000 feet, and no vestiges 

¢of which are observable between those mountains 
and the eastern slope of the Ural. From this line, 
onwards, we find them flourishing in such size and 
beauty, as to deem it almost superfluous to inquire 
_after their native place; but, on the borders of these 
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two widely-separated districts of their naturalisation, 
the enigma of the dissemination of organic tribes pre- 
sents itself, in all its glaring perplexity. Let us 
assign the first individuals of the Pinus cembra to 
Siberia or Switzerland, as we will, the mystery still 
remains, how successive colonies of the family could 
have spread across countries, apparently as fatal to 
their existence as water is to land animals. The 
absence of certain classes of vegetation is more plausi- 
bly accounted for than their presence, in certain 
regions; but this only renders their dispersion across 
countries, which now form a barrier to their con- 
tinuity, a more embarrassing speculation. 

We had already noticed large quantities of small 
cembra nuts in European Russia, and observed their 
close resemblance to the pistachio nut. Both these 
seeds have nearly the same size and form; except. 
that the husk of the former is less smooth, and 
scarcely to be separated from the brown rind of 
the external scales of the kernel, which has nearly 
the same flavour in both; but the cuticle in the 
northern fruit contains a resinous juice, while it has 
a fine balsamic character in the Bokharian nut. The 
passion for these oily nuts 1s so great, even here, as 
almost to endanger the future existence of the planta- 
tions; a pood of them is often sold for only twenty 
kopeks; and even trees are sometimes cut down 
merely for the sake of the fruit. 

It is only owing to their fortuitous exemption from 
drying winds, that these countries have been pre- 
served from the continual diminution of the fertile 
portion of the soil, which has caused so much con- 
sternation in the Swiss mountains during the last few 
years. In that country, the tendency of the mountain 
air to promote the decomposition of vegetable matter 


As remarkably limited; while here, on the oa 
; Q2 | 
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' this process is always going on with striking rapidity, 

as well in the mineral as in the vegetable kingdom; 
so that even the very beds of yellow clay, which 
separate the strata of micaceous and argillaceous rock, 
are evidently the result of atmospheric influence. The 
decaying vegetation becomes thus converted into a 
fertilising mould, which is spread over the surface of 
the land by the action of the rains or streams, The 
germs of futire plants, too, are readily detained by 
the mineral débris, on the plains, which, on account 
of their low temperature, check the evaporation of 
the moisture supplied by the atmosphere. The 
hollows in the marshes become rapidly overspread 
with a matted covering of the Ledum palustre, An- 
dromeda polifolia, and A. calyculata.* Yet the alpine 
rose never makes its appearance here; although the 
temperature, congenial to the Pinus cembra, is that 
in which many varieties of Rhododendron flourish. 

In the middle of the forest, Just before reaching 
Shaitansk — the only open spot on this day’s journey 
— we came up with a flock of sheep, tended by a 
Russian shepherd on horseback. They had extra- 
ordinarily thick tails, without any hair on the end; 
crooked horns, lying close to the head; and long 
pendent ears: their direct descent from the fat-tailed 
Kirgisian sheep was not to be mistaken; though the 
peculiarities of this race are never found permanent 
in their original purity here. The scanty and bitter 
herbage of the steppes seems so essential to their 
characteristic conformation, that even the Kirgisian 
sheep introduced into the districts of Orenburg, south 
of the Ural, lose the development of the tail, after a 
few eo They are said to degenerate less 


* The Arbutus alpina (Aretostaphylus alpina, Kunth), too, is, decoea: 
ding to the elder Gmelin, seen in the district of Verkhoturie. I dis- 
covered it afterwards myself on the slope of the Marekan clue near » 
the shore of the Sea of Okhotsk, Jan. 27. 1829. er 
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rapidly among the nomadic Bashkirs, more remote 
froin the mountains. 

On the west, during the day’s journey, there was 
observable a rapid elevation of the country. Con- 
tinuous rock was of frequent occurrence, with horn- 
blend and feldspath succeeding the serpentine of 
Nevyansk; the two constituents of this rock appeared, 
at first, imbedded together in large crystals, forming 
true syenite-porphyry ; next, more intimately blended 
in greenstone; and, lastly, running into schistose 
greenstone, at N. Tagilsk. Southward of Shaitansk a 
granular quartz rock, with scales of green mica, is fre- 
quently met with, and seems to form the line of sepa- 
ration between the porphyry and schistose greenstone. 

This range of heights separates the high road from 
the river Tagil, on the west, which runs parallel to it, 
in a north-westerly direction. At Shaitansk, the 
valley of the river opens to the 8.W.; and on the oppo- 
site side, it is joined by the Cherna, which enters it by 
a chasm which extends also through the hills, on the 
right. It was on the crest of these hills, near the 
head of the chasm, that we afterwards discovered a 
very productive bed of grains of platinum. The 
rising grounds, bounding the valley of the Tagil, sink 
gradually down to the river, forming, not a disruption 
of the adjacent rocks, but merely a depression in their 
stratification; as is proved by the dip of the forma- 
tions on either side. 

September 6 and 7. — As there was no member of 
the proprietor’s family resident at Tagilsk, we were 
obliged to solicit the hospitality of M. Shvetzov, the 
agent of the mines, by whom we were received with 
every mark of attention. The smelting furnaces, with 
their dependencies, occupy a space of five square 
versts, A stone church, and the residence of the 
proprietor, stand on a small eminence of greenstone; 
while the forces, and dwellings of the workmen ex-. 
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tend from the river to the foot of a hill, on the west- 
ward, called Fox Hill (lisaya gora). 

Both copper and iron are worked at Tagilsk. Be- 
sides this establishment, there are eight others in the 
district, belonging to the family of Dimidov, who 
own altogether six smelting furnaces, and numerous 
forges. 

The several factories are under one central direc- 
tion. The ores are roasted here, before smelting, as 
at Nevyansk, though consisting principally of mag- 
netic ore and brown ironstone, with occasionally a 
slight admixture of iron pyrites. The furnaces will 
sometimes contain 800,000 poods each; and, as one 
cubic sajene of pine wood is required for 4000 poods 
of ore, the temperature of the mass, in the operation 
of roasting, may be calculated to be raised to 2340° 
R.*, but as, even then, the ore remains decidedly 
magnetic, it must be presumed that the actual heat 
is never so high. The experiment, upon a small 
scale, has shown that the magnetic properties of iron- 
stone are less easily destroyed by heat than those of 
steel; still, as 320° R. produces a loss of two-tenths 
of its intensity, it would follow, that at the tempera- 
ture it might possibly reach in the furnace, all traces 
of magnetism would disappear. 

In the south Ural works, heat is economised by 
passing the flame, issuing from the smelting furnace, 
over the horizontal layers of the ore, as prepared for 
roasting: it is then conducted through a chimney, of 
perhaps thirty feet in height, on which it deposits the 
minute particles of ore carried off by the revolving 
column of smoke, in spiral ridges, which have a most 
illusive. resemblance to the tubular hematite found 
in nature, and furnishes another instance of the 


* That j is, assuming the specific heat of magnetic iron at 0°16 of that 
of water, and that the heat communicated to a like weight of water i is 
2880 BR. 
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analogy between the products of the smelting houses 
and several fossils deposited upon open fissures in the 
earth. — : 

The proportion of the magnetic to the brown iron 
ore, as used here for gun-casting, is five to four; 
while crude iron for other purposes is smelted from 
the pure magnetic ore, and receives, besides, the 
twentieth of its weight of fusible spath, from the 
west of the Ural. The average daily produce of metal 
from each furnace is about 17,500 lbs. (Prussian), or 
fifty three hundredths of the entire ore used. ‘The 
furnaces are about thirty-five feet high, and fourteen 
in diameter, at the widest part. 

The stones for the lining of the furnaces through- 
out the northern Ural, are got at the mouth of the 
river Rezh, 140 versts east of Tagilsk. ‘The range of 
hills, where they are quarried, bears the name of 
Tochilnaya Gora, or, Grindstone Mountains, and is 
divided into as many compartments as there are 
mining works. The stone consists of exceedingly 
compact granular quartz, with grcenish micaceous 
plates, on the interstices of which a beautiful crop of 
crystals of chromate of lead 1s seen to shoot. 

This hill (the Tochilnaya) seems to throw consi- 
derable light on the conditions under which the red 
ores of lead and native gold are met with on the Ural. 
We shall find hereafter, that at Beresov, the brown 
iron ore, which contains the grains of gold, is only 
to be found where seams of quartz (enclosing the 
lead ore) have burst through the micaceous transi- 
tion masses of the hills. Now, here, as well as at 
Beresov, the gold would seem to exist only in the 
mica where it adjoins the seams; while the lead ore, 
on the contrary, is confined to the middle of the 
quartzose ridge; for, in the present case, the mica- 
ceous formation seems, with the éxception of a few 
plates of chlorite, to have been completely displaced 
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. by. the panne and. ‘accordingly,’ while the lead: is 
abindunt, the gold is totally absent. | | 
_ ‘Three-varieties of crude iron are distinguished or on 
the Ural, the speloi, or ripe, full of granitic dross, 
that will swim sometimes on water, but containing 
whitish crystalline solid masses, almost analogous to 
the fibrous hornblend, or the stahlschlacke of Ben- 
_dorff, on the Rhine. The tretnishok, or middle qua- 
lity, which is produced from the pure magnetic ores ; 
and the white, nearly free from coal dross, which first 
runs off from the furnace, and is here called zhestokoi, 
brittle, properly ‘churlish’ iron. 

The construction of the bellows, for the furnaces 
here, furnishes another proof of Russian contempt 
for the mechanical difficulties that embarras even the 
well provided artizans of Europe. The bellows are 
almost wholly of lime wood, and perfectly air tight ; 
their form is cylindrical, and, by means of a valve 
opening inwards, both on the upper and lower side, a 
continual current of air is maintained. Though cast 
iron cylinders have been substituted, at great expense, 
by the government, in the works at Verkhnei Turinsk, 
the old apparatus still continues to be used simulta- 
neously with the new. 

The cupel-furnaces used here for re-smelting the 
crude iron, are in the shape of a barrel, having an 
outside case of thin iron plates, and a lining of quartz ; 
they are loosely supported on a bed, that can be 
removed at one end ; so that the metal is easily run off. 

The making of i iron plates is carried to great per- 
fection. The rollers used are not formed by the lathe, 
but cast at once with the requisite smoothness and 

regularity, in moulds, rubbed over with graphite, 
which are bored at Verkhnei Turinsk. 3 

While the plates are undergoing the operation of 
rolling out, particular care is taken that the edges be 
kept free from gaps, by paring them with large shears. 
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They are then placed in layers of twelve to twenty, 
on an ingeniously contrived moving bench, which. 
passes them to and fro under a hammer of forty 
poods weight, by which both sides are alternately 
exposed to its action, while a man carefully brushes 
off the scales that are continually produced on the 
surface. Copper has become of much greater impor- 
tance, since the Russians have adopted it as sheathing 
for their ships. The black iron sheets have been long 
applied to the manufacture of a great variety of 
utensils, besides being used in covering the roofs of 
houses, as the excellent quality of the metal enables 
it to assume any degree of tenuity. Plates onc 
arshine (28 inches) in breadth, and two in length, 
will sometimes weigh not more than 2? lbs.* The 
parings from the edges were formerly worked up into 
Uklad steel, as it is called, but are now mixed with 
half their weight of charcoal, and converted into bar 
iron : this is a saving of a tenth of the iron, so that 
the entire loss in the production of sheet iron is only 
ait, to =%. The sheets used for covering houses 
usually measure two square arshines. 

In the copper ores, the pure oxydes predominate 
greatly above the sulphurets, and are here, as well as 
on the southern Ural, distinguished by an intimate 
admixture with iron ores. 

The produce of the blast-furnaces, where the copper 
ores are smelted with an addition of lime, clay, and 
copper dross, separates into two distinct metallic beds ; 
whereof the lower deposit consists of red copper with 
a slight impregnation of iron, while the upper is a 
highly carburetted iron of a reddish grey colour, a 
tinge derived from a very small quantity of copper 
_which it retains: it is called mednoi chugun, or 
coppery cast-iron, in the Ural. Taking 1000 parts 





r his would give a thickness of about 0°057 lines. 
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of the chlorite employed, the product may be esti- 

mated at 6°4 parts of red copper, and 72 of coppery 
iron, which may yield 11:4 parts more; so that the 
entire amount of the copper will be about 1:8 per 
cent. About half this quantity is found to run off 
into the dross which floats upon the produce of the 
‘first smelting. The practice here, as well as in the 
other works, is to add this to what is smelted in the 
succeeding charges, or to the copper and iron, at sub- 
sequent stages of the operations which they undergo 
at the forges. 

As the results of experiments made upon a small 
scale would seem to prove that iron is incapable of 
entering into chemical union with copper, it may be 
worth while to direct our attention to the phenomena 
presented in the smelting-houses; for it is easy to 
produce such a perfect separation of the two layers 
of molten metal already mentioned, by artificial cool- 
ing, as to show that the probability is more in favour 
of two different states of combination than of a 
mechanical mixture of them.* It is only after, 
perhaps, ten smeltings that it is possible to separate 
the iron in a state of dross, and collect the pure 
copper at the bottom of the furnace. ‘To these diffi- 
culties is to be referred likewise, the additional one 
that, when the ores are too suddenly heated in the 
furnace, the greater part of the copper will frequently 
escape, and deposit itself in fine metallic dust at a 
considerable distance. 


* It is not easy to determine the quantity of copper contained in the 
coppery cast iron, as the refuse of former smeltings is added to the suc- 
ceeding. The analysis of M. Helm (at Yckatarinburg) gives — 

Tron - = = 66°75 parts. 
Copper - <= = 22°25 do. 
Earthy matter - - 8:00 do. 
Charcoal- - - 300 do. 





100°00 


Upon a comparison of the processes sie for 
the reduction of iron and copper here, we find our- 
selves surprised into the conviction, that the earliest 
attempts of the natives must have been directed to 
the apparently difficult task of obtaining the copper ; 
for were the ores heretofore, as now, brought into a 
perfect state of fusion, it would appear to be impos- 
sible to effect the separation of the copper, without 
being struck by the presence of a preponderating 
quantity of iron. Yet nothing but masses of pure 
copper were found about the smelting-works of the 
aborigines of the Ural—the Chudes, as they are 
called by the Russians. An old shaft, however, still 
well secured with wood-work, which was discovered 
near Gumeshevsk, on the western slope of the chain, 
and: the greater purity of the copper ore formerly 
raised there, may throw some light upon this problem. 
Perhaps the same special phenomenon, of greater 
purity in the ore, may apply to other places also, 
which are known to have flourished in by-gone ages 
of Siberian enterprise. 

Another important branch of industrial operations 
at Tagilsk, is the lackering of iron plates with a 
composition capable of resisting the action of boiling 
water, a process probably derived from the intercourse 
long maintained by the Siberians with the Chinese. 
Articles of every kind are so commonly manufactured 
of this ware, that it has become almost indispensable, 
in the completion of the furniture of a Russian house- 
hold. The painting of this species of manufacture 
has been entirely left to uninstructed native artists ; 
and some individuals of undoubted talent have ap- 
peared among them, so that the wares, made at 
Tagilsk, have been sent to Slatoust, 400 versts distant, 
to two eminent painters there, Boyarchikov and 
Bushuyev, and then returned to Tagilsk, to be re- 
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: lnckafed. There is a factory of similar reputation at 
- Yekatarinburg; but the superiority of the iron se- 
cures a preference for Tagilsk. 

_ Latterly, the proprietors of the mines have turned 
their attention to the further development of this 
art; and have sent some of their workmen into 
-Europe, to improve themselves in drawing and 
painting. Some have already returned from Italy, 
sufficiently qualified to undertake the instruction of 
their countrymen, in the school of arts, at Tagilsk. 
Well chosen national subjects render the designs of 
some of them peculiarly interesting. One of these 
is a portrait of Yermak, supposed to be taken just 
upon the successful termination of his great cnter- 
prise; he wears the fatal coat of golden mail, 
presented to him by the Tsar, on the news of his first 
victory, and which soon after proved the cause of his 
death, in the Irtuish, into which he fell, and sank 
under its weight. Nikiti Dimidov, the founder of the 
prosperity of the Ural, is a favourite subject. of artistic 
labours. His features represent the man of enterprise 
and resolution; his want of hair may be owing to the 
cares of a long and anxious life, or to the then 
universal fashion of shaving the head; while the 
sturdy staff that he bears announces the. untiring 
explorer of the mountain. The representation, too, 
of a hermit’s cave, on the banks of the Irtuish, near 
Tobolsk, has its value, in affording a view of this 
remarkable city, in a state of which no traces ex- 
ist at the present day. Through the hands of these 
artists alone, can the varied stores of information 
derivable from the ethnographical and natural feae 
tures of Siberia, be disseminated over the west of 
Europe. | 
_ About a verst eastward from the factories, we come . 
to the foot of a steep ridge of rock, 300 feet high, and _ 
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stretching about three versts to the north. This 
rock, which is merely one mass of iron ore, furnishes 
an inexhaustible supply to the furnaces of Nevyansk, 
as well as Tagilsk. The abrupt declivity, which 
bounds it on the west, 1s partly the result of human 
labour, for ever since 1720, it is here that the ores for 
the use of the works of the Dimidovs and Yakovlevs 
have been raised from a sort of simple quarry, which 
is sunk as far below the level of the adjacent plain as 
a common pump can discharge the water. A limit is, 
however, set to the progress of the workmen, from 
the western slope towards the heart of this gigantic 
block of ore; for as we proceed eastward, the brown 
ironstone, which forms the outer soft covering of the 
hill, passes, by imperceptible gradation, into the gritty 
magnetic ore, which furnishes the richest and most 
valuable crude iron. Now, this ore attains such a 
degree of hardness, where it approaches the core of 
the mine, as to resist the miners’ tools, and even to 
preclude the possibility of blasting with powder, as 
the produce of ore is found insufficient to compensate 
the destruction of the boring instruments. 

Judging by the direction of the seam, this mass 
must form a part of the system worked at Nevyansk ; 
though it is much poorer there, where it is enclosed 
in micaceous rock; and much more productivé when 
appearing contiguous to a crystalline porphyritic 
greenstone, as here, and in its more northerly offsets. 
As we remove westward, from the skirts of this 
colossal accumulation of ore, over the plain, we first 
find the surface overspread with nodes of pulverulent 
brown ochre; and lastly, follows a uniform-coloured 
micaceous bed. The wealth, lying hid far below 
these unpromising external features, was unsuspected 
till 1812. Nothing but iron ore was.known then, in 
Tagilsk; while now, a dense population is actively 
employed in raising and transporting copper ore, A 
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: scientific and well-regulated. system of mining is now 

| pursued there with success. | 
_. The ore is obtained by sinking shafts to the depth 
of about 200 feet, the water being conducted to a 
well from which it is pumped through a distinct shaft. 
None but women are engaged in the carriage of the 
. ores above ground ; while the working of the mine be- 
low, is left exclusively to the men. The pumps were 
worked at first, by an overshot water-wheel of 35 feet 
diameter, which is now replaced by a steam-engine. 

The water in the wells, at 196 feet, had a uniform 
temperature of 3° 90’R. There was an evident in- 
crease of temperature in the lower strata of rock; 
and by comparisons made with the superior earthy 
strata, the increase was shown to be 1° R. for every. 
112 feet. The incontestable evidence afforded by 
mining operations, of the existence of some source of 
heat in the interior of the earth, has only been duly 
appreciated within the last few years. Localities, 
favourable for observations on this subject, had hi- 
therto presented themselves only in the temperate 
latitudes of Europe, or else between the tropics, in 
America; so that the present observations were the 
more desirable in support of the universality of the 
phenomena favouring that conclusion. From another 
point of view also, it was agreeable to discover here, 
that the deeper-lying strata of rock exceed in temper- 
ature those at the surface; and that those climates 
which, from meteorological constitution, are more 
sparingly supplied with atmospheric heat than Kurope 
in general, are yet not without subterranean sources 
of it. 

When it was first reported by credible eye-witnesses 
that, at a moderate depth, the earth was found frozen 
all the year round in Siberia, the philosophers of Eu- 
rope accused the narrators of giving way to delusion. 
The temperature of our planet was then thought to 
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j influenced by atmospheric causes s alone, and where 
these were not sufficient to thaw in summer the 
outer surface of the ground, it was supposed that 
its interior must haye a temperature equally low. 
To the natural repugnance that men felt at the idea 
that they were the inhabitants of a ball of ice, thawed 
only on a limited portion of its surface, came also the 
scientific objection, that ice had never been known to 
form at the bottom of the sea. The assertions of the 
Siberian travellers were thus met by an attempt to 
show the various absurd conclusions to which they 
led; and it cannot therefore be unimportant, if along 
with the proofs of the fact of perpetually frozen ground, 
which we shall adduce hereafter, we bring forward 
also some confirmation of the alleviating circumstance 
of an internal source of heat. Though, as will be shown 
hereafter, it must be admitted that the natives of 
Yakutsk gather their corn from strata of eternal ice, 
which are never thawed more than 33 feet deep, it 
may, nevertheless, be satisfactory to many to learn, 
that these frozen beds cannot extend beyond 630 feet 
downwards, and that at the depth of 24,500 feet in 
their climate, we might expect a temperature equal to 
that of boiling lead, with the same certainty as at 
24,000 in Europe. Pe 
The rock in these mines is of very singular quality 
it 1s a mica, of so little coherence, that the water as 
it soaks through it reduces it to a soft paste, and it 
is only by careful lining of the galleries and shafts 
that they are prevented from bursting in. The only 
firm portions. of this rock are the nodules of copper 
ore. Confused masses of crystals, malachite with cal- 
careous spar, blue carbonate of copper, and copper 
ochre, lie scattered in the yellowish-white mica, where 
they are enclosed in chlorite containing copper and 
iron. We frequently saw the malachite distinct and 
pure, but not of that great size or purity in which 
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scientific and well-regulated system of mining is now 
pursued there with success. 

_ The ore is obtained by sinking shafts to the depth 
of about 200 feet, the water being conducted to a 
well from which it is pumped through a distinct shaft. 
None but women are engaged in the carriage of the 
ores above ground ; while the working of the mine be- 
low, is left exclusively to the men. The pumps were 
worked at first: by an overshot water-wheel of 35 feet 
diameter, which is now replaced by a steam-engine. 

The water in the wells, at 196 feet, had a uniform 
temperature of 3° 90'R. There was an evident in- 
crease of temperature in the lower strata of rock; 
and by comparisons made with the superior earthy 
strata, the increase was shown to be 1° R. for every. 
112 fect. The incontestable evidence afforded by 
mining operations, of the existence of some source of 
heat in the interior of the earth, has only been duly 
appreciated within the last few years. Localities, 
favourable for observations on this subject, had hi- 
therto presented themselves only in the temperate 
latitudes of Europe, or else between the tropics, in 
America; so that the present observations were the 
more desirable in support of the universality of the 
phenomena favouring that conclusion. From another 
point of view also, it was agreeable to discover here, 
that the deeper-lying strata of rock exceed in temper- 
ature those at the surface; and that those climates 
which, from meteorological constitution, are more 
sparingly supplied with atmospheric heat than Europe 
in general, are yet not without subterranean sources 
of it. 

When it was first reported by credible eye-witnesses 
that, at a moderate depth, the earth was found frozen 
all the year round in Siberia, the philosophers of Eu- 
rope accused the narrators of giving way to delusion. 
The temperature of our planet was then thought to 
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be influenced by atmospheric causes alone, and where 
these were not sufficient to thaw in summer the 
outer surface of the ground, it was supposed that 
its interior must haye a temperature equally low. 
To the natural repugnance that men felt at the idea 
that they were the inhabitants of a ball of ice, thawed | 
only.on a limited portion of its surface, came also the 

scientific objection, that ice had never been known to 

form at the bottom of the sea. The assertions of the 

Siberian travellers were thus met by an attempt to 

show the various absurd conclusions to which they 

led; and it cannot therefore be unimportant, if along 

with the proofs of the fact of perpetually frozen ground, 

which we shall adduce hereafter, we bring forward 

also some confirmation of the alleviating circumstance 

of an internal source of heat. Though, as will be shown 

hereafter, it must be admitted that the natives of 
Yakutsk gather their corn from strata of eternal ice, 

which are never thawed more than 34 feet deep, it 

may, nevertheless, be satisfactory to many to learn, 

that these frozen beds cannot extend beyond 630 feet 

downwards, and that at the depth of 24,500 feet in 

their climate, we might expect a temperature equal to 

that of boiling lead, with the same certainty as at 

24,000 in Europe. 

The rock in these mines is of very singular quality: 
it 1s a mica, of so little coherence, that the water as 
it soaks through it reduces it to a soft paste, and it 
is only by careful lining of the galleries and shafts 
that they are prevented from bursting in. The only 
firm portions. of this rock are the nodules of copper 
ore. Confused masses of crystals, malachite with cal- 
careous spar, blue carbonate of copper, and copper 
ochre, lie scattered in the yellowish-white mica, where 
they are enclosed in chlorite containing copper and 
iron. We frequently saw the malachite distinct and 
pure, but not of that. great size or purity in which 
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“ite occurs in the copper mines belonging to the family 
“of Turcheninov, at Gumeshevsk, near Polevsk, on 
‘the western slope of the Ural, in latitude 56° 5! Cop- 
per pyrites is just as rare here as iron pyrites. in the 
“magnetic iron. It is a remarkable circumstance too, 
that the copper ores are separated from the iron rock 
by a barrier of soil exceedingly poor in ores: there 
is also a no less striking difference in their horizontal 
distribution. The iron ores are collected chiefly at 
the. surface, where they even exist in a distinct mass, 
their exterior layers being more oxydised than the 
interior, but never exceeding them in compactness. 
_ In both points of view the copper ores present the 
‘reverse of this. There is nothing more than a few 
scales of solid copper, or little fragments of copper- 
ochre in the upper part of the seams to tell of the 
mineral riches lying below; nor is it till we have pro- 
ceeded some way downwards that we meet with the 
oxydised ores amassed in extensive beds. A similar 
instance of the simultaneous appearance of the two 
metals occurs at Slatoust; while the copper mines of 
Miask in 54° 5’ N. lat., like those now under con- 
sideration, lie on the eastern slope of the Ural, on the 
line which, in that part of the chain, is noted for the 
richest accumulations of iron. The appearance of 
ton ores, however, contemporaneously with the cop- 
“per of the transition formations of the Ural, must not 
be taken as an absolute rule; for the richest veins of 
malachite are found in the Sal crcou hills near Gu- 
meshevsk, at a distance from the magnetic iron ores, 
on the western slope of the Ural, and thirty versts 
= the water partition. 

The copper sandstone deposited subsequently to 
the formation of the metalliferous rock, and which 
we have already noticed as existing to such an extent 
‘below the plain to the westward of the Suilva, affords 
such a uniform and steady supply of ore, that, for a 
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long time, no one thought it worth while to explore 
the resources of the uplands. The points where these 
ores were originally raised, present us with the most 
indubitable evidence, that the thin horizontal seams 
of metal must have been quietly deposited in the 
bottom of a broad basin, simultaneously with the 
debris of the mountains, as well as with the stems of 
trees, partly charred, and partly petrified. 

A closer examination of the constitution of these 
stratified formations indicates that the conglomerated 
rocky fragments, of which they consist, must have 
been carried down from the Ural: the bands of cop- 
per by which they are traversed are proved to have 
the same origin, by the veins filled with copper which 
have been recently opened in the central range of 
those mountains. 

We now trace the significant analogy between the 
stratified formations on the west side of the Ural, and 
the beds of disintegrated rocky particles which contain 
the gold and platinum found in the vicinity. But 
the similarity of their geognostic composition is like- 
wise attended by some widely distinct characteristics. 
The copper veins in the transition rocks — the partial 
destruction of which gave origin to the metallic deposit 
in the dispersed strata— are here found in great 
abundance ; while intact sources of the scattered par- 
ticles of gold are much more rare, and there is scarcely 
a trace of platinum in its original position. Notwith- 
standing the enormous extent of the bed of conglo- 
merate, and the regularity of its supply of copper, it 
can yet hardly bear a comparison as to productive- 
ness with the original mountain stores; while, on the 
contrary, the same formation yields a more abundant 
harvest of the noble metals than might be expected 
from the presumed extent of their origina] reservoirs. 

The features, by which a two-fold submersion, the 
one depositing the copper ores, the other the noble 
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metals, is recognised, are more distinctive still. Where 
the sediment containing the copper was deposited, the 
waters must have been quietly collected into a basin 
100,000 square milesin extent. The steep barrier of 
Alpine limestone and older stratified gypsum, which 
rises above the plain, shows the limit of these de- 
posits; which, though derived from the mountain 
range, seems never to have rested upon its sides, nor 
on the rocks, of which the detritus once formed a 
part. But in the other case, the strata wherein the 
gold and platinum are found, are diffused over wide 
valleys and levels, immediately contiguous to the 
metalliferous rocks from which they have been swept, 
often bearing evident traces of local inundations, such 
as are sometimes witnessed in the present day, from 
the accidental damming up, and sudden discharge of, 
Alpine waters. | 
The rocky fragments of which these deposits are 
composed, assume forms as obviously dissimilar as 
the mode of their production. In the copper con- 
glomerate they are invariably smaller and rounder 
than in the beds where the nobler metals exist; 
the slow subsidence of the triturated particles of the 
former favouring their aggregation into solid sand- 
stone, while the larger fragments composing the 
latter, are rolled together in irregular heaps, as they 
might be found in the channel of a rapid stream. 
There are no scientific means adopted in these cop- 
per mines for the renewal and purification of the 
vitiated air; the workmen are merely directed to re- 
turn to the surface as soon as they observe their 
lights affected. These lights are small tallow candles, 
with an admixture of charcoal dust, which is found 
to increase the intensity of the light. 
. The miners are under the same regulations, here, 
as at Nevyansk; except that they have twenty-five 
-kopeks additional. per day, instead of meal. | 
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The principal station for washing the gold, which, as 
well as platinum, is plentiful in some localities, i is near 
the water-partition of the mountain, at the pass already 
described (p. 228.). The grains are found among 
blocks of porphyritic greenstone; but the white frag- 
ments of quartz, which were considered indicative of 
the presence of gold in the micaceous rocks, are want- 
ing here. 

The woods of the Dimidov family, so essential to 
the working of the furnaces, occupy an extent of 
11,500 square versts, and are so thick that the wood- 
men can hardly swing their axes: elks are to be found 
in them, as the antlers frequently met with testify. 

We had to-day an opportunity of making some ob- 
servations on the changes which the temperature may 
undergo, four feet below the surface. A thermo- 
meter, sunk four feet in a stratum of clay, gave 
-+ 6°33° R. for the temperature of this day; and we 
had thus one of the terms, the complete series of 
which expresses the periodic temperature of the place. 
Now, Fourier has shown that, for the same depth at 
different places, the range of greatest variation of 
temperature is proportional to the extreme alterna- 
tions of the air above; and we know, too, from the 
experiments of Ferguson, that at different depths in 
the same place, the conducting power of the upper 
strata of the ground is sufficient to establish a mutual 
relation between the changes of the temperature of 
the air and earth. This empirical attempt would, 
therefore, afford some insight into the local conditions 
of the earth’s temperature, were we to take into our 
calculations likewise, that the change from the coldest 
to the warmest month, is for Tagilsk, 31° R. The 
mean temperature there is + 2°36°R. At the depth 
of four feet below the surface, the variations for the 
year, extend to 3°98° above and below the mean 


value —the ground being frozen at the depth spe- 
, R 2 
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cified, from the 16th of January to the 3d of May; 
while on the other hand, from the 15th of July to the 
15th of November, the heat oscillates between +- 4° 
and + 6°34° R. The climate may, consequently, be 
sufficiently favourable for the growth of summer and 
autumnal plants; though, from March to June, those 
only can exist which are found to thrive beyond the 
snow limit on the upper Alps. As for the forest 
trees, it has been proved, that the frost never pene- 
trates beyond 5:6 feet into the earth; so that the 
extremities of their roots may shoot below the frozen 
soil: though recent inquiries have demonstrated, that 
the larch and the arve (Pinus cembra) flourish even 
where the ground is perpetually frozen. 
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Tue following day, at four in the afternoon, we 
started on our progress towards the north, and passing 
through the village of Laya, twenty-eight versts from 
Tagilsk, and round which the forests are cut down 
and tillage introduced, we reached, at the end of 
another twenty versts Kushva, very agreeably situate: 
among rocky heights. 

September 8.— A line, running parallel with the 
general range of the Ural, would nearly unite Kushva 
with Nijnei Tagilsk, and Nevyansk; while the level 
of the valleys continues nearly at the same absolute 
height, from Yekaterinburg to this point — the river 
adjacent to the town being about 910 feet above 
the sea. The same geological systems exist here as 
at those two places; but all detached masses of rock 
rise to a greater height, and deeper valleys divide the 
several formations, as for instance, the crystalline 
greenstone from the iron. 

‘ The hills are covered with thick forests, principally 
of pine, but with this peculiarity, that different va- 
R 3 
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rieties — Pinus sylvestris, abies, Yarix, cembra, and 
pichta, are intermingled as in an artificial park. 

Through the politeness of the officers resident here, 
we enjoyed every facility in the inspection of the 
works; and the examination of the iron mines In the 
district seemed to demand our attention in the first 
place. Kushva, Turinsk, Serebryanska, and Baranska, 
are known as the Blagodat works, from the Blagodat*, 
a remarkable mode. whence they draw their sup- 
plies of ore. As magnetic investigations formed the 
purpose of our journey, this far celebrated magnetic 
accumulation was naturally an object of interest; so, 
following a wide and well kept road, which is after- 
wards continued to Serebryanska, and the navigable 
river Chusovaia, we proceeded on our way to the 
Blagodat. After passing a gentle linc of hills, which 
terminate rather abruptly on the left of the road, we 
found them, further off, running into a line of sharp 
pinnacles of the hardest greenstone, having much 
the appearance of basalt, and taking a direction 
N.N.W. Thin plates, and, in some instances, almond- 
like ganglions of feldspath, and scattered crystals of 
augite, are found in its mass. f 

The summits of these hills are clothed with a 
juxuriant growth of pine, forming a striking contrast 
with the two rugged naked peaks of the Blagodat, which 
rise out of the plain a little beyond: a wooden bridge, 
which spans the cleft between them, and appears to 
hang in air, gives a further picturesque effect to its 
outline. The lower and western eminence is ascended 
by a flight of narrow steps cut in the rock, whence 
we pass by the bridge to an elegant pone chapel on 
the other hill. 


w 
' 


* From dlagodate, blessing or benefit, Russ. 

} The specific gravity of the Kushva greenstone I found to vary from 
2°973 to 2-933, the density of sta at a temperature of 12° R., being 
taken as unity. 
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The concealed treasures of this district must have 
been known to the earliest inhabitants, though the 
latter were unable to avail themselves of them; for 
the Chudish mines, as they are called, some of which 
are scattered as far as the Chusovaia, were looked 
upon by the natives, at the time of the Russian im. 
migration, as works of unknown origin. 

‘The legend is, that about the beginning of the 18th 
century, one of the Voguls, Stepan Chupnin by 
name, communicated the existence of an iron moun- 
tain at Kushva, to one of the proprietors of the mines 
further south. The result was, an immediate irrup- 
tion of Russian mining adventurers, which proved so 
unwelcome to the Voguls, that they burned their 
communicative countryman, alive, on the Blagodat ; 
and, as an expiation of this act of cruelty, the chapel 
was erected on the spot. 

On the S. and 8.W., about 200 feet lower, we saw 
a line of rocks, glittering with particles of metal, and 
pierced in every direction by shafts. Wooden trams 
are laid down here, to facilitate the removal of the 
ore. 

Neither the greenstone hills on the east, nor those 
which bounded the prospect in the remote west, rose 
much above the actual horizon of our position: not 
so in the direction of 25° N. 7° W., where, in the line 
of strike of the iron mountains, the towering peak of 
Kachkanar rose high above us. 

The rock on which we stood was composed of 
flesh-coloured feldspath, and bright black magnetic 
iron. In rare cases the ore had settled into glandular 
concretions of octahedrons, about an inch in diameter; 
but, for the most part, the constituents of the mass 
were incorporated so as to have a coarse-grained 
granitic appearance. Besides these, a bright yellow 
fossil, in delicate short needles, like fibrous epidote, 
had collected between the crystals of feldspath. The 
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variety of colour in this rock, as well as the play of 
light. upon its surface, when polished, render it 
peculiarly adapted for cutting; and blocks of it may 
be obtained of any size. This part is not used in the 
furnaces, but only the strata at the western foot of 
the hill, which consist of a purer and less contami- 
nated ore. 

The horizontal magnetic influence of the Blagodat 
was not to be reduced to any law. <A well-poised needle, 
at five feet from the surface, was infinitely more 
affected by its mass than by that of the earth 
generally; yet so capriciously, that it was only 
necessary to move the instrument a few steps to 
produce directly opposite effects. Still more, when 
the needle was brought down to the surface, the 
change of position, of even a few inches, would so 
completely reverse its direction, that 1t was evident 
that every group of crystals had its own individual 
centre of attraction. 

The height of this hill was about 450 feet above 
the plain of Kushva, and 200 above the purer masses 
of ore contiguous to it, on the S. and 8... The solid 
magnetic ores are, in some instances, worked by 
powder-blasting, sometimes by wedging; but there 
are some seams of ore, isolated in the surrounding 
clay-rock, which are always found oxidised; and the 
little Blagodat, which contains some scattered beds 
of brown iron ore, is a micaceous greenstone hill imme- 
diately adjacent. Hzematite occurs at Balakinsk, forty 
versts from Kushva, in the crystalline limestone. 

Very powerful magnets were, at one time, procured 
from the quarries of Blagodat; they are now rare: 
and this is, perhaps, correctly ascribed by the work- 
men to the coarser crystalline texture of the ore; for 
the magnets once found here, of a cubic inch in size, 
and capable of raising a hundred times their weight, 
-were always remarked to have a fine shivery fracture ; 
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whereas, now, none are met with that could exert 
more than a sustaining power of forty times their 
weight. Good magnets are niore frequent at Kach- 
kanar; and a mine has even been opened in the ad- 
joining establishment of N. Turinsk, for the especial 
purpose of procuring them. The iron ore of Kach- 
kanar is said to contain too much sulphuret for 
smelting ; so that these magnets may be only pieces 
of magnetic pyrites. 

The elevation of the Kachkanar is 2760 feet above 
the sea.* The line connecting this hill and that of 
Kushva, distant about 50 versts, is exactly parallel 
with the line of direction of the iron lodes, further 
southward ; the formation seeming to preserve this 
parallelism more uniformly than the line of the water- 
partition itself. The iron hills would have reached a 
very unexpected height in the northward, if the 
Kachkanar were composed of real ore; but this is 
stated not to be the case. Magnets are discovered on 
its slope, and even detached blocks of ore, at the 
distance of ten versts to the southward; but the prin- 
cipal constituent of the crags at the summit is horn- 
blend. 

On the Blagodat, the feldspath and magnetic ore 
overlays the pure iron ore; whereas it is the horn- 
blend that takes the upper situation on the Kach- 
kanar, as well as in the southern offshoots of the 
seams at Kushva. The blue mountain (Sinaya Gora), 
fourteen versts 8.S.E. of the Blagodat, has a mine 
driven into the hornblend, of which it is almost 
wholly composed, and which yields a fifth of its 
weight of iron. It was to the southward of Sinaya 
Gora that copper ores were discovered, in the prea 


_™ M. Terletskii makes the height of the Blagodat 224, that of the 
Kachkanar 740, French feet more than our measurement. Not having 
his data before me, I am sass to make any eens to reconcile this 


discrepancy. 
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stone bounding the ferruginous rocks on the west, 
and which led to the opening of the rich mines at 
Tagilsk. 

Our entertainer at Kushva was M. Volkov, to whom 
the world is indebted for the first specimens of pla- 
tinum procured on the ancient continent. 

The rich magnetic iron ores found at Kushva, have 
the property of losing much of their original compact 
texture when exposed to the air; so that they are 
not only much more easily broken up for smelting, 
but it is even maintained by many of the miners that 
this effect might be so far promoted by artificial 
means that roasting might be dispensed with. 

The oxydised ores already noticed are considered as 
an indispensable addition to the magnetic ores for the 
cannon foundry, where the requisite admixture of 
alloy must be strictly attended to, even in the casting 
of balls and shells. Experiments were making at the 
time of our visit, as to the best composition of metals 
for the axles of wheel-work: the result of many ex- 
periments was in favour of an alloy of eight parts of 
copper with two of iron and one of tin. 

September 9. — Gold and platinum in this distrigt lie 
in beds of pebbles, partly at the bottom of the valleys 
that cross the course of the Tura, and partly diffused 
more widely through the plains, on either side of this 
river; the metals lying among the detritus of the 
hornblend and feldspath, collected between the trans- 
‘Ition-limestone rocks which bound the valleys. There 
would appear to be no difficulty, at first, as to the 
source of their production, as they are scattered over 
the slopes of the Ural, east and west; still, the unac- 
countable peculiarity was found to prevail here, that 
the quantity of gold in the undisturbed veins. of 
quartz was much less than in'the sedimentary beds, 
and that it was likewise different in its form and con- 
dition, being in crystalline scales in the former, and 
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in roundish grains in the latter. It cannot therefore 
proceed from veins like the present, of which the beds 
on the east of the hills, in the district of Kushva, are 
formed; but the whole substance of the rocks through 
which these veins penetrate, must be impregnated 
with the metal. It was in a bed of worn fragments 
of greenstone and limestone, washed by the river Iss 
into the lower valleys, after the bursting of a dam 
formed across it, not many years since, by a land-slip, 
that platinum sand and iron mixed with titanium 
was first found. 

In’ this vicinity, as well as in many other gold- 
washing stations near the Blagodat, grains of cinnabar 
frequently remain among the metallic residue, after 
the water runs off. This mineralis probably contained 
in the calcareous schists of the lower cross valleys; 
but its original depository is as little to be pronounced 
upon as that of the metals already mentioned, which 
are disseminated in the debris of the higher rocks. 

Those layers bear obvious traces of having been in 
motion down the valleys, even in recent times; but 
the more extensive collections of similar masses in 
the distant plains, are impressed with demonstrative 
evidence of having long occupied their present. si- 
tuation, by the bones of elephants belonging to an 
early period of the world, which lie imbedded among 
the metalliferous sand and stones. It seems certain 
that those partial floods, which washed the metallic 
rocks of the middle range of hills over their de- 
clivities, must have gradually declined in violence in 
latter days. Still, a reference to the earlier, and more 
destructive of them, can, by no means, account for all 
the phenomena connected with the diffusion of the 
precious metals, as we must always assume a corrosion 
of the greenstone and syenite, anterior to the floods. 

September 10. — We departed for Nijnei (lower) 
Turinsk, which lies on the Tura, at twenty-one versts 
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below Verkhnei (upper) Turinsk, at the confluence 
of the Kushva and Tura. 

A rock of flesh-coloured ap of feldspath rises 
on the opposite side of the river: it is a rugged mass, 
of about 350 feet high, and has obtained the name of 
Shaitan, or Devil, from the Tatars. Its stratifica- 
tion is perpendicular; and running N., while it is 
divided by regular fissures, with a N. E. direction, it 
is thus separated into a number of rhomboidal columns. 
Some remarkable magnetic properties were observed 
in the rocks here by M. Eversmann, in 1812. We now 
discovered a small space, of only a few feet in extent, 
on its northern declivity, on which the needle of a 
Dolland’s compass was turned completely round; and 
that this effect could not be ascribed to a limited 
portion of the rock only, was demonstrated by de- 
tached blocks exhibiting only a very slight power 
over the magnet; while it was still as evident as be- 
fore, close to the walls of the quarry from which they 
were taken. Nothing beyond a very slight covering 
of ochre was detected on the surface of the schists. 
It is further remarkable, that the distribution of power 
seemed to be quite opposite to that at Nevyansk 
(p. 215.) ; for on the Shaitan, the north end of the 
needle was attracted, while at Nevyansk the dip was 
diminished. 

From Nijnei Turinsk to Verkhoturie is seventy- 
six versts, through forests, luxuriant meadows, and 
gradually receding hills, till at length the plains are 
reached, and the churches and towers of the town 
appear. 

September 11.—It was something unexpected to 
find, upon descending into the valley of the Tura, 
that the monotonous plain on which the town is built 
rests upon granite. It contains gadolinite, and the 
common juniper flourishes in the woods on the borders 
of the valley. | 
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A rich and beautiful stream, issuing from the cliffs, 
was found to have a temperature of +2°10° R., or 2°6° 
lower than the spring near the top of the Brocken; 
but, were the general temperature even lower still 
than that of the German mountain, the variations of 
it, through the several seasons, is much more favour- 
able to vegetation here than there. The severity of a 
frost, unknown to any part of Germany, is compen- 
sated by the dry and clear atmosphere of the summer 
and autumn, such as is never experienced on the 
Brocken. 

Oats and barley thrive in the neighbouring plain, 
and agriculture has, for many years, been an object 
of attention to the inhabitants of Verkhoturie. The 
extent of the town, and the imposing appearance of 
its public buildings, however, present a strange con- 
trast to the actual condition of the place; and, for the 
first time in the Ural, we were struck with the vestiges 
of by-gone importance. As early as 1605, the place 
was surrounded with a wall, which rendered it the 
bulwark against the restless Voguls; while its mo- 
nastery, the oldest in Asiatic Russia, and its many 
churches, spoke its consequence as the capital of a 
flourishing district. The fertility of the soil in the 
neighbourhood of the present city of Irbit, had at- 
tracted a number of Russian settlers; and, as the 
continually increasing trade with Siberia rendered it 
worth the while of the government to establish a 
regular system of communication between Europe and 
Asia, Verkhoturie was chosen as the station where 
the transit duties were exclusively levied. The custom- 
house barriers still remain; but the hall, in which the 
passing merchants formerly deposited their lading, is 
now converted into a sort of market, where the re- 
sident, traders conduct their limited dealings with the 
adjacent country. The religious features of the place 
are the least changed. The body of one of the ancient 
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Pie Sm ee Verkhoturie is still preserved in the 
church of the monastery which he founded, and 
is visited with reverence by the faithful. 

September 12.-— We drove over a flat, but rugged 
plain, on log-ways, thirty-five versts north- westwards 
to Bessénova, 7. ¢. the Sleepless, where the Lyalya is 
crossed. From this point the former main road ran, 
westwards, to the crest of the Ural, by the pass of 
Pavdinsk, There are but four horses kept now at 
Bessénova, where every thing looks'so desolate, that 
it is almost impossible to conceive that it was once a 
place of importance. But it is not at all unusual to 
travel fifty versts without seeing a human dwelling, 
even on the greatest thoroughfares, in Russia. 

Barley was observed on the left bank of the river, 
and this is the most northerly arable land under the 
meridian of Yekaterinburg. ‘The sides of the valley 
of the Lyalya are greenstone slate, and a thick bed of 
turf; but no granite appears. Pine woods recurred 
again, as we turned from north-west to north, near 
Latinsk. At this station gold-washing is carried on 
with success by a miner from Bogoslovsk, who was 
tempted here by the reward offered for such dis- 
coveries. 

On the bank of the shallow stream a bed of sharp 
stony fragments, overlaid with a thin crust of clay, is 
found under the peat which covers the surface. The 
river, however, is only chosen for the convenience 
of the operation; which consists in pumping water 
through pipes over a slightly inclined bench, the 
upper end of which is overspread with small pieces 
of stone and clay. The softened earth is kept con- 
stantly drawn with wooden rakes towards the upper 
part of the form, as long as darkish veins of mineral 
sediment appear in the water as it runs off. , 

The sediment remaining on the bench is a mixture 
of iron sand with reniform grains of solid platinum and 
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gold. This instance alone would sufficiently disprove 
the notion, hitherto entertained, that these two metals 
were never found together; and that, on the Ural as 
well as in America, the platinum occupied the east, 
and the gold the west, of the mountains. The pro- 
duce was about agqbaqz in weight of gold, and nearly 
the same of platinum. * 

Many stations to the northward of this point bear 
the name Zimoveya tT, or winter residences; they 
were either the settlements of carly Russian ad- 
venturers, or Kosak posts established for the collcc- 
tion of the tribute of peltry. 

It was late in the evening when we arrived at the 
station next to Bogoslovsk, of which it now forms 
almost a suburb. The habitual wakefulness of the 
Russian boors brought them out with torches, upon 
hearing the noise of our carriages, to guide us in the 
steep descent to the Kakva; from whence a smooth 
and level road brought us to Bogoslovsk, the utmost 
goal of our journey on the Ural. 

September 18—15.— This little establishment is 
seated on the Tura.{ The land is flat towards the 
south and west, while the view towards the west- 
north-west is bounded by the blue and wooded emi- 
nence known by the name of the Rock of Kanjakov ; 
but the copper ores (of Turinsk) dre found in the 
limestone, at the distance of three versts from Bogos- 
lovsk. 


* A richer bed has been recently worked higher up, near a morass, at 
the source of the Travyanka. A bed of short rubble lies immediately 
under the surface, and above two layers, one of yellow, and the other 
of brown clay. Where the clay was in contact with the coarser layers of 
pebbles, the yield of gold was about s5¢555, while the finer gave gsha0; 
and even so much as yg'55 of the weight of mineral. Platinum was found 
at the same time, and, it is said, cinnabar also. The greenstone was here 
much less compact than that of Kushva, its specific gravity being only 
2°674 conipared with water at + 12° R. 

{ Zima, winter, Russ. 

_f An affluent of the Sosva, not to be confounded with the more im- 
portant stream mentioned above (p. 252.), which joins the Tobol. 
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At the entrance of this mine, the metal shows 
itself in inconsiderable quantity, but lower down it 
forms the principal constituent of the rock. It would 
seem that the pure metal had been suddenly driven 
into the then existing formation, for plates of solid 
copper, of a line in thickness, are imbedded in the 
fissures of the stratum. The surface of these plates 
is not, however, smooth, but invariably crystalline; 
as if it was merely the chemical resistance of the rock 
that produced the flattened form. The more compact 
mass of the contiguous limestone is interspersed with 
delicate flocculent crystals of the pure metal*, while 
the oxydes are intimately incorporated with its sub- 
stance. 

The water which collects in the well of the chat 
at 365 feet from the surface, had a temperature of 
4:97° R., when that of the air could not have been 
2° R. (page 253.). 

In the Fraulov mine, on the west, the condition of 
things was altogether different. There the shaft cuts 
the strata, which dip suddenly westward, at right 
angles, and bright small calcareous crystals glitter 
through the lining of the descent; while the walls 
of the Turinsk galleries are dark and earthy, and 
nodules and streaks of pyrites announce the approach 
to the metal, which is at last reached at 180 feet. 
Compact quartz and pyrites have here penetrated 
into the calcareous mass; cubes of iron pyrites come 
first, then the limestone disappears, and copper 
pyrites, galena, vitreous copper, and blend, take their 
place in the pure quartz. 

The bed of ore is covered with a layer of rock, 
seventy feet thick, which, in any other vicinity, would 
be looked upon as an unusual phenomenon: it is a 


. Like the spritzkupfer (German), which is projected, in a sort of 
vapour, from melting copper. 
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clineion bese, glassy, variety of granite, which is 
known among the Russians by the name of venisa. 
This formation divides the cupreous limestone of 
Bogoslovsk from a tract of low rugged ground, on 
the west, which terminates at the rock of Kanjakov.* 
Portions of this rock, which I obtained, showed it to 
consist of crystals of hornblend, an inch long, and 
solid white feldspath. The remarkably clear and 
regular separation of the two constituents of this 
formation, as well as the rare appearance of pure 
granite, might seem to justify the assertion of the 
earlier geologists of Norway, that all the rocks of the 
north afford evidence of quiet and undisturbed depo- 
sition. Nothing, however, but wilful inattention to 
geographical precision, could have cloaked the fallacy 
of this rash dictum, which might refer, with equal 
plausibility, to the colossal iron masses of the Ural, in 
support of such a theory. 

It is incontestable, at the same time, that, though 
the crystallised formations, to the west of Bogoslovsk, 
militate against the idea of a Neptunian origin, the 
now nearly perpendicular strata of limestone, found in 
its Vicinity, must have been formed at the bottom of 
the sea ; for the declivities of the hills, near the Tura, 
are studded with encrinites and madrepores.— But 
the jagged fragments of hornblend porphyry, which 
are found among the remains of marine animals, are 
more interesting still; just as we find black basalt, 
enclosed in the limestone, with which the coral in- 
sects have covered the Volcanic formations of the South 
Sea. 


* The specific gravity of this rock is 3°29—3-30; the hornblend in it 
is 3°375, water, at a temperature of 12° Reaum., being taken as unity. 

tT The spirals of the encrinites are filled with yellow and flesh-coloured 
ealtareous spar; but the sipho, with compact grey limestone. The cal- 
careous matter in the madrepores is never crystalline. 
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Upon an examination of the water collected in a 
hollow of the limestone, in the Fraulov mine, 210 
feet under ground, and at a distance from the metal- 
lic veins, its temperature was +3°12° R., or 1°85” less 
than that taken in a gallery of the Turinsk mine, 
144 feet lower. A comparison of these two results, 
gives 4-0°9° R. for the mean temperature 20 feet 
below the surface, at Bogoslovsk. 

The earth is frozen longer and deeper here than 
at Tagilsk (page 243.); and here too, is observed 
the same dry condition of the upper strata in the 
winter, without any diminution of the water lower 
down. The water pumped from the Archangel shaft 
at Fraulov, on an average of four years, was as 102 
in January, February, and March, to 100 in June, 
July, and August. 

The mines of Bogoslovsk, Nikolai, Pavdinsk, and 
Petropaviovsk, are, at present, the property of the 
Bank of Russia; and, under the management of in- 
telligent administrators, have become a centre of 
mineralogical investigation. ‘The workmen are, for 
the most part, banished criminals, or vagabonds, 
whose restless activity may one day, perhaps, have 
a beneficial effect also upon the agricultural con- 
dition of the country, if they should become reclaimed 
and settled, as in other parts of Siberia. It is said to 
be impossible to produce bread-corn at Bogoslovsk, 
and that even the colewort and turnip (Brassica cam- 
pestris, and B. napus) will not thrive there, though 
found near every other Russian settlement on the 
continent of northern Asia; for the low degree of 
summer heat places this district in disadvantageous 
contrast with other places whose mean temperature 
is far lower, as is evinced by the productiveness of 
Beresov on the Obi, and Yakutsk, where the cold is 
greater, 

_ It may be a question, whether the elevation of the 
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place*, or the contiguity of the hills in the west, may 
not contribute to diminish the summer heat without 
materially changing that of winter; but it seems 
more just to explain the comparative climate of this 
place from the general observation, that, with a given 
mean height of the thermometer, the heat of summer 
will undergo a constant increase from Europe to the 
meridian of Yakutsk. Plants, which require a cer- 
tain warmth of summer, thrive better here (in Bo-° 
goslovsk) than at the same degree of mean tempera- 
ture in Europe; though still much less favoured than 
in eastern Siberia, where the whole yearly amount of 
atmospheric warmth, as indicated by the temperature 
of the ground, is-equal. 

The spirea, and a few fruit-bearing shrubs, are 
found under some larches and pines (P. cembra), in 
an enclosure near the lake, where some annual stock 
and a few autumnal flowers grow likewise in beds. | 

A spot was pointed out to us in the forest where ice 
was said to exist under the surface of the ground the 
entire summer. We accordingly proceeded to make 
an excavation through a bed of ledum palustre, and 
various species of vaccinia, and came, first, to a layer 
of peat, two and a half feet thick, enclosing a few 
pieces of greenstone, and retaining fluid water. We 
next had yellow clay, and this, at a few inches down, 
was traversed by thin plates of ice, which brought 
the thermometer on touching it to the freezing point. 
We then went three feet deeper with a like result ; and 
at ten feet under the surface, in an adjacent pit, the 
ice was still present, though at a depth of ten more it 
disappeared, and water from the bottom of the hole 
showed +1°-0 R. In the course of our researches 
in other localities, we nowhere found the thermometer 
lower than 4°-0 R. These local accumulations of ice 


* 960 feet above the sea. 
s 2 
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stand in the same relation to the frozen regions of 
eastern Siberia, that a patch of snow in a mountain 
. fissure does to the eternal covering on its summit. 

We had now advanced into the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the Voguls, who, for the last hundred 
years, have been obliged to withdraw northwards 
before the encroachments of the Russians. We found 
it useless, nevertheless, to attempt to gain a personal 
knowledge of the circumstances of these aborigines 
of Siberia. It is only in winter, when the broken 
country is frozen over, that it is possible to penetrate 
to their settlements. We were obliged to rest satisfied 
with a single specimen encountered at Bogoslovsk. 

It was easy to recognise this man as an individual 
of another race, though wearing the ordinary dress 
of a Russian. The expression of his eyes was pecu- 
liarly scowling ; they were deeply set, and the pro- 
minent conformation of the cheek- bone was as striking 
a characteristic of his countenance as it is in the 
Mongols; he was of middle stature, with a well-knit 
frame, and his determined and almost haughty bear- 
ing, unlike that of the Cheremisses, and Chuvashes, 
reminded us of the deportment of the Votyaks. Our 
questions as to the manners and mode of life of his 
countrymen, were either sullenly evaded, or unsatis- 
factorily replied to, in very imperfect Russian. He 
seemed anxious to impress us with the belief, that the 
religious notions of their ancestors were rejected by 
the present generation, as if he feared that some 
designs of their conversion were entertained. 

The Voguls frequently change their habitations; 
this they do merely for the sake of sparing the game, 
and at much longer intervals than several other tribes 
in eastern Siberia. They never allow more than five 
huts — Yurti, as they are called, in Tatarian, to be 
erected in one encampment; which must also be at 
the distance of fifteen versts from any other, as the. 
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smoke of their dwellings disturbs the game: in fact, 
every thing relating to their arrangements in their 
settlements coincides with the customs of the Ostyaks. 
The reindeer supplies all their domestic wants and 
travelling requirements. The winter is almost ex- 
clusively the season of activity among them. It is 
then that they hunt, and carry on their traffic in 
peltry with the Samoyedes, Ostyaks, and Russians. 

The winter excursions of various tribes through the 
region lying to the northward of Bogoslovsk are of 
extraordinary extent. The Samoyedes of Europe 
pass the Ural, and with the cognate branches of their 
family, on the Kari and Obi, as well as the Voguls on 
the south, often extend their journeys to Obdorsk, 

where they exchange the produce of the chase for 
bread. “As soon as winter is passed, the Voguls re- 
lapse into a state of dormant indolence, scarcely ever 
leaving their smoky huts for fear of the gnats. Be- 
fore the introduction of Greck-christian scruples they 
used the flesh of all sorts of animals for food. If the 
accounts of Russian missionaries are to be believed, 
they now confine themselves to the flesh of the rein- 
deer and elk, of which thcy lay up a store for sum- 
mer also. Besides Russian cloths, the nettle, which 
they gather in September, furnishes the materials of 
their summer clothing. 

Our Vogul acquaintance supplied us with the fol- 
lowing specimens of his language, which are suffi- 
cient to prove the relationship of this tongue to that 
of the Ostyaks of the Obi, and the possibility of their 
being able to anicmind each other; for, of the 
twenty-two words learned, there are twelve, evidently 
but dialectic variations of the Ostyak, which are 
marked in the list with an O. On the other hand, 
there is not one of the number traceable to a Tatarian 
root; whereas there are four (marked with a K) 
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“which wey more than an accidental analogy with 
the Kamchadale. 


Hand. 
Foot. 
Head. 
Nose. 
Eyes. 
Beard. 
Hair. 


Drinking. 


Bread. 
Water. 
Fire. 
Warm. 
Earth. 
Horse. 
Bear. 


Reindeer. 


Ox. 
Torn. 
Woman. 
God. 
Death. 
Devil. 


Forehead. 
Give drink. 
I will eat. 


Fox. 


VOGUL. 
Kat. 
Vell. 
Pank. 
Nyoln. 
Sham. 


Toshun. 


ZEti. 
Utai. 
Nyiin. 
Ut. 
Tat. 
Vit. 
Ma. 
Lvu. 
Opo. 
Kunna. 
Oshka. 
Ongt. 
Yekoa. 
Tor. 


Kol. 


Tospod. * 


Voll. 
Utmai. 


Tikhvatl. 


Opsha. 


9 99 9 90 9fD0n 


A 


OOl9 
< 


These words were 
not compared with 
Ostyak. 


The glaring contrast between the patriarchal, sim- 
ple habits of the aborigines and those of the Russian 
settler, was fully exhibited at a ball given in Bogos- 
lovsk; where, not only the dances, but the music, 
was in perfect accordance with the refined fashions of 


Europe. 


The Russian housewives have contrived to-extract 
from the wild fruits with which stepdame Nature has 
supplied them, some excellent substitutes for wine. 


34 The Ostyaks call death, Kuin; the devil, Kull. Can the Vogul 
Tospod be formed from the Russian Gospod, Lord, or God? that the 
God of the strangers should be the devil of the Voguls P 
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That in highest estimation here, is prepared from the 
berries of the Rubus arcticus (in Russian, Knyazhe- 
nika, or prince-berry, first discovered in this district), 
the flavour of which is far superior to that of the 
strawberry, and scarcely inferior to that of the pine- 
apple. Unless it be this fruit, in its unripe state, 
that Scandinavian travellers* say is like the dew-berry 
(Rubus cesius), this would afford one of the most 
striking instances of the effect of climate on the qua- 
lities of vegetable productions. The cranberry (Vac- 
cinium oxycoccus), bilberry (V. vitis idea), and cloud- 
berry (Rubus chamaemorus), also furnish each a sort 
of wine. 

September 16.—The aspect of the landscape was 
already much altered from what it was only two days 
before; for, upon our return to Verkhoturie, the birch- 
trees already showed their yellow tops among the 
woods, and clouds of leaves were rolling before the 
wind. This change was hardly earlier than it might 
have been in Europe at the 60th degree of latitude: it 
would not. have been more than twenty days later at 
Berlin. A sudden increase of the summer heat seems 
to be most favourable to this peculiarly Russian tree, 
for, in Kamchatka, where the climate: is more Eu- 
ropean, it loses its leaves much earlier. Though we 
had seen the barley cutting yesterday at Bessonova, 
the peasants of Latinsk had their stoves heated to-day 
to 20° R., in consequence of the coldness of the morning 
air. After afew hours’ stay at Verkhoturie we left it, 
in the chill of the night, and arrived (September 17) 
at Nijnei Turinsk, where the mid-day heat might 
well have dissipated all anxiety for the harvest; but 
the yellow birchen leaves accompanied us as far south 
as Kushv®, where the thermometer at night stood’ at 
1°R. | 


* C.F. Lessing, Reise durch Norwegen nach den Lofloden. Berlin, 
1831, 8vo. | 
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September 18. — We were welcomed, at Kushva, 
like old friends; nor was it till late at night that we 
were allowed to leave an entertainment, to which some 
of the guests had come even from Perm, 250 versts, 
over the mountains. We were here gratified with an 
instance of the native, unaffected hilarity of the Rus- 
sians. A youthful pair, in the ordinary attire of 
peasants, came timidly forward to exhibit a national 
dance, which was gracefully and duly concluded, 
before the company recognised the daughter of their 
host, in the female performer. 

We were obliged to take an unwilling leave of 
Kushva, in order to arrive at Tagilsk, early on the 
following day. The thermometer had sunk again to 
1°5° R.; but the usual expedient of substituting 
couches for the common seats of the carriage, enabled 
us to sleep through our journey. 

September 19. — We found our companions, who 
had left us behind at Kushva, ready to set out upon 
a visit to Chernoistochinsk*, and the neighbouring 
platinum beds. After passing twenty-three versts, 
through thick forests, we came in sight of the mines, 
on the border of a large piece of water, collected at 
the foot of a rugged rock of decomposed greenstone. 
About halfway from Tagilsk, a limestone quarry has 
been opened, in which a thick seam of dolomite is 
seen crossing it to N.N.E., and dipping at an angle 
of 45° towards the E.; on the W., below this, follows 
feldspath, intermixed with quartz and mica; and, 
lastly, true granite, containing green feldspath, which 
evidently rests upon greenstone. 

The pond of the mines was covered with wild 
ducks, which find open water here, in the midst of 
winter; not altogether on account of the wa¥es, which 
keep the ice broken, as the miners assert, but rather, 


* From chernot, black ; and istochnih, a spring, Russ. 
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because of the numerous springs by which this small 
lake is fed. 

The bar iron of this district is so noted for its 
superior quality, that it sells, upon an average, at 
three-quarters of a rooble the pood higher than other 
Ural iron. It is stamped with the figure of a sable, 
the ancient arms of Siberia, and is distinguished, even 
in England, by the name of “old sable iron.” Six- 
teen furnaces, each of which produces from 360 to 
400 poods of bar iron weekly, are distributed in two 
long buildings. Upon a layer of charcoal, twenty- 
five poods of crude iron are laid, in thin short pieces, 
which are again covered up with more charcoal; on 
which other bars are generally heated, at the same 
time, for forging. The charcoal consumed amounts 
to three times the quantity of crude iron, which yields 
two-thirds of its weight of bar iron. 

It was interesting to compare the metalliferous de- 
posits of iron particles formed on the lower end of the 
chimnies here, with the magnetic iron of the Ural. 
The form and size of the granulations were so similar 
as to deceive the eye; but the comparative lightness 
of the factitious production was sufficient to dis- 
tinguish it from the natural. 

Piles of wood for charcoal were the only strange 
objects in the forest through which we drove, twelve 
versts W.N.W. to the platinum beds of Chernoisto- 
chinsk. The ground on both sides of the road was 
hilly, but we had scarcely ascended above the level of 
the little lake, already noticed, which is itself only 
removed from the level of N. Tagilsk by the incon- 
siderable fall of the Cherna, when we came upon the 
banks of a tributary to the Chusovaia, which ran 
southward at this point. There was nothing but the 
course of the rivers to give us any idea of the direc- 
tion of the slope; by the eye it was quite impossible 
to determine that it declined to the westward. | 
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After having examined the enormous tables of 
green-stone slate, overlaid by micaceous rock, which 
stand nearly vertical, though obviously leaning to the 
east on both sides of the river, and seen that the pla- 
tinum was collected from the detritus of the rocks, 
which are topped with granite, in the usual reniform 
grains, we returned in the evening. 

From September 20th to the 22nd I was detained 
in Tagilsk by the loss of some manuscript numerical 
notes. In the mean time, the aspect of the country 
was every day growing more dreary; and the road, 
by which | made my way to Kushva, had been spoiled 
by the rain. 

It was only now that the party of immigrant serfs, 
whom we had left behind at Perm, reached Ta- 
gilsk; and preparations were actively making in the 
town for the winter quarters of the strangers. 

Our return to Yekaterinburg was rendered tedi- 
ous and painful by the flooding of the broken ground, 
so that the friendly shelter of the castle of Nevyansk 
was doubly acceptable, while we had some repairs 
done to our carriage. 

The willows, on “the wet low grounds that bordered 
the road to Yekaterinburg, had only just put forth 
their blossoms, to perish again, in the approaching 
Snows. 
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CHAP. XII. 


RETURN TO YEKATERINBURG. — SHARTASH. -——- PLAIN OF THE 
PUISHMA. —- INTERIOR OF THE GOLD MINE. ——~ MINING-FIELD OF 
BERESOV.—— GOLD WASHING.— TOTAL PRODUCE. — WINTER LIFE. 
— MAIDS’ MEETINGS.—— FOUNDATION OF A NUNNERY.— VENERA- 
TION FOR IDIOTS.—— QUARRIES OF THE ISET. ——- GRAVING-LATHES. 
—~ STONE-WORKS. -——- JASPER. — TOTAL PRODUCE OF THE URAL. 
— [IRON WROUGHT. —'‘COPPER. —— VALUE OF THE GOLD AND 
PLATINUM. —RIVER NAVIGATION.—-FREIGIT,.—RAPID DESCENT.—— 
DETAILS OF THE VOYAGE DOWN.— BASHKIR PLAINS. —— LAISHEF. 
-~— LENGTH OF THE NAVIGATION. 


From September 22 to 25. — After a short stay at 
Yekaterinburg, we were anxious to spend the time 
that still remained at our disposal in a visit to the 
gold mines of Beresov, fifteen versts N.E. from that 
town. 

The pine (P. sylvestris) constituted the principal 
part of the woods through which we passed, and the 
rising of the ground was almost imperceptible till we 
reached the rich village of Shartash, seven versts off, 
lying on the borders of a long clear lake, which is 
surrounded by a low ridge of granitic rocks. The 
inhabitants were once notorious for their robberies, 
which they committed on travellers with so much ad- 
dress, that none of the culprits were ever detected ; 
and it was not till the whole community was declared 
responsible for the crimes of any of its members that 
their depredations were completely suppressed. They 
now devote themselves to the cultivation of the land 
with great success. They are, like most of their 
neighbours, members of the ancient church. 

Upon leaving the woods, we first observed an in- 
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finity of conical-beaps of mining rubbish, overspread- 
ing the entire of the open plains. This, at first sight, 
would seem to indicate that the operations were con- 
fined here to a horizontal metallic bed, immediately 
under the surface, like the copper schists at Mannsfeld, 
on the Hartz, or the copper sand on the west of the 
Ural; such, however, is not thé case. This state of. 
things was only owing to the difficulties encountered 
in draining the mines, and which had been but lately 
overcome. The ore is pretty equally distributed, it 
seems, as low as ever the shafts penetrate. 

The Puishma washes the northern limit of a level 
district, gently inclining to the N., on which mine 
after mine appears. A sorry brook, fed by marshy 
pools fringed with henbane (Kamuish), traversed 
this plain from 8. to N.; but its stream has been 
lately increased by the formation of a canal, which 
has made it an outlet for the water of the lakes of 
‘Shartash ; the greater of which is near the town, and 
the less to the southward. Large quantities of peat 
are dug at some spots on this level, which is cight 
versts in length, having the head-quarters of the 
miners on the borders of an artificial tank, in the 
middle. The old wooden houses, raised about eighty 
years ago by a colony from Klausthal, on the Hartz, 
are still in existence. 

A little to the south-west of the hamlet we entered 
the shaft of a mine, 105 feet deep ; but struck into a 
gallery, about half-way down, in which the people 
were at work. The surrounding formation was soft 
white decomposing gneiss, studded with coarse grains 
of quartz, and quantities of silvery talc. Brown 
spots of crumbling iron pyrites are strewed through 
it; but the large crystals of brown ironstone are 
only met with where the quartz is deposited in 
narrow and tortuous streaks and veins. It is from 
both sides of the hard white lines that the cubic iron- 
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ore is collected containing the gold, partly dispersed 
in fine plates, and partly accumulated in long fila- 
ments, like wire. The ore has to be followed, in 
every direction, till it runs itself out in the rock; 
for there is no uniformity in the range of the veins. 

The decomposing white gneiss has received the 
name of Beresite, in honour of the place. As we 
turned to the west of the mine, we observed this rock 
terminate, suddenly, against grecn-stone slate. Such 
‘interruptions are frequent in the vicinity; and we 
saw detached portions of these two rocks, which are 
so very different in character, intersect each other in 
every direction. There are only two of the larger 
seams of DBeresite, within this immediate circuit, 
which take a constant northerly course. 

The formations on the east and west afford some 
clue to the explanation of this remarkable phe- 
nomenon. To the N. E., beds of slate, resembling 
serpentine, having a northern range and a rapid dip 
to the west, appear without the gneiss; and then, 
downwards towards the Puishma, follows pure gra- 
nite, showing coarse crystals of schorl and tourmalin, 
running in a sort of veins. South-westward, on the 
Shartash, the slate is covered by the granite ; which 
is again displaced, in its turn, by chlorite slate at 
Yekaterinburg. Similar alternations of micaceous 
schist and crystalline granite were frequent after 
leaving the pass of Reshitui (p. 197.), and exist 
even at Makarova, on the west of the water partition 
of the Ural. Ores are always most productive where 
both formations thoroughly penetrate each other. A 
bold seam of quartz, rich in copper ore, and the more 
rare chromate of lead, intersects the middle of the 
mining field of Beresov. This seam makes a fair 
passage through the slate; but loses itself in broken 
filaments and particles wherever it strikes the Be- 
resite. The lead ore has never been found, in con- 
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junction with the iron and gold, in the adjoining 
rock, only in the solid seams dividing the slate.* 

. The water rushes through the gneiss into the 
mines, in such quantity that it long prevented steady 
working, till better machinery and a steam-engine 
were employed. It may, perhaps, be regarded as at 
once the cause and effect of the constant and rapid 
decomposition of the beresite, as well as of the iron 
ores. 

From Beresov it is six versts to the gold-washing 
station at Puishminsk. There is another on the 
brook Alexandrov to the southward. 

Rocks of micaceous slate and serpentine, with an 
abrupt western dip, rise on the right bank of the 
Puishma. The ore collected is poured into long 
troughs where water is added, and it is beaten with 
cast-iron stampers. The current of water which con- 
tinually flows on it through pipes, carries off the fine 
powder over the washing-benches, which are laid, like 
slightly inclined terraces, under the troughs; while 
many of the heavier grains of gold fall into the 
interstices of the double iron bottom of the stamp- 
ing-trough, and are collected from time to time. 
As is usual with poor sand, it is often raked upwards 
on the benches with a wooden rake. Ores which, as 
here, yield only about 744,,, of their weight of metal, 
give not more thap z5,524555 to the first straining. 
The richest part of the product which rests upon the 
upper benches is well washed again in larger recep- 
tacles, as the weight prevents its being carried off; 
but the poorer and finer part is again exposed to the 
atmosphere, and a second time washed on little tables, 
to which the water is led through pipes that can 
be directed upon any point. The iron, some of 


* The only silver ores known on the Ural are found at Blagodat, 
twenty versts to the N.N.E., where a quartz seam runs into green slate: 
it is accompanied by lead spath also. 
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which is from the wear of the stampers, is removed 
from the fine deposit by a magnet.: Though the 
separation of the last portion of the gold has been 
attempted by amalgamation, experience has proved 
that careful washing is quite as effectual. 

Special arrangements are made for continuing this 
operation through the winter: the windows are 
carefully caulked; stoves, heated by horizontal shafts 
running below them, are prepared for thawing the 
frozen mud and sand, and the materials passed in 
to the apartment through a narrow trap in the wall, 
as the opening of a door would sometimes lower the 
temperature to the freezing point in a few minutes. 

The gold obtained annually at Beresov, in a mixed 
state, is about 23 poods on an average; and this, at 
Yekaterinburg, furnishes 20 poods of pure gold, 2 of 
silver, and 1 of lead and copper. The entire value is 
estimated at 1,200,000 roobles ; after deduction of the 
expense of working it may be 854,400 roobles. 

- The produce of the beds, discovered since 1828, is, 
however, found to exceed this by far. During the 
last year the gold amounted to 262, and the platinum 
to 50 poods; which, allowing + for outlay, may be 
valued at 15,000, 000 roubles. 

As we returned to Yekaterinburg in the evening, 
we saw several flocks of wild geese on the Shartash, 
preparing for their winter flight; and some had 
already passed us, all going 8.W. Winter life had 
now begun, too, with the human denizens of the 
place; for the Posedienki*, or evening meetings of 
the young women of the poorer ranks, had already 
been established at Beresov, and the surrounding 
villages. As soon as the darkness interrupts out- 
door labour, the men come and enjoy themselves in 
the warm houses. ‘They mount up to their sleeping- | 
places (palata) on the broad top of the stove, and 


* From posidete, to sit, Russ. 
ao ff 
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scarcely leave’ it during the evening, till they are 
obliged to attend to their cattle, a little before mid- 
night. For the sake of economising light, the young 
girls meet, in the mean time, at the house of some of 
the wealthier boors, partly to work, and partly to 
amuse themselves with their friends. Their occupa- 
tion, and the songs and tales with which it is ac- 
companied, remind one of the primitive German 
spinning-rooms. In one of their popular songs, the 
maidens are made to complain of the bad light given 
by their pine torch (Luchinka), and accuse their 
host of having wetted it to get rid of his visitors; 
when one of their companions confesses it was a 
stratagem of hers, to get an excuse for stealing off to 
her lover. 

The term for an evening party of pleasure is 
Vecherinka (a soirée), from vecherete*, analogous to 
the Greek éomesaw: and such social assemblies are 
constant when the cold has fully set in. Masking and 
fortune-telling | are frequently resorted to in their 
amusements. 

September 26 to 30.— During the celebration of 
the festival of the lifting up of the Cross (Krestovoz- 
dvizhenie), we visited the Convent of the Mother of 
God (Bozhematerskyi Monastuir), on the south of the 
city. A political significance was added to this so- 
lemnity, by the offering up of thanksgivings, during the 
ritual, for the confederation entered into by Russia, 
Prussia, and Austria, in 1815. 

We were given some of their consecrated bread 
eondonn) which is baked in the form of a cross, 


* Vechor, evening, Russ. 
J Gadanyi, from the Russian gadayu, I ee identical with the Greek 


yoddw, which Hesychius gives as a dialectic variety of yéw, in the sense of 
wavredw. The resemblance existing between the Sclavonian and Holic 
Greek has been developed by C. Economides, an Aolian, who published 
‘an essay on that subject in St. Petersburg, in 1628. 
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but not that used at the Communion, which they re- 
ceive in both kinds. The nuns formed a long train, 
and wore the black woollen habit; which has pro- 
cured for the members of religious orders in Russia, 
the names of chernetz (monk), and chernitza (nun), 
from chernui, black. Several of the nuns occupy one 
large cell incommon. They employ themselves at all 
sorts of work proper to their sex, particularly in 
embroidering the gowns (ruisi) worn by the secular 
clergy. Nunneries are much less numcrous in this 
country than monasterics, owing to the obligation 
which the secular priesthood are under upon the 
death of their wives, either to retire from office alto- 
gether, or to enter some monastic order; so that the 
number of monks at present in the entire empire is 
about 6000, while the nuns are not more than 1000. 
The nunnery in this town was founded about thirty 
years ago by the pious exertions of the wife of a 
common soldier: she travelled over the greatest part 
of Russia, on foot, to solicit contributions ;.in which 
she succeeded so well as to be able to build, not only 
a church and magnificent convent, but even to enrich 
the establishment with relics at great expense. She 
assumed the name of Taisia, and became the abbess, 
in which station her hospitality gained her the ap- 
plause and veneration of her countrymen. Her suc- 
cessor seems determined @ fill her place with equal 
credit; she gave invitations to a splendid breakfast, 
this day, in the parlour of the convent. It is their 
custom to receive orphan children as noviciates as 
early as their third year, which may have given some 
grounds for the objection made to these orders, that 
‘hey are more influenced by a desire to maintain the 
numbers of the society than by their religious vows. 
The superstitious feelings of the Russians are strik- 
ingly evinced in the veneration with which the Bla- 
zhennie (from blago, favour, blessing, Russ.), or 
VOL. I. T | 
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blessed people, as they term them, are treated. They 
are nothing better than: idiots to whom they apply 
this name, whose mental condition is believed to be 
a peculiar endowment, and indicative of supernatural 
possession or divine transport; and communities here 
consider themselves as much favoured by the pre- 
sence of a blazhennie as the Swiss do with the Cre- 
tins. All their casual expressions are looked upon 
as oracular; and they are often invited to great dis- 
tances by those who have the means to pay for their 
unconscious vaticinations. Religious establishments 
are the foremost in their anxicty to attach them to 
their body, by which they derive considerable profit. 
It is not very long since there was an instance of a 
female convict obtaining a remission of her sentence 
in consequence of some expressions of fatuous half- 
meaning that escaped her; and she was upon the 
point of entering upon a new career as a prophetess, 
but for the jealousy of some priests by whom she was 
convicted of premeditation: she was ultimately con- 
demned to complete the full term of her exile. 

The next interesting proof that we discovered of 
the industrial activity and resources of the Ural, was 
in the quarries on the banks of the Iset, which are 
worked by the government. The stupendous columns, 
capitals, and vases, which are produced here from the 
hardest materials, may b&Mustly said to surpass any 
similar works of ancient art in point of execution. 
All sorts of figures in relief, curvilinear ornaments 
and foliage are carved with as much ease, by gravers 
revolving on axes, as simple cylindrical surfaces have 
been turned heretofore. .The mechanism of the lathe 
has been so ingeniously and effectively applied to th 
operations of the graver, that the cutting disk, in 
which it terminates, is rendered instantaneously avail- 
able for every form of arrangement of ornamental 
carved work. While the axis of the cutting tool re- 
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mains fixed in the ordinary lathe, the workman here 
is provided with a sort of box-rest, opening and shut- 
ting by a hinge, which enables him to adjust his gra- 
ver to any distance, or in any direction he may 
require. 

The usual construction of an endless belt, connect- 
ing the wheel and the extremity of the axis bearing 
the graving-tool, is preserved. « But a difficulty arose 
in this case, from the changes in the position of the 
revolving axis, which was left for Russian ingenuity 
to overcome; the belt should have the property of 
accommodating itself to the variations in the distance 
between the wheel of the lathe and the tool directed 
by the workman. ‘The contrivance adopted for this 
end may be readily understood from a brief descrip- 
tion. ‘Three sheaves, round each of which the belt 
makes two turns, revolve each upon an axis, fixed in 
the usual way in vertical boards, which, at the same 
time, contain the fulcrum of a bent lever. A fourth 
sheave, on one end of this lever, is kept steadily 
pressed by a weight on its opposite end, against the 
belt, which makes only a single turn on it, and em- 
braces it, within certain limits, in whatever direction 
the hand of the workman may be held. The course 
‘of the belt from the water-wheel by which it is moved 
to the graving-tool requires no further notice. There 
are other instances, also, of clever mechanical adapta- 
tion in the adjustments of the several parts of the ma- 
chinery: to prevent the wearing of the belt against the 
rest when worked obliquely upon the axis of the cut- 
ting-tool, each edge of the opening of the box is pro- 
tected by a number of closely fitting copper-sheaves, 
while the axis is also provided with a similar arrange- 
ment, so that when the belt leaves one sheave’ it 
may catch upon another. The rapidity of the rota- 
tion of the lathe is controlled by the size of the 
sheaves. The two parts of the rest-box are held to- 

| x 2 
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gether by a ring placed upon a conical projection on 
its fore-side. 

A number of these lathes, fixed in different parts 
of an extensive building, are set in motion at once, 
by a water-wheel driven by the Iset. The metal 
disks, used in dividing the blocks of stone, in the first 
instance, derive their motion from the same power ; 
as do also the several pieces, at times when the 
operations of cutting and polishing their surfaces re- 
quire it. Copper, and even leaden disks, are indispen- 
sable, in working the hardest stones, and it is only 
for cconomy that iron is used at all; for the softer 
the metal, the more rapid is the action of the emery 
powder with which it is covered. By this applica- 
tion of machinery to the instruments used in cutting 
and polishing, not only is there a very considerable 
economisation of time effected, but even the saving 
in the expenses of Jabour amounts to 8000 roobles 
yearly; while some operations, which were before 
impossible, are now easily performed. The size of 
the objects to be produced was formerly limited by 
the natural strength of the artist ; whereas, works of 
colossal dimensions, which it was heretofore only 
possible to accomplish by piecemeal, are at present 
completed in a monolith. 

The beautiful varieties of siliceous rocks, which are 
, chiefly used for the purposes of colossal sculpture, are 
familiarly known by the name of tzvetnie kameni%, 
or coloured stones. We noticed many variceated 
specimens of jasper, agate, jasper-breccia, and hard 
porphyry. These quartzose rocks are met with to 
a great extent, only in those districts of the southern 
Ural which lie within the government of Orenburg, 
where they are found to increase in mass, till they 
assume almost the appearance of independent hills, as 


™ Tzvet, flower, colour, ; and kamen, stone. Russ. 
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we recede from that mountain range into the land of 
the Kirgis. They come first into view where the 
mountain system of the Altai begins to intersect, at 
right angles, the stratification of the Ural, which 
shows such a constant range to N.N.W. As low as 
Jat. 54°°5, or 54°:7, a green and red spotted jasper 
breaks out in the mountains of the Imen, where they 
run along the right bank of the Mias. This rock has, 
even here, a decided divergence to the east ; which 
continues by the fortress of Orsk (where it exists in 
immense masses), at 51°:5, till the range of the Ma- 
muish Tau, in the country of the Kirgis, is found 
taking a due eastwardly course. 

The scientific mining investigations of M. Shangin 
have thrown great light upon these rich and beautiful 
formations, which extend, in a uniform course, along 
the Tersekan and Nura, two tributaries of the Ishim, 
in the latitude of Orsk, 700 versts east of this point.* 

Mines opened there furnish a complete verification 
of the relationship of their contents to the jasper 
formation, in the Altai chain, in the same latitude, 
near the mouth of the Korgon, where the quarries of 
the Revnyukha (rhubarb mountain), and those be- 
tween the Tigeretsk and Bicloretsk, supply some of 
the stones manufactured at Yekaterinburg. These 
elegant mountain masses are the characteristic pro- 
ducts of that geological epoch, which saw the rise of 
the alps of Koluivan, Tigeretsk, and Licloretsk, and 
which, by the eastern direction of their rocky strata, 
are so palpably distinguished from the Uralian 
system of elevated rocks. 

In the level land of the Kirgis, these jasper hills 
rise through a clayey soil, rich in saline productions, 
and overspread with siliceous rubble, where it has 
evidently been lately under water. A similar consti- - 


| * Sibirskyi Vestnik, 1820, No. 2. et seg. 
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tution prevails on the eastern border of the Ural, be- 
tween Miask and Troitsk, and other parts of the 
government of Orenburg ; which presents several 
characteristics, besides, of transition from the forma- 
tions of the Ural to those of the Altai. The plains of 
this district have all the appearance of having once 
been the bed of a wide collection of waters. A de- 
pression of the level of several of the existing lakes 
is also suspected to be continually taking place; but 
it can be fully demonstrated, in the instance of one 
situate near Turdoyak, between Slatoust and Miask, 
which was once capable of driving a mill. Between 
the years 1795 and 1812, it has been proved, by ob- 
servation, to have sunk 291 feet.* 

The precious stones, already noticed as found on 
the Ural (p. 205.), are also worked up in the imperial 
establishment at Yekaterinburg, where there is an inte- 

resting collection of specimens, including amethysts, 

topases, emeralds, and red tourmalines of rare beauty. 
Zircons of extraordinary size have been found within 
the last few years near Miask; and, reasoning from 
the analogy between the rock in which they are en- 
closed, with the more northern depositories of precious 
stones, there can be little doubt of their extension over 
a much wider district. It is the granite formation, 
so constant in the lowlands eastward of the Ural, that 
is remarkable for these valuable contents. The most 
productive mincs of the more precious fossils, are 

always found to exist where the general constituents 


* However we may feel convinced of the relationship existing in 
respect to origin between the basins of the Southern Ural, the Kirgis 
Steppe, the Caspian, and Lake of Aral, the fact must not be lost sight of, 
that the depression of the Caspian is not uniformly progressive, but is 
proved to be merely accidental and periodic.—- Ueber die Veriinderungen 
welche die Oberfldche des Caspischen Meeres erlitten hat, Von E. Lenz, 
Abhandlungen der Petersburger Akademie. (On the Changes which 
have taken ‘place i in the Level of the Caspian Sea. By E, Lenz, ‘Lrans- 
actions of the Acadetny of St. Petersburg, 1831.) 
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of the granitic veins are separately deposited, i in masses 
of colossal size. This is found to prevail at Miask, 
as well as more particularly at Mursinsk; 110 versts 
from Yekaterinburg, on the road to Alapayevsk. At 
these points, the feldspath is soft, and friable, and 
affords, not only topases and emcralds, but perfect 
columnar, acuminated crystals of quartz, of tlic 
enormous weight of thirty-five poods. These gigantic 
fragments are generally of a smoky hue; but may, 
nevertheless, prove valuable for some optical pur- 
poses. 
Two other productions of the southern Ural, hitherto 
neglected, have been recently brought to notice by M. 
eign an accomplished chemist at Yekaterinburg ; 
namely, chromide of iron, now applied to the prepara- 
tion of chromate of lead, for dyeing; and liquorice 
(Glycyrrhiza echinata?) which is reduced to an ex- 
tract, at the same laboratory. The chromide of iron is 
found at Polikovsk, near Slatoust, at the line of divi- 
sion where the clay slate is penctrated by a wedge-like 
mass of serpentine. This line furnishes copper ore, 
on the west, where it shows an castwardly dip ; while 
chromide of iron exists in an enormous accumulation on 
the eastern demarcation, where its dip inclines to the 
west. The pounded ore is fluxed in iron pans, with 
the addition of saltpetre, and the chromate of potash, 
obtained by elutriation, is subsequently decomposed 
with nitrate of lead. But so far are the people here 
removed from all external aid’and collateral resources, 
that the nitric acid has first to be extracted from the 
saltpetre, to form the salt of lead. The workmen 
display an inconceivable dexterity of manipulation 
in hastening the precipitation of the coloured salt, 
which exhibits every gradation of hue, from bright 
sulphur yellow to deep red. 
The manifold variety of the products of this im- 
portant portion of the empire will give peculiar 
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interest to the following calculation of the quantities 
of the most considerable among them. In point of 
mass, as well as of financial importance, the iron of the 
Ural stands first on the list of metals: of this, the 
enormous amount of 7,400,000 poods (296,000,000 
of pounds, or 132,000 tons) is produced every year ; 
four-sevenths of it being destined for the consumption 
of European Russia; two-sevenths for Asiatic Russia ; 
and one-seventh for the neighbouring states, lying on 
the $8.W. As the total population of the Russian 
empire 1s estimated at 53,000,000, we shall find that, 
with reasonable escinate. for the adjacent countries, 
the whole population to be supplied amounts to about 
70,000,000 ; and, consequently, that, in this quarter 
of the globe, every individual is furnished with at least 
4°1 pounds of iron. The iron thus dispersed from the 
Ural would, if collected into one mass, constitute a 
sphere of only forty-seven feet diameter; and, if we 
assume the ores raised at five times the quantity of 
iron produced, we shall see that the diminution of the 
beds of the Ural will not exceed the contents of a 
sphere of 380 feet diameter in one hundred years. 
The result of this calculation will, as usual, only 
furnish another instance of the insignificance of 
human operations; for a globe of this size would not 
quite equal the dimensions of the Blagodat, as far as 
the ores are exposed above ground; so that many © 
centuries must pass away before it will be necessary 
to go beyond the metallic accumulations which present 
themselves to view. The value of the yearly pro- 
duction cannot be estimated at more than 15,000,000 
of roobles; for, though a pood of Ural iron sells at 
four or five to eight roobles*, for export to Bokharia, 


* In the course of trade with the Bokharians, as well as with the Sibe- 
‘rians, the unit of quantity, as applied to iron, is as much as will make 
one half of a load for their beasts of burthen; so that the Bokharian 
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the price, for home consumption, is rarely above two 
roobles. | 

The terminology adopted in the Bokharian trade, 
furnishes an example of a somewhat enigmatical 
formation of words. The ordinary and the better 
sort of iron are distinguished among them, by the 
names, Kurban-temir and Fedot-temir; of which the 
last word alone is the specific denomination of iron. 
Fedot is nothing more than the Christian name 
of an overseer (Fedot Akhmatov) of the mines be- 
longing to the family of Lugin, of Tula, who raised 
the iron of Slatoust, Miask, and Kusinsk, to so high a 
character among the Bokharians, that, though the 
mines have frequently passed into other hands since 
his death, the iron still retains his name. The prefix, 
‘Kurban, is, upon a similar principle, derived from the 
name of a Tatar merchant, one of the early dealers in 
this commodity at Troitsk. 

The produce of copper, though far inferior in 
quantity, is still, considering the value of the metal, 
of no little importance, and amounts to 183,000 poods 
in the year. Half a (camel’s) load of this will bring, 
in Bokharia, from cighteen to nineteen ducats, or 
from 36:2 to 88-2 roobles the pood; though this 
quantity, in internal traffic, and even when rolled into 
sheets, is not worth above thirty-three roobles, and 
is only coined into thirty at the mint in Yekaterin- 
burg. This low nominal value of copper, in Russia, 
is the more remarkable, as the private proprietors of 
mines themselves find it impossible to offer it at less 
than sixteen roobles, so as to cover the expense of 
production. We now add the gold and platinum*, and 


unit is usually half a camel-load, or about eight Russian poods. This, in 
iron, would cost from 2% to 4 Bokharian ducats; 72 of which make 100° 
Dutch ducats, or 1155 roobles. 

* See p. 27]. 
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ak for the yearly total of metal raised on the Ural, 
a weight of 7,584,000 poods, and a value of 
15,000,000 roobles, for iron ; 

| 5,490,000 - - - copper; 

and 15,000,000, gold and platinum ; 
collectively 35,490,000 roobles, or about 5,3897,0008. 
This gross income receives a further augmentation 
from the salt, yielded by the salt-springs between 
Kungar and Solikamsk, which rise through artificial 
borings carried into the lowest beds of the mountain 
limestone. 

On a sea-coast, it would require 361 vessels, of 400 
tons each, for the transport of a similar quantity of 
minerals; so that this may serve to give us some 
idea of the power and materials expended upon an 
infinitely more laborious river navigation. : 

It is to M. Eversmann that [am indebted for the 
following details regarding the river-flects, which 
form so important a “picture of the industrial scenes 
on the Ural. so 

The vessels used for carrying the produce are flat- 

bottomed, with straight, nearly parallel sides, about 
120 feet long, and twenty-five feet broad, inl ter- 
minated, at both ends, in a sort of obtuse triangle. 
Two pilot boats (Lotsmanskie barki), of lighter and 
rounder build, attend each flect, and are manned by 
expert crews, who are to conduct the vessels of 
burthen through the difficulties of the navigation. 
Besides this, each of the larger craft is provided with 
a small boat, for carrying out warps and other such 
services. 
_ A large portion of the mining population is em- 
ployed, during the winter and spring, in preparing 
these vessels ; “and such is the versatility and mecha- 
nical talent of the Russians, that nothing is required 
from the European markets in their construction but 
sails and cordage. | | 
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Fir is the wood exclusively used on the southern 
Ural, and the vessels must be built a year before they 
are launched; not only that they may become lighter 
and more capable of bearing a heavy cargo from being 
dried, but because it is observed that they are then less 
liable to leak. This precaution is not so necessary 
with the pilot boats, which are sometimes built in _ 
such haste, that the planks have not been on them 
five days before their departure from Slatoust, and _ 
yet time has been found to tar them and furnish them 
with oars before they are wanted. 

The 20th of April is the day fixed for the com- 
mencement of the boat voyages from Slatoust. The 
ice has by that time left the rivers, now swollen by 
the melting of the snow, which has already disap- 
peared from the plains, and only lies in patches on 
the uplands. One of the vessels of burthen bears the 
title of Kazennoi bark, or commodore ship (from Ka- 
zein, a chief), and is occupicd during the voyage by 
the proprietor of the factory, or his supercargo. It is 
distinguished from the others by its more commo- 
dious appointments, and it likewise carries a flag at 
the bow, and iron cannons for firing signals. Gon- 
formably with ltussian usage, a solemn mass is ccle- 
brated on the deck, and all parts of the vessel are 
blessed by a priest the day before their departure. 
Kach of the flat-bottomed boats receives a cargo of 
4000 poods of iron at first, which is afterwards i in- 
creased, on the rivers below the mountains, to 10,000 
poods. 

The men go ashore every night, and the fleet which 
M. Eversmann accompanied took fourteen hours to 
reach the Satkinskyi pristan (hythe, or landing of 
Sees a distance of 200 versts from Slitoust *: 


i This would give the Aia current running nearly eight geogr ‘apbieal 
miles an hour. 
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several of the vessels, however, suffered damage on 
the voyage, and were left behind. Mounted atten- 
dants were stationed along the banks, under the 
orders of the commodore, and salutes were fired on 
passing the residence of a Bashkir chief. 

The stream being swollen, not only by the melting 
of the ice, but by the discharge of the superfluous 
water from the mine-pond of Slatoust, much caution 
was required in passing the foot of the Kassotur, 
where there is a sharp bend in the channel of the Ai; 
and another critical point is near the second factory 
of Nijnei Slatoust, where the sluices open under a 
_ bridge, with a heavy fall of water. The narrow valley 
through which the river passes is hemmed in by hills 
covered with pine, birch, aspen, and alder, with here 
and there patches of meadow. After leaving Kusinsk, 
thirty-five versts in a direct line from Slatoust, the sides 
of the valley become steeper, where they consist of 
bare calcareous rocks: the structure of this rock as de- 
scribed to us, and the consequent characteristics of the 
landscape, bring to mind the features exhibited by the 
basin of the Lena, between Irkutsk and Yakutsk. It is 
of a bluish colour, the dip of the strata tending east- 
ward, at various angles of clevation, and sometimes 
even taking a vertical position, with frequent cavitics 
in the face of the cliffs. Between three of these, 
called the Three Brothers (tri bratia), the Ai passes 
with a very tortuous course, just below Kusinsk. 
The inclination of the strata diminishes gradually till 
it coincides with the horizon, forty versts below Sla- 
toust; which is the more extraordinary, as there is a 
spot near the mouth of the Satka, which flows from 
the S., where it is perfectly vertical. ‘The bed of the 
river if? again confined here by a bluff, called the 
Medvezhyi Lob, or Bear’s Forehead, which is danger- 
ous to the navigation. : 

At Satka two vessels join the fleet from icinek , 
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while the cargoes of those from Slatoust are increased 
by from 4000 to 8000, or even 9000 poods, out of the 
magazines belonging to the factories at Satka, which 
is twenty-four versts from the wharf, or hythe. 
Iileven men are shipped here for every 2000 poods of 
lading, to work the two oars which are fixed at each 
end of the vessel. 

The hythe of Satka furnishes rallstones: cut from 
a mass of quartz which traverses the limestone. Just 
below this place, the right bank of the river rises per- 
pendicularly from the water, at the entrance of one of 
the largest caverns noticed on the Ai. As the course 
of the river is direct there is no danger in this part ; 
not so with the maloi and bolshoi pritest*, ten versts 
lower down the valley. Here, two precipitous rocks 
occupy the left bank, rising from 100 to 200 feet 
abeve the water; and the vessels are hurried along 
by the foaming stream for a distance of 1200 paces 
close to their feet. The strata of these rocks are 
parallel with the surface of the river, but the greater 
is rent into enormous columns, by vertical fissures ; 
while the less is so regularly divided into square com- 
partments, as to offer an exact resemblance to an ar- 
tificial wall. The fissures are coloured with dark 
streaks of decomposing sinter (a trifling peculiarity 
which I have seen repeated on the Lena); caverns 
open on many points, and pies shoot up the steep 
face of the cliff from every projection. 

The sides of the valley now sink again; but at 17 
and 24 hours’ voyage from the landing-place of 
Satka, Cae re-appear. The first is caused by a 
low rock on the right, —the Ratsboinik, or Robber, — 
which stretches twenty feet into the river ; just where 
it makes a sudden bend; the other is owing to a 


* Maloi, little ; bolshoi, great; pritesnit, to narrow, Russ. 
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sharp reef, entirely under water, and connected with: 
the opposite or left bank. 

Towards the middle of the second day, the village 
of Lekle is approached, situate on the left ; and now, 
not only the landscape, but the circumstances of the 
navigation, assume a different character. The low 
and argillaceous heights, which terminate the valley, 
recede, and leave a tract of steppe between them and 
the water. The channel of the river dilates to five 
times its original width, and shoals and banks en- 
danger the navigation, instead of rocks and cliffs. 
Many of the vessels grounded, and the others were 
obliged to come to, in order to render them assist- 
ance, the following day. 

The crews collected round their watch-fires, on the 
shore, to enjoy themselves; playing on the balalaika 
(p.116.), or drinking the sap of the birch, which 
they drew from notches cut in the trees. 

Shallows and islands are so numerous, where the 
river spreads into the plain, that the channel has to 
be sounded, and its safety ascertained, every season. 
So serious are the impediments besetting the navi- 
gation of these shallow, changeable waters, that they 
would be insuperable to boatmen accustomed only to 
the permanent rivers of Europe. The artifices 
which the Russians so naturally seem to practise in 
similar difficulties, is exemplified by the history of 
their early adventures in Siberia; where Yermak is 
said to have dammed up the Serebrenka* with the 
sails of his ships, which he spread across its bed in 
order to raise the water on the shoals. 

One arm of the river makes a wide sweep into the 
plain, just below Lekle, and, after forming a round 
island, rejoins the main branch in a totally opposite 
direction. This spot has received the name of Mo- 


* An affluent of the Chusovaia, see p 246. 
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nakhin Prorva*, or the Monk’s Breach, being" the 
scene of the first stranding of a vessel, which was 
caused, according to popular superstition, by the 
presence of a monk, which always forebodes ill luck.. 

Bashkir dwellings overspread this plain, and tracts 
of burning grass were seen in the neighbourhood. 
Mowing is unknown in these steppes; and the grass, 
which is trodden down by the cattle, would rot and 
destroy the succession of crops if it were not set on 
fire, when dried by the sun. These fires often cx- 
ica to the forests, and cause incalculable devas- 
tations. 

At Lekle seven men are discharged from each 
vessel, and as many more on the following day. At 
the confluence of the Ai and Ufa fourtecn more are 
dismissed; so that twenty-two remain in each boat, 
to complete the voyage to Ufa, on the river of the 
same name, at its junction with the Bielaya. The 
remainder of the original boatmen are now sent 
home, and the vessels are manned by hired Votyaks, 
none of the mdividuals from the mines being re- 
tained but the owner’s deputy, or supercargo, and 
the most experienced of the pilots from Slatoust. 
The voyage is once more continued, down the Bie- 
laya into the Kama, till Laishef is reached, not far 
from where the Kama falls into the Volga. Laishef 
is not only the general rendezvous for all the boat- 
flects from the northern and southern Ural, but is 
also the point where a total change must take place 
in the mode of prosecuting the journey. For now 
they leave the smaller rivers to commit themselves to 
the wider waters of the Volga; and all. those bound 
to Nijnei Novgorod, or St. Petersburg, must pre- 
pare to toi] against that great stream. . 

All the other factories of the southern district 


-* From prorvat, to tear through, Russ, 
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contiinunicate with the Kama by the Ufa (N. E. of 
the Ai), the Yurusan, and Bielaya (S. W.); those of 
the north descend the Suilva, and Chusovaia, no- 
torious for its rugged banks and rapid sinuosities. 

Every proprietor has his own storehouse, at Lai- 
shef, for the equipment of his vessels; for it is only 
now that the boats are rigged, and fitted with a 
railing round the deck. The masts are frequently 
cut by the people from Slatoust, as they come 
through the forests on the Ufa; and agents from the 
mines have already hired men for the ascent of the 
Volga. Thirty are required for every vessel, so that 
this species of transport gives employment to 20,000 
men altogether, who are collected from a distance of 
200 versts round Laishef. 

Tracking 1s unknown on this route: the boats are 
warped along by a windlass and hawser, which is 
shifted from anchor to anchor by the attendant skiff. 
It is only on board of the salt ships, from Solikamsk, 
that the Stroganovs employ horses to turn the wind- 
lass, all the others avail themselves of the cheapness 
of human labour. 

The caravans leaving the Ural at the breaking 
up of the ice reach N. No vgorod, at the fair time 
(p. 127.), in about 100 days. There have been 
instances of their reaching St. Petersburg in the 
course of the same autumn; though mismanagement 
obliges many of them to winter at Vuishnyi Vo- 
lochok. 

It is not easy to deduce the entire length of river 
way which these heavy cargoes of merchandise must 
pass over from the water-partition between the Cas- 
pian and the Icy Seas, till they arrive at the Baltic, 
after crossing the depressed region near Vuishnyi 
Volochok, where the water-course changes again. If 
we suppose that, at distances of ten versts, on the best 
maps, we might assume correct points of departure 
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‘between which the channel of the rivers may describe 
a right line, we should then compute the length of — 


Versts. 
The Ai, from Slatoust to Ufa, at - - 420 
The Ufa, Bielaya, and Kama (Ufa to Laishef) - 580 
The Volga (Laishef to N. Novgorod) - - 860 


The Volga (Novgorod to Tver) - 700 
The Tverza and Shlina (‘Tver to Vuishnyi Volochok) 130 
The Msta and Volkhov Cmspnys vere. to the 


Ladoga) - - 480 
From the Ladoga to St. Petersburg - - 130 
Or, from Slatoust to St. Petersburg - r 2800 


or about 1850 miles. 


But actual experience proves that this mode of cal- 
culating a series of rectilinear distances falls far short 
of the true measure of the winding river line; for, 
according to the most intelligent pilots and travellers, 
the journey from Slatoust to Ufa cannot be less than 
1000 versts, while they estimate the voyage from 
Ufa to N. Novgorod at 2000 versts, which our 
computation would reduce to 940. This somewhat 
startling assertion of the watermen derives some con- 
firmation, however, from the fact of their reckoning 
giving an augmentation of nearly two and a half for 
the windings of the rivers on the ony part of their 
course, but little more than two* when they flow 
‘through the more level districts; as it is only natural 
that, while the body of water is inconsiderable, its 
direction should be altered by every projection or ob- 
struction it may encounter, much more than when 
it rolls in a heavy stream through the soft and uni- 


. That j 13, aS ; compared with assumed polygonal lines of ten versts. The 
increase of distance is, in some measure, accounted for by the observation, 
that the segments, of which those assumed right lines (of ten versts each) 
are composed, will in nature be often found to deviate at an angle of 
65° 4’ in the highlands, and of 61° 6’ in the levels ; or that they will 
form an angle with each other of 49° 2’ in the first ome, and of 56° 8” in 
the second. | 

VOL. I. | ) U 
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form soil of the plains, where there is nothing to 
cause a deviation of its channel, but the sand or 
beds of gravel which it may have washed from the 
uplands. 

That those opposite circumstances are not found to 
produce results still more palpably at variance, may 
be owing to the excessive frequency of the sand 
islands formed in the Volga, below the Kama, where 
its banks are protected from inundation on one side 
only by their height. I am myself, therefore, but 
little disposed to question the accuracy of the Uralian 
boatmen’s statement; and must look upon 5000 versts 
(about 3350 miles) for the river line between Sla- 
toust and St. Petersburg, as coming much nearer the 
truth than 2800, which may rather be taken as a 
minimum limit. The estimate of the pilots is, more- 
over, founded on the observation, that a vessel without 
oars, will make 6°5 versts in an hour on the Bielaya, 
below Ufa; in the Kama, only 4:0; and in the Volga, 
4°3; going down the stream, between N. Novgorod 
and Kasan. 

Thus we have an extent of more than 3000 miles, 
over which is spread a system of navigable waters 
without the co-operation of man; the only instance of 
his interference being at Vuishnyi Volochok, where 
one of the natural channels is widened, and a sufficient 
supply of water secured by sluice-gates. No other 
nation, however, but the Russian, could be found so 
inured to toilsome enterprise as to avail themselves of 
this natural provision for traffic; for though, on the 
one hand, the laden vessels have a fall of at least 870 
feet for their voyage from the Ural to Laishef *, it is, 
on the other hand, to’ be considered, that they have 


* Laishef is eighty feet above the level of the sea, and none of the 
furnaces on the Western Ural can be less than 950. The Ai at Slatoust 
lies 1370 feet above the sea, or 1285 above Laishef. _ 
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the discouragement of an ascent of no less than 580 
feet up the stream from Laishef to Vuishnyi Volochok, 
and to contend with rapid currents for full 1500 
versts. Even the last portion of this navigation — 
the passage down the Msta into the Baltic —is not 
without danger, from the rapidity of the stream, and 
requires the assistance and experience of the neigh- 
bouring pilots. 

It has been already remarked (p. 79.), that an im- 
pediment existing at one point of this extraordinary 
line of navigation, deprives it of half of its utility; 
the cataracts below Bronitsui are the only obstacle to 
the return of the vessels from the Baltic to the Cas- 
pian, or even to the Ural. All the boats are broken 
up at St. Petersburg, and sold for fire-wood. This 
causes a serious yearly loss in labour; the con- 
sumption of timber on the Ural is not affected by it 
to the extent of more than a thirtieth. * 

The greater number of these boat-fleets are des- 
tined for the mother country ; but there are some, 
which take their freight to Taganrog, where it is 
disposed of to the Turks. These vessels continue 
their course down the Volga to Tsaritsuin (lat. 48° 6°), 
where this river approaches within forty miles 
of the Don. Here the Russians avail themselves of 
the facilities of a Volokf, after the most primitive 
fashion. ‘The vessels are taken to pieces, and with 
their lading trailed on waggons across the isthmus. 
The wastefulness of this proceeding is said to raise 


* Each vessel requires about 6000 cubic feet for her construction, so 
that 600 consume about three millions and a half of cubic feet; and, as 
100 poods of iron take one cubic sajene (343 cubic feet) of charcoal, or 
1000 cubic feet of wood, for smelting, the entire Uralian product of 
iron will require 89,000,000 cubic feet ; and this, in the subsequent pro- 
cesses which the iron undergoes, must be increased till it becomes at least 
thirty fold of the quantity required for the boats. : 

¢ Volok is an isthmus or portage between two navigable rivers, and is, 
perhaps, a derivative of the Russian verb signifying to roll or trail. See 
p79 | 
1 2 
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the price of iron at Taganrog by seventeen roobles 
the pood. 

The surface of the Don must be more than 235 
feet above that of the Volga at Tsaritsuin —a differ- 
ence as great as that of the level of the Black Sea 
above the Caspian—the Volga having scarcely any 
observable fall thence to its mouth, while the current 
of the Don is comparatively rapid.* This would ren- 
der the communication between these two rivers, by a 
canal, somewhat tedious, though the work has been 
frequently projected. The waves on the Volga are 
sometimes so high as to endanger the vessels, which 
are, perhaps, better constructed now than they were 
in the sixteenth century. Notwithstanding this delay 
at Tsaritsuin, the caravans reach Taganrog in fifty 
days from Laishef. One of the master-boatmen ac- 
companies each vessel from the Ural to its destination; 
but the men for working the passage are mostly 
from the government of Novgorodt, who wander, 
every year, as far as Laishef, where they are em- 
ployed in preference to all others. From personal 
acquaintance with the characters of the nations on 
the Black Sea, the Uralian miners give the Turks the 
appellation of Blagorodnie lyudi — upright, properly, 
well-bred people. The Greeks of Pontus enjoy a very 
different reputation. 


* Since this was written, it has been ascertained that the level of the 
Don at Kachalinsk, is not more than 175 feet above that of the Volga at 
Tsaritsuin, and that the difference of level between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian is but 83°6 feet. See Parrot’s “ Journey to Ararat,” pp. 312. and 
369, = Ep. 

t The most expert of the Russian sailors are from Nijnei Nov- 
gorod, 
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EXILES IN YEKATERINBURG. — KOSAKS OF THE URAL. —— THE BASH- 
KIRS — THEIR CARELESS LIVES —- LOVERS OF FALCONRY -—- PRO- 
BABLY THE ARGIPPAI OF HERODOTUS -—— DERIVATION OF THEIR 
‘NAME — THEIR RELIGION — PECULIAR MODE OF BURIAL.— EVILS 
OF LOG-ROADS. —- DEPARTURE FROM YEKATERINBURG. — SUGAT. 
—— ATMOSPHERIC CHANGES. ——- TYUMEN. — THE LIMITS OF THE 
LIME-TREE. —- THE NELMA SALMON. — GREAT FERTILITY. — 
FLIGHTS OF BIRDS. — YUJAKOVA. — EXHORTATIONS TO THE 
TIORSE. —- THE IRTUISH. —— ARRIVAL IN TOBOLSK. 


Brrore we proceed with the narrative of our journey 
to the eastward, we have a few more particulars to 
communicate regarding the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bourhood of Yekaterinburg. 

Parties of exiles are a very usual spectacle in the 
streets of the town: their number is rated at 5000 
passing through in a year, or ninety-six every week. 
The women are generally in waggons: the men fol- 
low two and two on foot, and during their stay in the 
town have usually chains on the leg. Though the 
inhabitants are accustomed to such sights, they re- 
gard them with compassion, and will often call then 
to give them alms. Their guards are generally 
Kosaks of the Ural, as they are called, and a com- 
pany of Bashkir militia, entitled Druzhina (a com- 
pany of friends) in Russian. The Uralian Kosaks are 
in complete uniform, well armed and mounted. They 
are supposed to be the descendants of the conquerors 
of the country, under Yermak, and are thence invested 
with the same privileges as are enjoyed by the Kosaks 
ofthe Don. They are allowed an immunity from every 
impost ; but are bound to devote themselves to the 
public service. Certain villages, to the eastward of 
the Ural, have been assigned to them, with hereditary 
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rights, The Bashkir companies constitute a body as 
different from the Russian soldiery in feature and 
aspect as they are in costume. They retain their 
national pointed broad-brimmed hat of white felt, 
and close tunic of cloth of the same colour, with red 
embroidery on the edges. Their arms are a pike and 
sword, besides the bow, in the use of which the tribe 
is so expert that they have not yet found it expedient 
to lay it aside. | 
Since the invasion of the Russians, the Bashkirs 
have never extended the northern limits of their resi- 
dence beyond Yekaterinburg. Between the latitude 
of this town and that of Slatoust, they form the chief 
part of the population. Southward of this, between 
Slatoust and Troitsk, they are intermingled with the 
Tipters, Mecheryaks, and Chuvashes. Even in the 
first-mentioned district, where they have their prin- 
cipal settlement, they are always found at some di- 
stance from the mountains. The pass which leads 
over the Ural, near Slatoust, is the only part of the 
highlands where they settle : they seem to shun the 
vicinity of the mines or factories. * The route from 
Slatoust, or Miask, to Yekaterinburg, which runs 
close to the mountains, passes exclusively through 
“Russian and Tatar villages; but a circuit to the 
eastward will bring the traveller to Chelabi and to 
the country of the Bashkirs, properly so called. It is 
distinguished by the Russians into three cantons, as 
they are termed, over each of which a chief presides, 
who changes his residence from time to time, and 
generally engages the assistance of a sort of minister, 
of Russian descent, for the advantage of the national 
connection. This diplomatic post is most commonly 
filled by some ignorant adventurer of the lowest 





* They spread themselves now on the southern half of the Ural, as far 
west as the meridian of Ufa. They sold the upper country to the pusean 
government, as soon as ore was discovered there. | 
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class. The powers of the hereditary chieftains are 
nearly commensurate with those of the volostnoi 
ispravnik* in the Russian provinces. The direct 
intercourse with the imperial government is main- 
tained through a Russian officer entitled tsemskoi 
ispravnik f, whose custom it is to follow the nomadic 
court. 

There is no aboriginal Siberian tribe besides the 
Bashkirs of Perm and Orenburg, that now presents the 
interesting phenomenon of a mode of life regularly 
alternating from the nomadic to the fixed; every 
section of this community having a permanent village 
of wooden huts, on the borders of some wood, where 
they pass the winter As soon as spring sets in, they 
betake themselves, with their horses and herds, to the 
plains. Each family has its tent-cloth of hair, which 
is rolled up and carried at a horseman’s saddle. 
They rarely encamp quite separately, but unite into 
companies, and pitch their tents in military order. 
Their cattle wander where they will, and are only 
occasionally collected at their owners’ dwellings. 
Horses are indispensable to the Bashkirs, who seem 
never to leave the saddle. Indefatigable and dexterous 
on horseback, they are indolent and indocile every- 
where else. 

In the summer pastures the grass sometimes reaches 
to their saddle-girths, still the Bashkir never thinks of 
provision for the winter; the cattle must then sustain 
life on the stunted herbage that may appear through 
the snow, or on the remains of the summer fodder 
that rots on the dunghills. The only occupation of 
the men, in summer, is to drive the mares home to be 
milked ; the management of every thing else is left to 
their wives. The foals are separated from the mares 


* Volost, a commune; and ispravnik, director, commander, Russ. 
1 Tsemskoi, provincial ; and ispravnik, Russ. 
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at an early age, and tethered near the tents, being 
never allowed to suck while the mares are feeding. 
The milk is received in leathern bottles with a narrow 
neck, and left to ferment: it then constitutes the 
favourite beverage of the Bashkirs. Russians, who 
have had opportunities of proving its qualities, extol 
it, not only for its flavour, but its wholesomeness: 
many prefer it to every other sort of diet ; and invalids 
frequently have recourse to it, with the best effect 
upon their health. This remedial agent enjoys the 
same repute here, in cases of consumption and diseases 
of the skin, as it does among the Kirgis, according to 
the report of Sievers.* The Kirgis, as we afterwards 
learned, attribute a peculiar efficacy, in those cases, 
to the richness of their mutton; and should this ob- 
servation prove correct, the cures experienced among 
the Bashkirs, may be referred to their constant use of 
mutton. <A kettle of it, cut into small pieces, hangs 
constantly over the fire, in their summer tents, and 
every visitor is presented with the favourite bish- 
barmak, 

Fishing also is not neglected by the Bashkirs: what- 
ever they take is dried for winter provision. 

They are exceedingly successful in training hawks, 
a smaller species of which is used for taking hares, 
while the greater (Falco chrysaétes), will strike foxes, 
and even wolves. They do not confine themselves, 
however, to rearing hawks for their own necessities 
or pastime; but carry on a profitable trade in them 
with the Kirgis, who are even more passionately de- 
voted to this sport than themselves, and who are 
always eager to purchase trained birds from the 
mountaineers. The average price of a well-trained 
hawk is estimated at 50 roobles. 

The fruit of the bird-cherry (Prunus padus) has 


* Pallas, Nord. Beitriige, vol. iii, 
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already been alluded to (see p. 211.), as constituting 
an important article of vegetable diet with the 
Bashkirs ; and it may not be uninteresting to revert 
again to the passage quoted from Herodotus, in proof 
of the identity of this tree with that which supplied 
the wants of the Argippzi. In this passage we are 
informed that the fruit is called acy» (aschu), by the 
people of the country; and it is remarkable that the 
Bashkirs denominate every acid, especially the sour 
juices which they mix with their milk, by a word that 
is written atchui* in Russian, and call the cherries 
themselves, tchia, a word formed, probably, from the 
same root. As the Asiatic sound, tch, could not be 
exactly represented in Greek characters, they would 
be driven to attempt it by adopting their own softer 
combination, sch. However bold it may seem to 
affirm the existence of any national usage for a period 
of 2000 years, it would be much bolder still to main- 
tain, that the employment of similar words to express 
similar ideas was a merely accidental coincidence, and 
that the statement of Herodotus could have no refer- 
ence to the actual practices of the modern Bashkirs. 
After speaking of the inhabitants of the plains 
lying north of the Black Sea, Herodotus proceeds to 
say, “ Beyond these (to the eastward) lies a rugged 
and rocky district of considerable extent: when this 
is crossed, we discover a race of men who inhabit a 
high mountain tract. They are said to be without 
hair on their heads (dadaxpol) from their birth, and 
to have flat noses (cio), and prominent chins 
(yeveia peyara): they speak a language of their own; 
but wear the Scythian dress.” + Not only is the situ- 


* The word for sour, among the Tatars of Kasan, is atchi; bearing a 
striking resemblance to the Latin, acidum; and the Greek, 6g). The 
Sclavonian is quite different — kisloe. 

{ Herod. lib. iv. cap. 23. 
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ation of the country of the Bashkirs precisely de- 
scribed in this extract, but the characteristic features 
of the people particularly noticed. The story of 
their want of hair is probably to be set down as one 
of those exaggerations or misconceptions, from which 
the relations of travellers are so rarely free. Even 
at the present day, the custom of shaving the head 
and using depilatories on other parts of the body, is 
invariably observed by the Turkomans and several 
Mongol tribes in northern Asia: we shall have to allude 
to the early origin of this practice among the Tatar 
neighbours of the Bashkirs, in a subsequent chapter. 
Such an observance may as readily have been mis- 
taken by a passing traveller for a natural defect, as 
another peculiarity may have given rise to an error, 
just the counterpart of this, in modern times. It is 
very common to see the children of the Russian boors 
in the cool days of autumn, with their arms drawn 
out of the sleeves of their long white smocks; and, 
as they then conceal them by crossing them upon the 
breast, 1t is said that some hasty traveller spread 
abroad the report that Russian children are born 
without arms. 

Another weighty aeaamnenl is, that the national 
appellation may, with great probability, be held 
to signify “the shaven heads.” An etymology of this 
word has been adopted by European ethnographers, 
which seems utterly paradoxical both in logic and 
grammar. The first syllable of the name (the Tatar 
bash, head) admits of no controversy: the second is 
deduced from kurt, and made to signify a bee. To 
this we have to object that kurt, taken absolutely, 
does not mean a bee, but is the general term for 
insect, or worm, like the Russian cherv; iefak kurt 
(from iefak, silk) is the silkworm; kurt tsuigats, a 
maggot; kurt lahamen, to be worm-eaten. Accord- 
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ingly, the bee is bal kurt, the honey insect ; from bal, 
honey. This distortion of Bashkir in Bashkurt can 
at best, imply nothing but bee-head—an absurd 
compound to signify one who tends bees. It is 
strange that the following more plausible derivation 
has not hitherto been proposed : — The second mem- 
ber simply means shaven, from kuirghamen, I shave 
(amen being merely a syllable of inflection, including 
the pronoun [), and having its participle, kuirmuish, 
shaven. Thus, we shall render the gentile name, 
Bashkir, as written by the Russians Bashkuirtsi, 
by its natural synonym, shaven heads; to which we 
may add, that the adjective dadvaxpol is likewise used 
by Herodotus, in a subsequent part of his narrative *, 
as a proper name of a nation living near the Ural; 
so that he makes this appellation equivalent to 
apy immaion, 

It is equally probable that the language of the 
Turcomans, which is still, as then, spoken by the 
Bashkirs, may have been different from that of other 
nations occupying the southern parts of European 
Russia — the Scythia of Herodotus, notwithstanding 
the similarity of their costume. With regard to this 
latter, itis well known that the dress of the Russian 
horsemen, in the sixteenth century, bore a close re- 
semblance to that of the Bashkir and Kirgis. Her- 
berstein’s drawings represent them in boots with high 
heels, and the points of the toes turned upwards, 
which are at present considered as peculiar to the 
Tatar tribes. The saddle of the ancient Russians was 


* Capp. 24, 25, sub anit. 

J The words gwrijyv isin» igvres of Herodotus seem to point to the 
force of utterance, which is said to be a striking characteristic of Bashkir 
speech. The Russians describe this peculiarity as giving every sentence 
uttered. by a Bashkir the intonation of a question; just like the acute 
accentuation of the words at the conclusion of a period, for which the 
_ Jews are remarked in Europe. We shall have to notice this again, in our 
account of several of the Northern Asiatics. 
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exactly like that of the modern Bashkirs, even to the 
leathern holsters in which they carried their provisions. 
The sort of shirt worn under their other dress was, 
according to the same authority, decidedly Tatarian, 
differing from the European in the gaudy embroi- 
dery on the upper edge, which, though not now seen 
in Russia, is common among the Bashkirs, and re- 
tained likewise among the Mordvi and Cheremisses 
(see pp. 114. 185.), with an opening invariably on 
the side, instead of the breast. This, we are told, was 
originally worn on the same side by the Russians till 
their conversion to Christianity, when they resolved 
to have the opening on the right, to distinguish them- 
selves from the Tatars who have it on the left side. * 
“ They derive their sustenance from trees,” are the 
words of Herodotus, which introduce his description 
of their mode of preparing the atchui from milk and 
cherries, and of kneading the residue of the fruit into 
cakes; and then, as if in explanation, he makes the 
remark, equally applicable to the modern Bashkir, 
that “‘ they are not possessed of much cattle, for they 
have no knowledge of artificial pasture land (omouvdaias 


yoras”).f 


* Even to this day, the Russians make it a point to have the opening 
of the shirts, which they call kosovorotki, — bias-cut, or bias-collared, — 
on the right shoulder; whence, probably, the popular expression for any 
thing contrary to common sense or usage, “that the collar opens on the 
wrong side.” | 

} The other words in this passage, “ Tloyrixcov pév otvopa te Sevdpéiwp dire 
rov Zéor,” can admit of no other translation than “the tree on which they 
live is called the Pontic,” which will be sufficiently clear if we bear in 
mind that the Greeks gave the name of Pontic to every thing coming 
from the neighbourhood of the Black Sea, to the northward of their own 
country. This may surely have been the case with the Prunus padus. 
Herodotus had his entire account through the Scythians and Greeks who 
frequented the Pontic trading towns (see lib. iv. cap. 24.), who would 
naturally point out the tree upon the spot. The fruit of the hazel (Co- 
rylus avellana), for the same reason, got the name of the Nux Pontica. 
It seems a strange misconception of the commentators that they should 
all attach such importance to the denomination Pontic tree, which has 
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The Scythians of those days seem to have been ag 
much surprised at the improvidence of their neigh- 
bours as the Russians are at present; and their re- 
port may have produced this remark about the pas- 
tures (voza}). Their tents (of white felt) is another 
point of co-incidence with the actual state of things. 
Some trifling deviation may be attributed either to 
an alteration in customs or to the easy faith of the 
ethnographer. At this moment it may be truly as- 
serted of the Bashkirs, that they delight to live, win- 
ter and summer, under the trees; and that in summer 
they often dispense with tents, particularly upon any 
excursion of unusual length. Upon these occasions, 
their only provision is a leathern bottle of sour milk, 
and the night is passed in the woods, without any 
covering but what nature affords. We have also to 
recollect, that their winter huts only date from the 
period of their first intercourse with the Russians, by 
whom they were supplied with axes for felling the 
timber; and this will again justify the assertion found 
in Herodotus, that “every one lives under a tree, 
which he covers in winter with a felt-cloth; but in 
summer, even this is laid aside.” It was an error, 
however, to say that the trees were covered with felt 
and not the tent-poles underneath the trees. The 
same character for hospitality and scrupulous up- 
rightness in their dealings by which the Bashkirs 
were so honourably distinguished in former ages, is 


really so little to do with the true import of the passage, and persist in 
referring it to the hazel nut. How this fruit could be said to have stony 
kernels (zupijva), or a dark and viscid juice, or to leave dregs (rpdyec) 
that could be compared to pressed figs, are questions which they never 
appear to have entertained. Notwithstanding the learning of Larcher, 
his exposition is not more happy than that of the rest: he considers the 
fruit in question to be the Cembro nuts (from the Pinus cembra). Though 
the cedar oil of the Siberians (kedrovoe maslo) is never used with milk, it 
would not be so absurd to suppose it meant here, but for the positive 


assertion of Herodotus, that the fruit had a stony kernel, covered with a. 
soft pulp. - a : 
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#8 justly their distinction at thisday. As they carry 
no weapon but the bow, it may be asserted, with some 
degree of truth, that they go unarmed. They were 
found, at the first visit of the Russians, to have 
some forms of administrative justice; so that it is not 

at all improbable that they may have been sometimes 
chosen as referees in the quarrels of their neighbours. 

It remains to offer some observations upon the 
appellation Argippei. There can be little doubt that 
it denoted a peculiarity observed in their district, 
and was seized on by the Greeks as the proper name 
of the people; Argippxi meaning nothing else 
than riders of “white horses.” A similar instance of 
the application of a gentile designation from the 
colour of the cattle is offered in a Tatar horde, who, 
at the time of the conquest of Siberia, were known 
as the pegaya, or dappled horde. The extraor- 
dinary number of white horses among the Mongol 
Tatars of Eastern Siberia, is a very striking phe- 
nomenon to a traveller coming from the West: we 
shall have further occasion to notice this predomi- 
nance of a breed of grey horses in the progress of 

our journey towards Kamchatka; but still there is a 
remarkable tendency to this colour throughout even 
the western tribes. White horses are common among 
the Bashkirs and Kirgis; and, being beautifully dap- 
pled, sometimes with dark round spots, are eagerly 
bought up by the Bokharians, who call them arga- 
maki, and carry them to the Indian markets.* The 
colour of the Circassian horses, too, is so often greyish, 
as to contrast obviously with the chestnut ‘of the 
Russians. All this tends to render it highly pro- 
bable that grey was once the decidedly prevailing 
colour of the Siberian horse, though now much modi- 
fied on the European border. This colour is still 


'* Pallas, Zoogr. Ross. i. 239. 
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pure among the Yakuts, where thé Russian breed hag 
not yet penetrated ; and their horses will naturally pre- 
serve it longer than those of Western Tatary, where 
it may totally disappear in time; just as the use of 
dogs for drawing carriages, which was universal be- 
tween the Dvina and Pechora in the eleventh century, 
and ig known to have existed, at least in the district 
of Verkhoturie, as recently as the time of Marco 
Polo. 

The Russians themselves, accustomed as they are 
to the comforts of artificial society, are obliged to 
bear testimony to the enjoyments of the careless 
roving Bashkir life. Whoever has once known the 
charms of long and uncontrolled wandering on horse- 
back through scenes of nature, will readily enter 
into the feelings of the Bashkirs obliged to return 
to their winter habitations. They approach them 
with reluctance, and believe that Shaitan, or the evil 
spirit, has taken up his abode in the huts that oppress 
them with such a sense of constraint. The men 
accordingly remain at some distance from the settle- 
ment, and send the women forward, armed with 
staves, with which they strike the door of every hut, 
uttering loud imprecations; and it is not till they 
have made the rounds with their noisy exorcisms, 
that the men ride forward, at full speed, and with 
terrific shouts, to banish the dreaded demon from his 
' lurking-place. | 

With these peculiar observances, there was sufficient 
evidence of the intellectual advancement of the Bash- 
kirs, even before the introduction of the Mohammedan 
faith. Their present religious ceremonies are such as 
are prescribed by the Koran. Their priests are called 
Mullas, one of whom accompanies each party in its 
wanderings, and directs their prayers, which are re- 
peated several times a day, in an enclosure set apart 
_ for worship, but not covered. Contrary to the usual 
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Mohammedan practice, they do not bury their dead 
in cemeteries, but in any spot chosen by their dying 
friends. A passage leads, from the bottom of a sort 
of shaft, into a little chamber, where the corpse is 
fixed in a sitting posture, upon a seat formed of 
stones. 

Among the mechanical productions of the Bashkirs 
may be mentioned a sort of flute, with four holes, 
about two and a half or two feet long, and open at 
both ends; the holes are all in that third of the in- 
strument next the mouth. Their own name for it is 
chebuich, or kurai-tan.* In playing, the principal 
orifice, which is at right angles with the axis, is 
pressed against the teeth, slightly opened; and while 
the melody is produced by the reverberations in the 
pipe, it 1s accompanied by the player with a base 
formed in his own throat. Notwithstanding that this 
instrument requires much breath, they will sometimes 
prolong the tones for more than half a minute, when 
they conclude with a sort of sneezing sound, by 
forcing the last portions of the air through the nose: 
this 1s, however, a point of perfection that but few 
arrive at. Herberstein notices a similar sort of flute 
as in use among the Russians. Their name for it was 
churna ; but it is not now known in Russia, nor was it 
of Sclavonian origin. The Turcoman kurai has some 
resemblance to it in sound.f 

The use of the Arabic characters was introduced — 
among the Bashkirs, as well as the Tatars of Kasan, 
along with the Mohammedan religion: they are said 
to use them, not only for religious purposes, but in 
transcribing their historical songs. We have, un- 
fortunately, little satisfactory information to expect 


* The first of these terms has an affinity with chubick, the Turcoman 
name for the reed of a tobacco-pipe. The Kurai is a musical wind- 
‘instrument, known to the Tatars of Kasan also. 
tT Comment. rer. Moscovit. Basil, 1571, p. 54. 
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with regard to the ancient, and, probably, highly per- 
fected writing, found engraved on the rocks in the 
valley of the Puishma, by the Russian conquerors of 
Siberia, and which has been carefully copied by 
Strahlenberg.* The identity of particular parts of 
this inscription with another, found in a similar situ- 
ation, on the Taunton (forty-five miles from Bostonf), 
invests it with peculiar interest ; the more so, as the 
characters on the Puishma are far more elegantly 
formed than those discovered-on the northern slope of 
the Altai, on the Charuish, and in the government of 
Krasnoyarsk, near Abakansk (lat. 54° 9"), and on the 
banks of the Yenisei.{ These latter bear a striking 
resemblance to the notch-ciphers, generally rectilinear, 
but always simple, transmitted from father to son, in 
some of the families of the Votyaks and Ostyaks, as 
seals are in Europe; but, on the Puishma, the forms 
of the characters are much more complicated ; and, in a 
technical point of view, are even far more elaborate 
than those of the Mongol alphabet. 

September 30. and 31.— Our magnetic observa- 
tions had been so satisfactorily prosecuted, both at 
Yekatarinburg, and during our progress on the Ural, 
that nothing remained to delay our journey eastward. 
Our party was now reduced again to its original num- 
ber, as we were obliged to part with the attendant 
who had joined us at Kasan (see p. 158.), in conse- 
quence of a spinal disease, which had returned upon 
him during the latter part of our fatiguing excursion 
on the Ural. The violent and unceasing jerking of 
the tilegas on the log-ways, is said, not only to 
bring on a complete paralysis of the mental faculties 


* Strahlenberg, Nord und Oestlicher Theil von Europa und Asien, 
p. 306.; and Sibirskyi Vestnik, 1820, part ii. 

T Philosoph. Transact. 1714. : 

} G. Spasski, De Antiquis quibusdam Sculpturis et Inscriptionibus in 
Sibiria repertis. Petropoli, 1822. 
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of the Russian postillions in a few years, but is so 
frequently attended with results similar to the above, 
as to have obtained for these roads the name of spine- 
crushers (spinulomayushchie). 

Upon applying at the sale-rooms of Yekaterinburg 
for winter covering for our feet, we were recom- 
mended to dust the inside of our boots with powdered 
quick-lime; so that the increased action of the skin 
might counteract the effects of the cold. 

October 1.—We started at three o’clock, P. M., and 
had heavy rain all the way to Bielaiskaya, seventy- 
four versts distant. The route to Tobolsk turns 
southward from the Shartash lakes at this point; 
and still we discovered a prolongation of the granite 
seam that borders them, at a distance of six versts 
from this station. The country here is without trees: 
but well cultivated near the villages. As evening 
came on, the lights of pine splints (luchinki) were 
visible in the houses a great way off. The chamber 
of the postmaster at Dielaiskaya was divided into 
several compartments, with curtains; and its nu- 
merous occupants shared the floor with the travellers 
during the night. 

October 2.— This day’s journey was 122 versts 
from Bielaiskaya to Sugat. The first part of our road 
was turf, underlain, perhaps, by a continuation of 
the rock. The woods on this damp level were entirely 
of birch; and we saw people planting young trees of 
the same kind, in a double row, on each side of the way. 
Fifty versts brought us to the Puishma. Here the 
Uralian rock-formation had disappeared: the right 
bank ‘of the river was flat; the left higher, elevated 
about eight fathoms, by earth deposited by the floods. 
This is a remarkable circumstance, which distinguishes 
the eastern slope of the Ural from the western: on 
the west we encounter floetz rocks, of the older form- 
ations, extending nearly 300 miles from the central 
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ridge, and at a considerable elevation above the sca; 
but on this side, we have the primitive rocks of Ye- 
katerinburg, nearly vertical in their stratification, 
though falling slightly to the west, and suddenly 
terminating upon a bed of alluvial earth. We might, 
however, find the floetz strata at a great depth, 
covered with this deposit, though protruding so far 
above it on the other side. 

The loamy soil, on the right bank of the Puishma, 
is well adapted for agricultural purposes, and is taken 
advantage of by the inhabitants of Kamuishlov, a 
little town just beyond the river. The stream, at 
Sugat, was so completely solidified by the frost, that 
every household was supplied with water from melted 
snow. 

October 3.— Hence to Tyumen the country is level 
and fertile; but the harvest was finished, and the 
birch trees leafless. The meteorological changes were 
such as we had experienced the week before. The 
atmosphere was bright and clear during the night 
and forenoon; about mid-day the evaporation of the 
dews formed piles of thick clouds; at sunset rain 
fell; and at eight o’clock, the smallest stars were 
visible. Mokrova, where we reached the Puishma 
again, is twenty-four versts from Sugat, and on the 
borders of the government of Tobolsk. 

We were almost startled, in the evenings, by the 
luminous phosphoric appearance of the rotten wood: 
we had hardly entered the town, when we were com- 
pelled €o take up our quarters in the factory of the 
Russian-American company, to whose agent we had 
despatched our letters from M. Prokofiev by a tra- 
veller who had preceded us. | : 

We here witnessed a combination of the most 
primitive simplicity of manners with the possession 
of considerable wealth. The dignified appearance of 
our new entertainer was heightened by the plainnesg_ 
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of his national costume, and his long white beard. 
The walls of his apartments, as well as the furniture, 
were ornamented with designs and paintings from 
Tagilsk. His house was of stone, surrounded by the 
warehouses containing, among other valuables, a 
supply of tea, which afforded us a most agreeable 
refreshment upon our arrival. We shall reserve our 
account of the nature of the intercourse maintained 
between China and Europe by the agents of. the 
Russian-American Company for a future occasion. 

October 4.—The back part of our house (one of 
the three stone buildings in Tyumen) overlooks the 
steep bank of the Tura. The level of the river is 
twice as far below the plain here as that of the 
Puishma at Kamuishlov; a proof how rapidly the 
water level sinks as we leave the Ural. The soil of 
this alluvial tract is a yellowish mica, minutely 
powdered, totally free from quartz, and unctuous to 
the feel; so homogeneous, that there is not the 
slightest separation visible in its mass, even where 
the declivity is upwards of 100 feet high. Some 
gold is obtained, but in small quantity, from the 
high banks of the river at Tyumen, which may be 
looked upon as a proof that the pulverised earth has 
been washed from the Ural. 

Luxuriant meadows, and beyond these the dark 
surface of well-cultivated fields, constitute the land- 

scape on the left bank of the Tura. We have already 
noticed a similar constitution of the country on the 
Oder ; except that the difference of level between the 
plains, on either side of the river, is greater here; as 
well as the extent of land upon the left bank, which 
receives the fertilising deposit from the Tura. 

A market, held in the most populous quarter of 
the town, beyond the Tyumenka, was now to us not 
only. a novel, but most interesting, sight. Two 
thirds of the traders were Tatars; wooden utensils, 
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of all sorts, were the chief articles of traffic: peasant 
cars, quite new and complete, were offered at four 
roobles; with pails, troughs, and scoops at corre- 
sponding prices. 

There was a large supply of limebast too, and 
mats and cordage made of it. We had not expected 
to find this tree flourishing here; but it grows on 
the banks of the Linden-sea (Lipovoe ozero*), in 
lat. 57° 2’, forty versts from Tyumen. On the other 
side of Tyumen, this tree is never found northward 
of 56°, except at the sources of the rivers from the 
Tobol to the Tom; so that the Russians in Siberia 
have given up the custom of using the bast for shoes 
or sandals, and adopted the leathern ones worn by 
the natives. The efforts made to check the destruc- 
tion of the trees, in European Russia, by the intro- 
duction of leather, have hitherto proved abortive. 

The fish-market was plentifully supplied: we par- 
ticularly remarked a species of salmon, unknown in 
Europe, and called here the nelma (Salmo Leuc- 
ichthys Giildenstadt; S. Nelma Pallas), and great 
quantities of the roe, in wooden vessels. This is 
white and small in grain, and sold fresh: it is not 
salted till required for use. These roes and thin 
slices of the flesh are deemed by the Russians more 
delicious when raw than cooked, and are eaten as pro- 
vocatives of appetite. Later experience taught us how 
much the influence of the cold tends to favour the 
adoption of raw animal food; so much so, that it 
hardiy requires the addition of salt: in fact, during 
the intense frost, the raw flesh even of warm-blooded 
animals loses its ‘repulsive qualities. 

The burghers of this town have a great appearance 
of prosperity: they have handsome equipages, and 
even a billiard-room i in one of the hotels. 


* From dipa, a linden, or lime tree; and ozero, a lake, Russ. 
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The Archimandrite of the church was a native of 
Little Russia, and justified, by his lively wit, the cha- 
racter which his countrymen enjoy. One of our 
most intelligent acquaintances was M. Sosipater Silin, 
a native of Surgut (on the Middle Obi, in lat. 61° 2’), 
and settled as a merchant, at Tyumen. From him 
we learned, that the hunting of the beaver is a pro- 
fitable occupation at Surgut; but that the lower 
strata of the earth are not frozen there the whole 
year round, though such may occur at Beresov, in 
63° 57’. The fishers and hunters from the north are 
obliged to procure all the vegetable productions they 
consume from Tyumen. 

This city is, to this day, called by the Tatars 
-Chingistora*, the city of Chingis, the name it was 
known by when some followers of the Mongolian Khan, 
Chingis, fixed their residence on the Tura. In 157], 
Yermak, with 500 of his followers, marched against 
the Tatar city of Isker, eastward of this place, near 
where Tobolsk now stands, as it had been chosen by 
the Khan Kuchum for his capital, instead of Chin- 
gistora. Yermak’s death saved the tribes upon the 
Tura from the conqueror of Isker; but in 1586, the 
Russians again appeared in the neighbourhood. Isker 
(called Sibir by the Rugsians), was now converted 
into a garrison merely, while the first Russian city in 
Asia was founded on the site of Chingistora. The 
origin of the name Tyumen is equally unknown with 
that of Sibir, both of which were then imposed by the 
Russians. 

Though the early settlers had lost their cattle and 
horses by disease, and though they were frequently 
harassed by the successors of Kuchum, who had joined 
themselves with the independent Kalmuks on the 
Upper Irtuish and Ishim, they still found themselves 


* From tora, the Tatar for a fortress. 
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sufficiently compensated for all their suffering by the 
fertility of the soil. The monks, who settled there in 
1616, never received any of that support which fell to 
the share of their brethren in Europe. The produce 
of their labour, however, was soon augmented by 
gifts of land ready prepared for seed by the inha- 
bitants; till, in a few years, their monastery became 
the richest in all Siberia. The fertility of the land 
at the mouth of the Nitsa has been already re- 
marked (see p. 253.); but it is a general observation, 
not only in the districts of Tyumen, but all through 
Western Siberia, that the most abundant crops of 
- corn are always gathcred from lands that have once 
been under forests. 

October 5.--For the 105 versts between Tyumen 
and Yujakova we found the forests thinned, and that 
the plough had been busy in the open fields round the 
villages. The inhabitants of this vicinity are mostly 
descendants of Russians, who settled here soon after 
the conquest, and are often distinguished from the 
later compulsory settlers by the appellation of old 
inhabitants (starozhiltsi). Even here, some direct 
acquaintance with the kingdoms of Europe is kept 
up by the conscripts, who are sometimes drawn, not 
only from Tobolsk, but from the most remote parts 
of Siberia. In the comfortable village of Pokrov 
(seventy-nine versts from Tyumen) we encountered 
a farmer, who had been with the Russian army in 
Prussia and France, and was now returned to enjoy 
his renown in his native place. Soldiers are not dis- 
charged till after twenty-eight years’ service; but 
those who do survive this term, find themselves in- 
demnified in some measure for early loss of friends 
by the consideration in which they are held by their 
simple countrymen. They become objects of pride 
to their own families, and of respect everywhere. 
They are conceded the place of honoux, under the 
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holy image (pod obrazom), and are always addressed 
by the title of master soldier (gospodin slujivui*). 

We saw great numbers of geese and swans, which 
were taking their flight towards the lakes in the 
southern part of the government of Tobolsk (lat. 55° 
and 56°), where they pass the latter end of autumn. 
Their winter retreat is in the Lake of Aral, or the Cas- 
pian Sea; but they are attracted, in going and re- 
turning, by the more luxuriant vegetation of the 
lakes in the steppes, where they are caught, and thus 
become a great source of profit to the surrounding 
tribes. Their importance, in the circles of Kurgan 
and Ishim, is recognised by the frequent occurrence 
of villages distinguished only by the prefix to their 
names, of lebyajoeya, or gusina derevnyaf, 12. é. 
Swanthorp or Goosethorp. 

In Yujakova, where we stopped for the night, we 
were present at a vecherinka (sce p. 272.), held on 
the Sunday evening. The singers (girls) were hud- 
dled together upon wooden benches, fixed to the walls 
of a badly lighted apartment; while the elderly men 
were mounted upon their palata, with their heads 
stretched out over its side. 

It was not long before we perceived that our pre- 
sence was an annoyance to the company; but it was 
not till some of the elder visitors began to declare 
their determination aloud, of retiring to some other 
place of meeting to escape dejilement, that we became 
sensible it was our smoking that had produced the 
commotion. We contrived, however, to soothe the 
irritation of those fanatical rascolniks by proper ex- 
planations; and a peace-offering of brandy completely 
restored the good humour of the party. Some young 


* Gospodin is equivalent to the French Monsieur, or Seigneur; and 
slujivui means, literally, one who has served (in the army). 
t Derevnya is the Russian for a village. 
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men now came in, and dancing began. The dance 
performed is known in European Russia as the kho- 
rovod, the name.being derived from the Greek yopos 
(choros), and the Russian vodit, to lead, and properly. 
meaning the persons, yopyyot (choragi) of the 
Greeks, — though now applied to their performance. 
The girls first began, with their hands joined, form- 
ing a circle, and swayed themselves from left to right, 
and again from right to left, keeping time with the 
varying measure of the chaunt (protyajnie pesni), in 
which all, spectators as well as dancers, joined ; till 
they broke off, in pairs, into a livelier movement, in 
which the pantomime was much more appropriate to 
the words of the accompaniment. The standing part 
of the chorus then formed a circle round the partners 
in the middle, who had begun the performance of the 
trepak*, known in Europe as the Kosak dance. One 
of these compositions I had never heard in European 
Russia, though it was perfectly illustrative of the 
popular taste. An izvoshchik (driver, or postillion, 
Russ.) was introduced next, describing, both by 
words and gesture, how many journeys he had made 
to town, and what presents he had brought to pro- 
pitiate his mistress. ‘The dancer here represents how 
he brought his offerings on a silver dish, placing it in 
her hands, and then retiring; and how the disdainful 
fair one not only rejects them all, but dashes them 
down at the feet of her suitor. Shoes, rings, rib- 
bons, and various other articles of female apparel, are 
enumerated by the choir, and are actually symbolised 
by a scarf, which the man lays on the shoulders of 
the girl, but which she tears off, and throws on the 
ground. After each act, the singers bespeak the 
sympathy of all tender-hearted people (dobruich 
lyudei) for the unfortunate lover; till, after another 


__™ Possibly from drepetat, to quiver, Russ. 
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and more successful journey, the silken whip is ac- 
cepted, as a pledge of future union, and the implied 
assent 1s ratified by a kiss. The Balalaika, which was 
often played by a young man, during the.dance, sup- 
plied an accompaniment to the chaunt. 

After making a magnetic observation, when mid- 
night was past, I found these simple festivities still 
at their height, and still conducted with the strictest 
decorum. : 

Long exposure to the damp night air rendered a 
night’s repose upon the palata of a comfortable pca- 
sant’s house far from disagreeable. In order to have 
the full benefit of the dry heat, the country people 
take off their upper clothing, and spread it under 
them. Where there is both izba and gornitsa in the 
house, the first is understood to mean a sort of cham- 
ber, furnished in the old fashion, with a sleeping- 
place, or palata; but the latter is without this, and 
only used during the day. The pegs of wood, fixed 
perpendicularly one above the other, which serve to 
conduct to those warm and elevated couches, are 
always to be found in the angle formed by the great 
stove and the wall of the chamber. 

October 6.— We travelled 100 versts from Yu- 
jakova to the village and stage of Kutarbitka. Among 
the drivers of our carriages we recognised the nimblest 
dancer of yesterday’s festival. Travelling on the road 
also seems to them rather pleasure than business, 
and partly with ever-varying, apposite addresses to 
the horses separately, always in rhyme, partly with 
songs of considerable length, they accompanied the 
alternate bounding of the rattling carriage. Words 
serve the Russian Yamshchik instead of the whip, 
which, in travelling, is never used. A mare he calls 
“ good woman” (sudaruina); a tired horse, he ad- 
dresses as starik, or “ old fellow;” collectively they 
are called “ little doves” (golubki); and then, one 
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after another, they are separately accosted with every 
endearing epithet; they are exhorted to be “ wide 
awake,” not to flag on the road which constantly 
grows shorter, but to bound without delay from hill 
to hill. | ) 

We rolled rapidly over the still remaining portion 
of the fertile flats of the Tura, as far as the bed of the 
Tobol, where it flows northwards, twenty versts from 
Yujakéva. Its further or right bank alone is high 
and steep, and on the declivity was to be scen again 
the fine sedimentary earth already observed at Ka- 
muishlov and Tyumen. Minute particles of black 
magnetic iron seem here to indicate more positively 
the Uralian talc formation, as the original starting 
point of this alluvium. 

Tatars occupy the villages which now follow; they 
furnish horses, too, for the post. Their wooden huts 
are wretched enough; yet one of the men who drove 
us, boasted with no little self-complacency, of the 
ancient nobility of his family. On the latter half of 
the way, we came to a wood in which the Siberian 
stone pine (P. cembra) predominated. Hitherto the 
country was quite destitute of wood, and laid ont for 
tillage. Close to the Tatar log-huts we saw always 
an ample area enclosed with a hedge, and into which 
the draft cattle were turned loose; and the drivers 
now showed their animation, as they were wont to do 
in the business of yoking, by cries of ‘‘ make haste to 
catch the horses.” 

October 7. — The two stages from Kutarbitka to 
Tobolsk, fifty-five versts, were performed without a 
stoppage, in six hours. The road, going over a per- 
fectly level tract, presented no difficulties, and yet the 
ground of this tract, liable to be softened by the floods 
or rains in the early summer, has a very bad reputa- 
tion. Even in the beginning of August, Kutarbitka 
is said to be surrounded by an impassable slough. 
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“Later information, respecting the extremely regular 
course of the weather in this region, agrees completely 
with what is here stated, and with our own observa- 
tions, for on an average of ten years, there were 
16°4 days of rain between the Ist of July and the 1st 
of August, while only eight take place from the 7th of 
September to the present date. 

Arable land, nearly destitute of wood, extended 
around us as far as the Russian village of Kardchina, 
twenty-six versts from Tobolsk; there pines and firs 
together (P. sylvestris and P. abies) began to form 
a wood. Within eight versts of the town, however, 
the view opens; one beholds with surprise, a steep 
and very considerable rampart of hills bounding the 
horizon from north to north-east, and on the declivity, 
at the top, a long row of lofty and white buildings,. 
above which rise the five pointed towers of more dis- 
tant monasteries and churches. Truly these palaces 
of Tobolsk tower in all the pride of dominion over 
the plains encircling them below. And the impres- 
sion which the place makes becomes stronger, when 
it is perceived that it is round the promontory or 
angular projection of the hills here formed, that the 
Irtuish, turning from its western course, winds north- 
wards to the ocean. 

Before we yet reached the left bank from the 
broadest and most southern arm of the Irtuish, we 
saw on the stems of the fine willows traces of inun- 
dation to a height of two feet. Although the floods 
in this river attain their greatest height about the 
middle of June, yet it was manifest that the overflow 
which we now recognised, had taken place while the 
ice was on the river, for the hard floating flakes of 
ice alone could have cut the bark of the trees so deep 
and so regularly in the same plane. 
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Asout two in the afternoon we crossed the chief 
arm of the river by a ferry; the water had a deep 
yellow colour from the fine earth of its bed which it 
disturbs, yet broke in white foam on the banks, and 
on the sides of the boat. In spite of gloomy and 
disagreeable weather, the Irtuish appeared the finest 
of ‘all the rivers hitherto seen, and the sight of it 
gave new life to the wish to follow its mighty waters 
to the sea, before winter should completely enchain 
them. From the ferry station one can survey the 
principal branch as far as the mouth of the Tobol, 
which is not far off, but lower down: the northerly 
course of the united streams is indieated only by the 
masts projecting above the banks. 

Proceeding along a log road, we ascended but little 
as far as the first houses of the lower town; and now, 
the broad river flat being crossed, it is perceived 
that a chasm or ravine, in the Chuvashian promon- 
tory, as it 1s called, leads up to the streets above. 

Our entry into the town was rendered still more 
memorable by a heavy fall of snow. It is probable 
that this was not only the first snow storm that we 
met with, but the first of the season here also, for 
our drivers seemed to take much pleasure in the 
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beautiful flakes, which they, in their usual sportive 
manner, denominated “ white flies.” | 

There are no such things as inns at Tobolsk, but 
strangers must either appeal to old bonds of hospi- 
tality, or else by means of the chief civil functionary 
or police-master, as he is called, they must make 
some new connection of that kind. In both cases, 
the term pogostity, to live as guest, is indifferently 
and with equal right applied, for the most needy 
Russian host, though he may indeed expect some 
remuneration, would yet be ashamed to demand it. 

We were received in the upper story of a well-built 
wooden house in the lower town, near the church of 
Christ’s nativity (réjdestvo Christévoe). Towards 
the street there was no opening but the windows, but 
the interior of the dwelling was reached from a court- 
yard, fenced round, and by a wooden staircase at- 
tached to the inner wall of the house. An open space 
beyond the yard could be recognised as a garden 
only by the way in which the earth was formed into 
beds. Of arborescent plants there are here absolutely 
none, but even of humble annuals, every vestige was 
already quite effaced from the ground. 

In Tobolsk was confirmed what our previous in- 
formation had taught us to regard as not unlikely. 
Our advance eastwards was put a stop to by the 
character of the weather, which seemed to the ex- 
perienced natives of this place to be announced by the 
firstlings of the ‘‘ white flies.” For in truth, univer- 
sally as it is admitted that the coldest part of the 
year is the most favourable for travelling in Siberia, 
yet, at the same time, all agree as to the difficulties 
which obstruct the movements of any kind of car- 
riage, so long as the struggle lasts between summer 
and winter. On account of the influence thus exer- 
cised on human intercourse, the Russians here habit- 
ually name this period of transition, as well as the 
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similar period at the close of winter, the vremena 
rasputya, that is, literally, ‘‘ the time of the unroading” 
(spoiling of the roads); and they have even formed 
the verb raspititsya, to be unroaded. It is the snow 
without continual frost, which in autumn so much 
obstructs wheel-carriages, while at the same time it 
does not allow the use of the sledge, and this natural 
obstruction is too powerful to be overcome by the 
stoical endurance of the Kak ni bud (see p. 89.). 
Unless compelled to move forward by the most urgent 
interests, the most expericnced Siberian travellers, 
the Russian merchants, are accustomed to await, at 
some convenient resting place, the hardening of the 
winter road. 

From the very beginning of my journey I had 
looked forward with much partiality to an excursion, 
separated from the expedition, from Tobolsk to the 
mouth of the Obi; and this wish was rendered more 
ardent by the observations made and the information 
obtained here. The views which we had formed at 
Yekaterinburg, respecting our magnetical observa- 
tions, were now fully corroborated ; and it became evi- 
dent that at every step we advanced eastwards, the 
intensity of the magnetic force continually increased, 
so that we found it at Tobolsk to be even greater 
than Sabine had observed it on the north coast of 
Spitzbergen. As we had now discovered new points 
comparatively far to the south of the same isodynamic 
lines, parts of which lie between Spitzbergen and the 
North cape, it was desirable that a journey along the 
Obi should determine more closely what course those 
lines take in connecting themselves with their branches 
curving south-eastwards. 

There was also the alluring prospect of enjoying, 
on the northern part of the Obi, the first undisturbed 
intercourse with the aboriginal possessors of the land, 
where they are little changed by foreign influence. 
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Scattered pieces of intelligence which we had obtained 
_at Bogoslovsk, from the reports of Voguls respecting 
the habitations of the Ostyaks and Samoyedes, re- 
ceived many accessions during the first days of our 
residence in Tobolsk; and the inducement grew 
stronger, to see with one’s own eyes the attractive 
scenes, the sketches of which were so frequently 
presented. 

{ was desirous, at first, to eeeiets at once the 
journey to Obdorsk by water, so as to be able to 
return to active life at the beginning of winter, which 
now threatened to arrest the movements of travellers, 
and also to be able to join MM. Hansteen and Due 
again in Tobolsk, so as to continue the journey in 
company with them, But the opinions of the inha- 
bitants of Tobolsk whom we consulted on the subject, 
were so much divided as to the practicability of a 
lengthened navigation at the present season, that the 
preparations for departure were frequently begun and 
as often broken off, until at last, on the 15th of Oc- 
tober, a report spread that travelling on the ice had 
begun in the lower part of the river. Some parti- 
culars respecting the last navigations of the year will 
be related hereafter. 

Through this change of circumstances we arrived 
at least at the satisfactory assurance that, by staying 
a little longer in Tobolsk, the essential conditions of 
an excursion to the north would be better established, 
for the winter, which, doubtless, gives to the polar 
regions of theearth the most pleasing of their varying 
aspects, would grow continually more pure. At 
the same time we had conceived more liking for the 
town and its vicinity, and accordingly many inter- 
esting labours were now undertaken, which required 
a longer residence. As to the climate of the place, 
very satisfactory results were obtained by working 
the observations of temperature and the winds, made 
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by Dr. Albert in Tobolsk for fifteen years, with true 
German perseverance. We became doubly desirous, 
therefore, of obtaining, during our stay, the, elements 
which were still wanting for the meteorological mo- 
nography, such as the connection between the di- 
rection of the wind and the atmospheric pressure, as 
well as a direct determination of the temperature of 
the ground by boring. The periodical variations of 
the magnetic force, both as to intensity and direction, 
were observed here, as at every other place where we 
stayed for any time. I recollected also, that M. Bessel, 
who perfected and presides over the astronomy of our 
age, expressed some doubt respecting the geographical 
position of Tobolsk, where Chappe D’Auteroche ob- 
served in 1761 the transit of Venus. It struck me 
that, perhaps, the determination of this point, carefully 
made anew, might contribute towards fixing with 
more certainty the unit of measure of our system, the 
distance of the sun from the earth. 

Some trials of boring which we made during the 
first days of our stay here, in the garden of our 
dwelling near the middle of the lower town, showed, 
at first, a black, unctuous, peat-like earth which, for 
six feet down, was only moist, while water stagnated 
lower down in the stratum to the depth of sixteen feet, 
and collected immediately in the holes. But, below 
the depth of sixteen feet begins again the dry, fine 
earth of Tyumen (see p. 308.), which, on the top of 
the hills of Tobolsk, occupies the surface. Thus it 
appears that the low flat, enclosed between the bend 
of the river and the steep side of the hills, underwent 
but a gradual change from bog to habitable ground. 
Creeks and canals still stretch inwards from the 
Irtuish, where it flows northwards, the only part of 
the river immediately bordered by the lower streets. 
The most considerable of these creeks lies close to the 
foot of the hill. Its mouth is sufficiently navigable - 
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to serve as a harbour for the river-craft. A bridge on 
piles near the middle of the lower town, leads across 
it to the ravine ascending the Chuvashian promontory; 
but further east, it is lost in fens, from which, during 
the floods, a second drain, also above the landing- 
place of the ferry, extends to the Irtuish. 

The Bazaar, with ample out-buildings. and sur- 
rounded by a market-place, stands on the left bank of 
the harbour, between it’and the great river. In the 
market-place- are the council-house and some other 
public offices. But, further south up the river, the 
best situations on the Irtuish are occupied by the 
most important of the public buildings, the wooden 
houses of sailors and fishermen, however, being 
mingled with them, while in the middle of the town 
no one would suspect the vicinity of the water. In 
the grand row along the river are the houses and 
yards of the post-office, erected on a colossal scale 
proportioned to the immense extent of that circle of 
communication, the centre of which is here; then, 
after some wooden buildings, follow the walls of a 
convent destroyed by fire, portions of which have 
been repaired and converted into an hospital and 
poor-house. After this comes the house of the go- 
vernor-general of Siberia, the grand facades of which 
call to mind the tasteful simplicity which charac- 
terises the modern architecture of Huropean Russia. 
A long row of cannon in good condition, which point 
towards the open market-place on the land side, have 
hitherto served only for ornament. Yet in Tobolsk, 
as the centre of Western Siberia, a corps of artillery, 
which is distributed along the frontiers, has its head 
quarters ; and they seem more than sufficient for the 
protection of the country so long as the plan is to 
maintain the southern frontiers, and not to extend 
them. 

- Several broad roads with log-ways in the middle 
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and on the sides, lead from the river eastwards, and 
are crossed at. right angles by similar roads running 
parallel with the stream. Churches of stone and 
little chapels stand generally at the cross-ways, where 
markets are often held in the open spaces. In this 
part of the town are to be seen only wooden houses ; 
but there is something very striking in the difference, 
even externally, between the comfortable dwellings 
and the subordinate buildings, which, with the yard 
and wooden fence encircling all, constitute the home- 
stead. A more intimate acquaintance with the in- 
habitants of Tobolsk taught us to recognise, in this 
seclusion, ampleness of plan and independence of 
establishment, an essential feature in their mode of 
life. Here the great confederation of a town must, 
of necessity, fall asunder into small and independent 
circles. Although no citizen of Tobolsk possesses 
serfs, yet nobody has any difficulty in getting do- 
mestics fully as much subservient to him, in fact, 
who, seeing that their own efforts and possessions are 
not sufficient for their support in the season of want, 
are ready to attach themselves to & comfortable 
household, and to purchase by their services a refuge 
from care and suffering. They are, for the most part, 
solitary Russian exiles, or Kirgis, driven here by the 
vicissitudes of fortune, who attach themselves as 
servants to families in Tobolsk. They often marry, 
and yet remain cheerfully in the house of the master 
whom they have chosen. 

It may have been the persuasion, which here rapidly 
acquires strength, that the local peculiarities of social 
life are strictly natural, and founded on necessity 
arising out of the climate, which rendered every 
acquaintance with a new circle of the inhabitants 
of Tobolsk a source of the most tranquillising and 
soothing impressions. And, indeed, now, as winter 
was beginning, we felt, for the first time in Russia, 
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almost a wish to remain still. It is agreeable to ob- 
serve how much to the purpose are the preparations 
-made for the coming contest with the elements; how, 
‘surrounded with an ample stock of provisions, and 
between the walls of his warm house, every one 
seems certain beforehand of victory; and there seems 
nothing left for him to wish, unless that the snow 
would cut off his home more absolutely from the rest 
of the world, and that wintry storms, beating in vain 
against his secure bulwarks, would afford him the 
pleasure of a strong contrast. The physical pleasure 
which the bears, and still more the gregarious bur- 
rowing animals, may be supposed to feel when the 
snow first covers up their retreats, may perhaps be 
united with the nobler charms of solitude, to give the 
town-life of Tobolsk its peculiar agreeable character. 

Here, one clearly discerns, for the first time, in the 
Russians, a singular mixture of indolent shunning of 
labour with the most energetic efforts of mind and 
body to satisfy the chief necessities. Acuteness and 
vigour of mind are exerted, in order that he who 
makes the effort may be able to return as soon: as 
possible to a state of assured rest, and the limit 
of care and forethought is, at the utmost, a year. 
As to the continual perfecting of the physical and 
intellectual condition of the individual, it is never 
thought of, since every new period brings back the 
same cares which filled the preceding one, and exer- 
cises and develops the old energies which were just 
sufficient for the purpose. The chief attention of the 
inhabitants of Tobolsk is devoted to sustenance and 
to warmth : it must not, therefore, be thought extra- 
ordinary if, in a description of that town, the subjects 
of food and clothing be much enlarged on, as on the 
choice and mode of procuring these depends many 
a peculiarity of the land and its inhabitants, 

Our occupations, during the first few days after 
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our arrival, kept us chiefly in the lower part of To- 
bolsk, and some time elapsed before pressing invita- 
tions induced us to ascend to the older streets on the 
hills, the distinguishing character of which shall be’ 
related hereafter. 

We found in the Governor-general, Velyaminov, from 
the first moment of our acquaintance with him, not 
only a friendly inclination to favour every detail of our 
plans, but from social intercourse with him also, we 
derived a rich store of various information. He had 
been very recently sent from the happy valleys of 
Georgia, on the fertile southern slopes of Caucasus, to 
the plains of Tobolsk and the cold bank of the Irtuish ; 
and at both points of the empire, in themselves 
equally interesting, an innate spirit of inquiry, as 
well as a sense of official duty, impelled him to pene- 
trate into the peculiarities of the land and its inhabit- 
ants. Of the other Government officers also, a great 
many had but recently arrived from the southern 
provinces, and they often talked of the fiery Georgian 
wines, which have been very lately found capable, 
with better management, of bearing the carriage to 
Northern Russia, of the famed steel arms of that 
country, as well as of the combats between the 
spirited, inflexible Circassians, and the smart, dex- 
terous Don Kosaks; and they made comparisons 
between Caucasus and the country round Tobolsk, 
where Russian hardihood had to contend with stern 
nature and not with human passions; they touched, 
also, on the importance of the river navigation, and 
of the fisheries of the Irtuish; of the trade with the 
good-natured inhabitants of the north, —the Ostyaks, 
—and of the very scanty information possessed in 
Tobolsk, respecting the manners and modes of think- 
ing of those peaceable Ichthyophagi. They expressed 
their hopes that the limits of agriculture, northwards: 
of Tobolsk, would be much extended, and looked for- 
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ward to the return of a survey#r, who had gone by 
water the preceding week to Beresov to survey and 
lay out for the Russian traders settled there a piece 
of ground for tillage. 

The ferry of the Irtuish is big with fate for the 
numerous exiles who annually cross it, for it is this 
passage which is first considered as the symbol of 
political death ; but for others, also, it enjoys a much 
bruited importance, in consequence of the law which 
grants to every one who offers himself for public ser- 
vice in Siberia Proper, a step in promotion on cross- 
ing the Irtuish. Hence the passion of the Chinoliuhe, 
or love of rank, drives a crowd of officers annually 
from the capitals of the mother country to Tobolsk, 
and thence further into the interior of Siberia. For 
the enjoyment of the promised advantage, after their 
return home also, there is required only a three years’ 
residence in their solitary abodes; and, as the tem- 
perament and early acquired bent of character of 
this class, rarely allow of their relishing the peculiar 
pleasures of Siberian life, they seldom protract their 
stay beyond the required time. The land in which 
they are employed in regulating internal relations, 
and in endeavouring to contribute to the public wel- 
fare, is regarded by them, merely as a soldier regards 
his winter quarters in war, or a traveller his temporary 
resting place. 

For the proper management of affairs, therefore, 
an enlightened, earnest, and vigorous uprightness, 
such as characterises M. Velyaminov, would be ob- 
viously an indispensable requisite, if it were not that 
the influence of a troop of officials is here next to 
nothing ; for in Tobolsk, so simple are the lives, and 
so few the wants of the permanent inhabitants, that 
the Government seldom has an opportunity of med- 
dling with them. The business of the officers is con- 
fined to the collection of the Yasak, or tribute of furs, 
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which is levied only#n the aboriginal tribes; to the 
direction of -the post, and other institutions of public 
utility. Here the class of Russians who wear uni- 
form, appear in some measure to be only a kind of 
memorial of the mother-country ; for the patriarchal 
forms of free republics still prevail, as well for re- 
ciprocal intercourse, as for the internal management 
of families. Every one gains something, either by 
drawing upon nature, or by trade, or, as is more 
commonly the case, by both together. We have often 
heard it said in Russia by well-informed men, that 
Catherine had once a particular fancy for the project 
of giving Siberia a constitution like that of the North 
American States. Such a thought could have re- 
sulted only from a thorough comprchension of the 
country and its inhabitants; and so naturally adapted 
is it to their condition, that to make Siberia a re- 
public, little more would be requisite than to add the 
title to the present state of things. 

A most important portion of the constant popula- 
tion of ‘Tobolsk, and to us by far the most agreeable, 
is formed by families of German descent. They are 
numerous in the official class; and so decidedly does 
the influence of national temperament develop itself, 
that these always take pleasure in whatever cha- 
racterises Siberia, and but rarely, and unwillingly, 
change their homes for European Russia. The plea- 
surable hours which we spent in these peaceful circles, 
constantly led us to speak of the total difference be- 
tween the position of the Germans in St. Petersburg 
and those in Tobolsk. Here is no longer seen any 
trace of an effort. to adhere to the customs of the 
mother country; on the contrary, the strangers fol- 
low, with prudent flexibility, the example of the 
people among whom they have settled, and, like these, 
exert all their strength only to bring their riches 
‘closer round them. It is not easy to distinguish 
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between the household of a genuine Siberian family, 
and that of a German, but the mode of living of the 
Russian officer differs widely from both, for he strug- 
gles hard against frugal simplicity; and during his 
short sojourn here, clings with increased fondness to 
whatever luxury he still retains. 

It is only to the religious creed of their forefathers 
that the Germans have adhered steadfastly ; and it 
would appear even, that the return to primeval sim- 
plicity of. life, brought about by irresistible natural 
circumstances, has revived in them the piety also of 
the middle ages. It is, therefore, at first, the more 
surprising, that there does not exist here, as in the 
towns which we had already visited, any coolness or 
antipathy between the Russians and the Germans, 
although the former are as devotedly attached here as 
elsewhere to the Greek church. But under natural 
circumstances so stern, the material of life becomes so 
essential and engrossing, as to form a sufficient point 
of union for all who participate in the common cares. 
Besides, the people here —. at least in the town— are 
much more accustomed than the bulk of the com- 
munity in European Russia, to consider the earth as 
not being the exclusive property of the Sclavonians ; 
because either they were the most active-minded men, 
or those who had learned most from the vicissitudes 
of fortune, who being banished into Siberia, founded 
the families which are now looked up to as the most 
ancient and respectable; besides, there were among 
them at an early period, a number of foreigners, whose 
posterity, though outwardly changed completely into 
Russians, yet having imbibed, unconsciously perhaps, 
their fathers’ sentiments, are little disposed to nourish 
national antipathies. We were soon known among 
the people as the “new Germans;” and a report was 
spread that we had come to Tobolsk to look for Yer- 
mak’s golden armour. Our boring operations at- 
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different points of the town had probably given rise to 
this rumour. 

With southern winds, several heavy falls of snow 
had taken place up to the 9th of October. Then the 
wind blew from the north for a few hours; and in the 
course of the three following days, the barometer con- 
tinually rising, the wind shifted from N. W. to W., 
then to 5. W., and so round again to the 8. Heavy 
clouds now hung low, and rain continued during the 
19th and 13th of October, till again the wind changed 
from 8. to N., and then, at length, on the 14th of Oc: 
tober, when it was from the W., and the barometer 
moderately high, the clouds for the first time dis- 
persed. Currents of air from the E. were observed 
only temporarily and in gusts, just before the west 
wind set in. 

It was on the 15th of October, therefore, imme- 
diately after sunset, that we first began to observe the 
stars, in order to determine the geographical position 
of the place. The yard behind our dwelling, close 
to the church Rojdestvo, where we had already com- 
pleted our magnetic observations, was now also se- 
lected, in the first instance, for our geographical deter- 
minations, although we had little hope that we could, 
from this point, draw any conclusions respecting the 

observatory of Chappe, the site of which it was so 
desirable for astronomical purposes to ascertain. ‘To 
make this out, we were not sparing of anxious in- 
quiries; but no one whom we met with could give us 
any account of the matter. We were referred at last 
to a MS. chronicle of Tobolsk, the only one which 
escaped the fire that destroyed the lower town in 
1787. A Russian citizen wrote this register, with. 
the name of lyetopis, or Annals, proposing to cha- 
racterise every year by at least one event of import- 
ance. . The march through the town, of the crews 
under eee s command, who were to navigate and 
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explore the sea of Okhotsk, was related very circum- 
stantially, and even individual members of the ex- 
pedition, who had spent some time in Tobolsk, were 
mentioned by name. Before all others is named the 
kind-hearted Steller, who was universally regarded in 
Siberia with the same love and respect that were felt 
towards him by the learned in Europe. As to the 
objects of our inquiry, however, we learned nothing ; 
for, although some events of 1761 are recounted, in 
the last page of the part which is extant, yet there 
is not a word in it respecting the transit of Venus, or 
Chappe’s arrival in Tobolsk. Whether it was that 
so incomprehensible an event as the establishment of 
an observatory, and the erection of mysterious instru- 
ments, made the author feel disgusted with the his- 
torian’s task, or whether death interrupted his labours, 
remains undecided. 

October 16—23.—In the spacious market-place 
before our dwelling, was to be seen every morning a 
numerous assemblage of the inhabitants of the ad- 
joining country. There were Russian peasants, and, 
less frequently, Tatars, who supplied the town with 
the productions of the soil. The waggons, laden 
with hay and wood for fuel, were now the most 
numerous. At this time of the year, kitchen vege- 
tables are rarely -brought to market; and a good 
stock of fermented cabbage (sowerkrout) is to the 
townspeople indispensable. The pickling of vege- 
tables and fruits does not seem to be very usual here ; 
and it is only on feast-days and great occasions, or at 
the tables of the rich, that one sees, besides kale, a 
few other vegetables which are kept from the summer 
in cold cellars. The most esteemed of these is a 
very aromatic, yellow, conical root, measuring four or 
five inches in its greatest diameter. It is seldom that 
even beef is brought into the town at this season ; but 
every one has either a sufficient. stock of it already, 
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or else he buys 1t of the flesh-dealers in the Gdstinoi 
dvor, or bazaar, who obtain by barter in summer from 
the inhabitants of the southern government, and 
especially from the Kirgis, whole herds of cattle, the 
flesh of which they store in ice cellars. Every house- 
hold is well provided with corn for the preparation of 
Quas ; and in a particular division of the bazaar, flour 
is the staple article of a constant trade. 

Round the buildings of the Géstinoi dvor, and in 
the open air, a great variety of wares are constantly 
offered for sale to the passers by, at the lowest price, 
by the poorer towns-people. They are chiefly articles 
of dress of cheap materials, made by the women of 
the humbler classes, and sold singly as opportunity 
allows. Stomachers, lined with fur, and fur collars, 
are purchased here eagerly by the country people. 
Hare skins, though exceedingly cheap, are much es- 
teemed for their warmth; but the summer skins, of 
as brown a colour as is usual in Germany, and which 
at this season were the prevailing kind, have little 
value, as the hair does not hold; at a later season 
the white and durable winter skins grow abundant. 
Generally speaking, the snow-white furs of the winter 
hare, and the stone-fox (Canis lagopus, pesez, Russ.) 
appeared to be the especial favourites of women of 
the humble classes, and with these they always line 
and trim the neck and sleeves of the short jackets of 
light-blue Chinese cloth, which, under the names of 
tyelogréika and dushugréika, they wear over all. 

Men, too, particularly Kosaks and old soldiers, are 
to be seen in the same place, employed in similar 
dealings; retailing sometimes raw materials, some- 
times manufactured articles, which in the course of 
their travels they have picked up by barter with the 
aboriginal inhabitants. From these occasional dealers 
may be obtained, at a much cheaper rate than from 
the merchants of the Géstinoi dvor, the manifold 
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varieties of the reindeer-skin, together with complete 
suits of clothes made of them, in the Ostyak fashion ; 
swan’s down, also, and the blackish, glistening plumage 
of the Colymbus arcticus Linneus (Cepphus arcticus 
Pallas), and of other water-birds, which the richer 
town’s-people often use to cover their caps, as being 
at once waterproof and ornamental. 

Here, as in the more eastern parts of northern 
Asia, among the free Siberian-Russians, instead of 
the system of contracting for services, usual in the 
mother country, recourse is had to an avocation 
quite as shifting, and as various. This business is 
very significantly denoted in Siberia, by the term 
promuisi, a word hardly known in European Russia, 
which, exactly analogous in derivation to the Greek 
work rpouydem, signifies every kind of inventive and 
active care for the future. With the exception of 
agriculture, whatever assures an individual a branch 
of business, whether it be hunting or fishing, or the 
digging for precious minerals, or trade with the 
native tribes, comes under this denomination. Even 
the first Russian adventurers took a pride, and with 
good reason, in the new-found appellation of Pro- 
mutishleniki, or discoverers, as they dispersed them- 
selves, not without subtle intentions, through countries 
but little known to them, and occupied by aboriginal 
tribes who were their deadly enemies. Then they 
soon found either something profitable in the natural 
productions of the place, or employing all the arts of 
an engaging carriage, and the allurements of a trade 
at that time very confined, they at length won the 
confidence of the good-natured owners of the soil. 
They brought back with them not only rich presents, 
often contrary to all expectation, but it even some- 
times happened that they induced their new ac- 
quaintances to bring every year to the Russians in 
their neighbourhood, a quantity of valuable furs, to 
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them an easy task. The talent of the fathers has 
descended on the sons, and to this day the expression 
‘‘to find something out” (to discover some new art 
or resource) is the gencral watchword of all the men 
in Siberia, and, from its deep influence on their cha- 
racter, will be frequently referred to in the sequel of 
this narrative. In like manner the helplessness of a 
person wholly without ability, is expressed by saying 
that he is not capable of finding any thing out. : | 

It would be far from correct to translate the term 
préomuishlenik by freebooter, for in these frequent 
and usual expeditions into the country, no force nor 
proceeding of a hostile character was ‘ever had re- 
course to, nor is it ever done now; the unwearied 
and constant exercise of superior bodily strength is 
confined rather to the labours of industry; but in his 
intercourse with the natives, the prémuishlenik em- 
ploys only the peaceful arts of the trader. 

The men of Tobolsk engage with much heartiness 
in killing the wild-fowl, which is so numerous in the 
neighbourhood, that at this season partridges and 
heath-cock are ordinary food with all classes of the 
inhabitants. The large ptarmigan, also, becomes in 
the depth of winter extremely plentiful in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the town. But they, as well as 
the German pheasant (Tetrao tetrix), and the cock of 
the woods (T. urogallus), are brought at all seasons 
from the country of the Ostyaks further north. The 
universal enjoyment of. these and various other kinds 
of food, which in Europe are reserved for the most 
part for the favourites of fortune (@ xal paxapss 
moféovor), cannot fail to remind one of the opinion 
asserted by Paulus Jovius, who, already in the mid-. 
dle of the sixteenth century, speaking of what he had 
himself witnessed, maintained that the Russian people 
lived not, so much in elaborate elegance as in the 
richest superfluity, for their tables were always sup- 
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plied, and at the most trifling cost, with kinds of food 
which none but the most luxurious and prodigal 
among us ever thought of procuring.* What he 
said then of Russia in reference to game, which in 
western Europe at that time appears to have been - 
already the exclusive property of privileged grandees, 
as well as to the abundance of fine fish in the rivers, 
is a fair picture of the ordinary resources of Tobolsk 
at the present day. 

Swan’s flesh is rarely eaten in Tobolsk, unless 
salted, and on that account it is but little esteemed. 
It is obtained in this state from the Russian settlers 
along the Irtuish and Obi, who, in autumn, stretch 
nets on the side of the stream, in places where they 
have cleared away the wood, and then, rowing down 
in foggy weather, they drive the swans and flocks of 
other water-fowl into these snares. They throw the 
enormous stock of game thus procured into pits care- 
lessly dug near the banks of the river, and have re- 
course to it in time of want, not being over nice if it 
be somewhat tainted. A few who are more stirring 
and thrifty salt the palatable food, and carry it to the 
towns at some distance. In like manner, the eggs of 
several kinds of duck are sold in Tobolsk for a mere 
trifle, yet not in such abundance as totally to sup- 
plant domestic poultry; for the latter are taken great 
care of during the winter, and are often kept even 
in the warmed rooms of the house. For preserving 
the eggs of wild fowl, the people here want the effec- 
tual means which the Russians on the Eastern Sea 
derive from the whale fat. 

At the feasts which our friends in Tobolsk gave on 
several occasions, either, as was generally the case, by 
way of religious celebrations, or else to commemorate 


* Pauli Jovii de legat. Basilii magni Princip. Moscov., ad Clementem 
VIL Pontific. Max. liber, in Comment. rer. Moscov. p. 170. 
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some public or private event, the direct influence of 
the church upon the kitchen was very manifest ; for, 
in order to represent the superstitious meat, or pirdg 
(from pir, a festival), exactly according to the dietetic 
prescriptions generally accepted, the most curious 
variety of vegetable and animal ingredients were in- 
closed in dough, of different degrees of fineness. The 
correct and orthodox preparation of this chief viand 
seemed to satisfy the consciences of the faithful, and 
they did not stickle much about the other dishes, of 
which, indeed, they ate less. Along with the usual 
berry wines, good Ituropean wines, also, are generally 
to be had here, of which the stronger, and conse- 
quently the most easily preserved from the frost, are 
brought here on sledges, and so undergo much less 
enhancement of price than other liquors lable to 
congelation. 

The resources for the table furnished by the trade 
with Southern Asia, are, from long usage, become so in- 
dispensable, that they are looked upon as if they were 
the produce of the country. The most important of 
all is tea, — a comfort which no townsman 1s willing 
to relinquish. The Bdnyi, or vapour baths, them- 
selves are not more sure of being included in the 
house furniture, of even the most frugal, than the 
pewter tea-pots, known in Russia by the name of 
Samavar, or self-boilers. Perhaps an instinctive sense 
of the beneficial character of whatever tends in this 
climate to promote perspiration, prompts to both 
kinds of indulgence ; but, while the energetic vapour 
baths are here used but once a week, tea is taken at 
least twice a day; and in summer, as well as winter, 
the family assemble at certain hours for that purpose. 
Among the middle classes, the family and servants 
take tea together. Otherwise, there is sure to be 
a samavar in the izba, or servants’ apartment. In 
the evenings, and on festive occasions, conserves of 
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various kinds are served with the tea, after the Chinese 
fashion. In the first place, there is the nut of the 
stone pine or Cembro nut, a Siberian production ; 
then a great number of fruits from Southern Russia 
in Europe, prepared in Chinese sugar (ledinez, ice- 
like, from lied, ice), and which are carried here, under 
the name of Varénia (confection), in the course of a 
very active and constant trade. The fruits of Bok- 
hara (see p. 145.), as, for example, the Uruk, are here 
dressed as vegetables. 

The elevation of the ground in the upper town, on 
the hills, we determined, by means of our barometer, 
to be 215 feet above our dwelling, or 240 feet above 
the Irtuish. The way up leads in a deep cutting 
between two high walls of earth, and is closed above 
by a stone gateway with double gates. This work is 
said to have been executed by the Swedish prisoners 
of war, whose fate was decided at the battle. of 
Pultava. 

Lateral paths along the slope of the hill conduct 
to deeply excavated and vaulted caverns, which are 
now closed with iron gratings, and are used by the 
merchants as storehouses. It is not unlikely that 
many of them were originally the dwellings of monks 
and hermits. Above, on the edge of the hill, we had 
now a nearer view of the ancient and most stately of 
the stone buildings which, from a distance, had given 
the hill so conspicuous an appearance. 

On the right, as we advance,-is seen the abode 
of the ecclesiastical ruler; for adjacent to the great 
cathedral church, with its five roundish cupolas and 
a belfry full as high as the hills of Tobolsk, and 
to several smaller convent churches, lies the wide 
area. or court which surrounds the palace of the 
Archieriii, or Archbishop of the western half of 
Siberia. The roundish windowed domes of the 
churches seem to indicate Byzantine models. The chief 
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tower always rises on the eastern side of the church ; 
and it would seem as if the scanty means at the 
architect’s disposal had conduced to purity of taste, 
for those grotesque decorations of the cupolas which 
make the towers of Moscow look like imitations of 
Mongolian buildings, are never seen here. 

In the court of the archbishop’s palace a well is 
sunk to the level of the Irtuish; and the walls 
inclosing the elevated part of the town show that 
there was a time when the inhabitants were intent 
on securing themselves against the enemies who 
lurked around. The old arsenal of Tobolsk lies 
between the most eastern church and the nearest 
adjacent part of the wall. 

On the left of the gateway formerly stood the 
house of the governor, which was destroyed by fire. 
These buildings of Tobolsk are all of brick; for the 
harder component parts of the carth’s crust are here 
utterly unknown; no stones or pebbles from the 
mountains having reached these plains, either by the 
rivers or by any other way. 

Several streets of handsome wooden houses run 
northwards, towards a trench and a high wall of 
earth, which, extending both on the right and the 
left, terminates on the one side at the stone walls of 
the town, and on the other at the steep slope of the 
hill. Churchyards extend from the interior of the 
town as far as the latter limit, towards boundless 
wastes; and in the furthest north-eastern angle lies 
the German burial ground, ornamented by a few trees 
and shrubs. ) 

We often walked northwards beyond the mound, 
on the edge of the declivity to the Irtuish, which is 
deeply furrowed by cross ravines. In these hollows 
some leafy bushes seek shelter from the wind; they 
but rarely reach the exposed upper surface, which is 
decked, however, by a number of annual plants pre- 
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ferring dry ground. They were at this time all dead, 
killed by causes of such sudden operation, that their 
forms still remained perfect. These remnants of ve- 
getation afford an ample store of nutriment to the 
larger kinds of game. Those sheltered places that 
are well covered with plants, and which favour the 
growth of bushes, are called by the Russians roshchi 
(or places grown upon, from rostity, to grow). The 
water oozing out at the surface of these slopes, perhaps 
helps to promote the arborescent vegetation ; and it 1s 
a place of this sort in the plain, which, under the 
name of Maryin shchel (or Mary’s glen), serves in 
summer as a rendezvous for the holiday folk of 
Tobolsk, particularly because the water which there 
issues forth, offers an advantage to tea-parties. 

Below the town, also, at the foot of the steep hill, 
the mighty waters of the Irtuish are constantly of a 
dark yellow colour, and broadly distinguished from 
the blackish water of the Tobol; which, visibly se- 
parate, even below the junction of the two rivers, 
forms a stripe towards the left bank of the great 
stream. Single fishing-boats were to be seen sailing 
with a strong wind down the river. 

The first hole which we bored, in order to de- 
termine the temperature of the ground at Tobolsk, 
near our residence in the lower town, had led us, as 
already related, through a soil filled with water; and 
even the last portion of the vertical opening, which 
was in itself dry, became soon filled with a slimy mud 
from above. Nevertheless, screwing the thermometer 
on the end of the auger, enclosed in a hollow iron 
cylinder, and packed round with substances the least 
capable of conducting heat, we forced it down through 
the boggy soil, to the deepest point of the hole. 
About noon, after having remained some time in the 
hole, the instrument oy drawn out quickly, showed 
a temperature of +2°R., that of the air being 
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4.9°5R., and, excepting as to the disturbing in- 
fluence which may have been exercised by the in- 
truding water, this experiment seems entitled to the 
fullest confidence. But we had to rejoice in the 
complete success of a second trial; for we bored in 
the perfectly dry soil on the hill, near where the fire 
had been, to the depth of 30:5 feet, and when, after 
letting the apparatus stand for five hours, we drew it 
up rapidly, we saw it quickly covered with aqueous 
vapour (the outer air having a temperature of 8° R.), 
and the thermometer remained for a long time un- 
changed at 1°°8 ht. 

The engineers of the roads who reside in Tobolsk, 
aided us most cheerfully in making these experiments, 
and stated many facts from their own experience, 
confirmatory of the results which we had obtained 
respecting the local temperature of the ground. Here, 
where a stratum of earth, under ordinary circum- 
stances as to the surface, and from 20 to 380 feet deep, 
has a temperature of only 1°°8R., the localities in 
which frozen ground occurs at a less depth, protected 
by strata refusing to conduct heat, are naturally much 
more numerous than at those points further west, 
of which we have already related something similar 
(see p. 258.). Even in the middle of summer, ice is 
often found here, in digging foundations for buildings, 
or drains for the rosda or raising the logs which 
form the roads. That such phenomena are much 

rarer at the end of autumn is here attributed to the 
operation of the summer rains and not to the in- 
creased temperature of the air, which penetrates the 
ground much more slowly. 

At the beginning of the week just passed over, the 
temperature at noon was from 9° to 10° R., a height 
obviously due to the clear skies which followed the 
south winds that brought. the rain. The next return 


of as seemed more decisive. On the evening of the 
7 2 
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19th October, after having observed successfully the 
passages of several stars with the transit instrument, 
we saw striped clouds (cirrostrati), suddenly formed 
at a great height, and a colourless ring appeared 
round the moon. Every thing indicated a change in 
the upper region of the atmosphere: in the night, the 
wooden ways in the street were covered with hoar- 
frost, and next day, there was a north-east wind with 
fog. At noon, too, the temperature of the air rose 
now no higher than + 3° R. 

(October 24—31.) <A religiously observed state 
holiday, which fell on the Sunday of this week, and 
excited a general commotion among those of the 
population who were imbued with European senti- 
ments, turned out by a very singular accident to be 
of permanent importance to us. The last news of 
the taking of the Turkish fortress, Varna, and the 
birthday of the emperor’s mother, were celebrated at 
the same time. The masses were performed by the 
high-priests in the head-church in the upper town, 
and the people received on their knees the bencdic- 
tion, which is rarely given so directly. They then as- 
sembled for the purpose of mutual congratulation, first 
in the archbishop’s palace, and afterwards in their 
own houses; beginning, however, according to estab- 
lished procedure, with the houses of the principal 
officers. Among the inhabitants of Tobolsk, whom 
this great solemnity drew for a moment from retire- 
ment, was a Swedish artillery-officer, eighty years 
of age, Colonel Kremer, the first, and indeed the only, 
‘person who was able to give us any satisfactory in- 
formation respecting the site of Chappe’s observatory, 
for he himself had some years before superintended 
the taking down of the tottering building. 

The next morning we proceeded with this vener- 
able guide to the most northern part of the mound 
in the upper town, where there is a toll-bar (sastdva) 
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on the road to Beresov, and then eastward along the 
mound, to the north-casternmost angle of the German 
burial ground. On the level surface of the mound 
in this place, we found indubitable traces of the 
classic edifice. Grave-like trenches, dug on the site 
of the old :walls, with fragments of the brick foun- 
dations lying in them, showed a square enclosure, in 
the middle of which a small quadrangular structure, 
of the same materials, could be recognised with cer- 
tainty as the foundation on which stood the quadrant 
used by Chappe. In a few years the possibility of 
making this discovery would have been at an end, for 
no one could here discern the remains of an observa- 
tory, ifthey were not pointed out by a surviving wit- 
ness of its existence. The following evening I spent 
some time in the German burial-grourid, in order to 
determine, by observations of the stars, the geo- 
graphical position of the interesting ruin, but was 
foiled by unfavourable weather. 

Another important event of this week was the 
arrival from Beresov of M. Fraulov, the traveller 
whom we had been expecting. He had come back, 
too, the whole way by water. Nay, he thought that 
it was not yet too late to attempt descending the 
river; for in case of the ice setting in, the journey might 
be continued without one’s own vehicle, in the dog- 
sledges of the Ostyaks. This is the plan followed by 
the last of the fish-dealers (ruibaki) who travel up 
from Beresov, and who usually complete half of the 
journey by water, and then cross with dogs to the 
nearest Russian settlement, where they hire larger 
sledges and stronger draught animals for their loads. 

We saw on the Irtuish the vessel in which M. 
Fraulov had performed his voyage. It was a. boat, 
such as those used here by the fishermen, and called 
Lodki, about thirty-five feet long, and fourteen wide, 
with a round. bottom. The after-part alone had a 
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fixed deck ; the rest being sheltered from the weather 
by strips of birch-bark, and with bast mats. The 
snow had now closed completely the several parts of 
this light roof. This boat having made its voyage, 
was offered for sale for fifteen roobles, and the boat- 
men, who were present, and who had been hired 
in the nearest places down the river from Tobolsk, 
advised me very urgently to seize this opportunity, 
and to begin the passage by water with them. But 
as the mean result of fifteen years’ observations gave 
us to understand, that in all probability the river 
near Tobolsk would be completely frozen over on the 
2d November, we concluded that nothing would be 
gained by embarking now. 

The navigation to Beresov, and the objects it pre- 
sented to notice, were now made the themes of our 
conversation. ‘There is a broad difference between 
the beds‘of the Irtuish and the Obi, in the look and 
the nature of the water; for the Irtuish retains its 
dark-yellow colour below Tobolsk, and its muddy 
water is hardly drinkable ; whereas the Obi, with a 
bottom of fine sand, is perfectly clear. Pebbles are 
not seen till below the junction of the two rivers. 
The chief characteristic of the landscape is the con- 
stant difference between the two banks, for the hills 
of Tobolsk continue without interruption, and of the 
same height, on the right of those descending the 
river, while the low tracts on the left have, dur- 
ing the floods, the appearance of immense lakes. 
Branches from the river then extend far into the 
land, and the inhabited places lie upon islands, in 
groves of poplars, alders, and willows. On the ele- 
vated bank are pine woods of remarkable beauty. 
None of the five kinds of pine which we mentioned 
when speaking of the Uralian forests are wanting, and 
the trunks are large enough for the masts of ships. 

_ As to the capabilities of the soil, which has never 
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been exhausted by cropping, the Russians settled 
between Tobolsk and Beresov have sufficient proof 
of it, since the seed of bread-corn has yielded them 
forty-fold. At Beresov, travellers from Tobolsk, who 
are pretty much accustomed to such phenomena, fre- 
quently wonder at the rapid progress of vegetation 
in the spring. In June the days there are warm, and 
the gherkins and turnips grow with extraordinary 
speed, and without suffering from the cold winds 
which often blow quite suddenly from the north. 
These rude changes are so keenly felt that the in- 
habitants of Beresov, during the hottest part of their 
summer, never lay aside their fur clothing. 

Without the aid of the wind a boat runs the 620 
miles of river-way, from Tobolsk to Beresov, in 190 
hours, nearly three and a quarter miles an hour; and, 
considering this speed, the facility of returning is 
doubly surprising. This is partly attributable to the 
north winds which prevail in summer and favour the 
navigation upwards, and partly to a remarkable pe- 
culiarity of the Irtuish and Obi; for, while the cur- 
rent runs with uniformity on the left and lower bank, 
there extends from every projecting hill (Russ. Muisi, 
i. €. promontory) on the other side, a counter cur- 
rent a long way up, in which the boatmen, on their 
return, always steer their course. It is probable 
that the projections of the hilly banks extend under 
water, and divide the bed of the stream into se- 
parate basins, in which are formed independent and 
counter movements. 
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EASY NAVIGATION TO BERESOV. — FORMATION OF THE SNOW-WAY. 
— NO WILPS IN TIIE LAND OF HORSES. — THE GOSTINI DVOR. -—~ 

-OHINESE GOODS. — BRICK-TEA. — YARKEND GOODS. — TRADE 
WITH BOKHARA AND THE SOUTH. — THE ROUTE TO TASHKEND. 
— THE RIVER CHOI. — TIGERS IN THE STEPPES. — LIMIT OF THE 
TAMARISC. ——- GREAT NEAT OF TASHKEND. — 1TS PRODUCE AND 
aU DESH — EXPORTS AND IMPORTS. 


On the 30th October, the streets of Tobolsk began to 
look more cheerful, and new life seemed awakened { in 
them, for a good snow-way had been formed, and 
there was now little danger of this agreeable state of 
things being disturbed in the vicinity of the town. 
Every one looked about him for a new, or a re- 
paired sledge; and from these first excursions we 
satisfied ourselves as to the pleasures of a length- 
ened winter journey. The Russian horses appeared 
far more stately and more fiery under the sledges, and 
the motion was more agreeable, as it was not attended 
with any noise. It is remarkable, that in a country, 
where the love of horses is so predominant, the use of 
the cracking whip of Western Europe is quite un- 
known. I never remember to have seen it, or to have 
heard it named in Russia. The bells on the yokes of 
the horses are made use of, in summer and winter, 
only on the high-roads; they are appropriated to 
travelling carriages: in the town, the only noises 
heard, are the yelling cries of tlre drivers following 
one another. 

The commercial hall, with its vicinity, was the 
constant scope of our sledge excursions; for itis a 
popular custom here to take the air under the covered 
ways of the shops, even without having any purchases 
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in view. In the construction of this Géstini dvor, 
the old custom of the mother country is still closely 
adhered to. The shops (lavki), standing under a 
common roof, surround a quadrangular court. In 
this are two similar buildings close to each other, one 
of which, without projecting porches, and the lower of 
the two, is intended for the trade in articles of food 
and other raw materials; while manufactured goods 
and foreign articles are kept in the larger building 
with covered porticoes. Both parts of the com- 
mercial hall of Tobolsk are of only one story, and 
built entirely of wood; and the larger division re- 
minded me forcibly of the building in St. Petersburg 
for the same objects. In these buildings artificial 
lighting and heating are not practicable, or, at least, 
not customary, and consequently the shops are shut 
soon after sunset. But even in the daytime it is 
very dark in the deep vaults, and one constantly 
hears experienced buyers requesting the shopkeepers 
to carry their goods to the light, at the outer edge of 
the covered way. It is not long since some shops, 
like the toyshops in St. Petersburg, have been opened 
here in the houses of some of the wealthier merchants, 
because many of the articles imported are injured by 
the cold of the Géstini dvor. 

We were much struck with the mixture in the 
commercial hall here, of Chinese with European manu- 
factured articles; for in one shop may be often seen 
the two kinds thrown together in such confusion, 
that, without a good deal of experience, it is impossible 
to tell the quarter of the globe which produced each 
article. For most matters of daily use, both re- 
sources are equally available; but in such cases the 
Siberians invariably give the preference to the Chinese 
goods, partly on account of their cheapness, partly 
from ancient habit. Thus, for example, cotton fabrics 
of various colours are, under the name of Kitaika 
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(that is, Chinese cloth), the favourite dress of the 
people ; and even in winter, for protecting their furs 
from the moisture, they find this Kitaika better than 
the woollen stuffs imported from the west. Still 
cheaper is another cotton fabric, generally blue, and 
known here by the Chinese name Dabu. Linen is 
received both from China and from Russia. The 
Siberian people use little of it from either quarter ; 
but those who follow European customs, say that the 
linen thread of Archangel is much stronger than that 
from the south. 

The Siberian women of the better classes constantly 
use two kinds of Chinese silken stuffs, the one called 
Fansa, white and of a light texture, the other Kanfa, 
very heavy and black. ‘These valuable stuffs are also 
eagerly bought by European visitors, because they 
are seldom seen west of the Ural, and at a far higher 
price. Here one can already perceive, that if the 
Siberian traders, who occasionally approach the marts 
of these precious manufactures, had only a little ac- 
quaintance with the wants of Western Europe, they 
might turn to a good account this part of the Russian 
trade. In like manncr, Chinese crape of singularly 
fine colours and texture, is always to be found in 
Tobolsk; but it is only just after their annual journeys 
that the merchants have it in any quantity, because 
this is one of the articles which, to use their own 
expression, they procure only to satisfy the curiosity 
of their customers. We saw here samples of many 
other productions of Chinese industry, which increase 
in quantity towards the east in the towns along the 
high road to Irkutsk. 

It is from Kiakhta, as the single fountain, that 
these genuine Chinese productions issue, but they 
reach Tobolsk only by what may be designated as a 
kind of cryptogamic connection of the traders here, 
with those settled in Tara, Tomsk, and Krasnoyarsk. 
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None but the wealthier merchants or their prikash- 
chiki travel as far as Irkutsk; but all employ in 
barter some of the furs prized by the Chinese, which 
they obtain in this neighbourhood by trade with the 
natives. The grand object of this journey is to obtain 
tea; and among the articles named above, the Nitaika 
also is found very profitable. After sutistying the 
demand at this place, the more valuable stock is sent 
forward to the market of Nijnei, together with the 
greater portion of the furs collected, for a small share 
and of an inferior description, are found sufficient for 
the Chinese trade. 

In the shops in Tobolsk we saw the brick tea, as it 
is called (Kirpichnui Chai), eagerly called for by the 
Tatars. These brick-shaped masses of leaves of various 
kinds, pressed and cemented, or, as it were, felted 
together, also come from China; and they probably 
constitute one of the most important articles of the 
trade of Tobolsk, as the Turcoman tribes inhabiting 
the country, far prefer the drink prepared from it to 
tca properly so called. The rich merchants of Siberia 
alone maintain, by sledges, a direct communication 
between Kiakhta and Nijnei; but the petty trade 
carried on in small circles, which are connected, how- 
ever, with one another, is essentially aided by the 
several portions of the system of river navigation, 
which extends uninterruptedly from Tobolsk, or even 
from Tyumen, to a point not above sixty miles from 
Kiakhta. The long voyages in summer on the rivers, 
give the traders an opportunity of bartering with 
the natives. 

Essentially different from the goods of Kiakhta are 
‘some articles which one hears offered for sale in the 
commercial hall of Tobolsk, under the common name 
of Yarkenskie tovari, goods of Yarken (Yarkend), the 
capital of the country named Little Bokharia, and 
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which is included in the dominions of China.* 
Among these, likewise, are cotton cloths, less ela- 
borately worked than those which come through 
Kiakhta from the east of China; but yet welcome 
to the Siberians, because they are not only cheaper 
but more durable than the others. They are brought 
from a country where the cotton is much cheaper and 
much stronger, when spun, than that used in Pekin. 
In the same class of merchandise are to be reckoned 
some fabrics of mixed cotton and silk, and calicocs 
printed with large, coloured patterns (in Russian, 
vuiboika), and, besides, one of the most indispensable 
articles of dress of all Russian men in the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, the kushak or sash used to keep the 
upper garment close round the hips, has the same 
distant origin; for the Yarken kushaks, which are 
made of the strongest cotton thread, blue and white, 
and are very handsome, cannot be matched for 
strength or cheapness by any thing brought from 
Isurope. 

At the same time, it is obviously owing to a loose 
way of speaking, and inaccurate extension of a phrase, 
that not only the articles above named, but a great 
many others, are entitled Yarken goods, for so they 
call the dricd fruits already mentioned, respecting 
which it 18 quite certain that they are brought to 
Kasan from Bokharia, properly so called, and from 
the vicinity of the town of Bokhara; and what are 
here called Yarken calicoes (vuiboiki) are known to 
be printed in Bokhara, the white webs required being 
obtained partly from Yarken, partly from Tashkend 
and Kokan.t 

ane confusion in the use of names by the mer- 


-* Yarken in lat. 39° N. and long. 18° 3’ E. of the meridian of Tobolsk, 
is 1260 geographical miles distant from the latter place. 

+ Eversmann, Reise &e. UJ ourney from Orenburg to Bokhara. Pane 
1823, p.77.) | 
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chants of Tobolsk, may be easily explained from the 
peculiar character of the trade by which they pro- 
cure these goods. They annually receive the Yarken 
goods, as they are called, close to the: southern 
boundary of the government of Tobolsk, in Petro- 
pavlovsk, on the Ishim, a place in the province of 
Omsk.* There, the most important business done 
consists in the purchase of immense droves of cattle, 
brought by the Kirgis; and the Siberian traders re- 
gard, as quite subordinate matters, the manufactures 
of the south brought directly to Petropavlovsk by 
caravans, or indirectly, and in greater quantity, by 
the Kirgis. The Tobolsk merchant pays with bread- 
corn, leather, and iron wares, not only for the cattle, 
but also for the manufactured goods ; and the immense 
quantity of wheat carried to Petropavlovsk, shows that 
the trade there is chiefly on account of the Kirgis, 
for they can grow corn only on a few spots of their 
territory, which are irrigated artificially, whereas the 
southern Khanats produce rice, wheat, and barley in 
abundance, and have no need of the Russian cerealia. 
The people who accompany the caravans of camels, 
which pass over the Kirgis steppe to Petropavlovsk, 
are partly natives of Bokhara and Armenians settled 
in that place; partly Russian Tatars, who have free 
access not only into Bokhara, and the Khanats of 
Kokan and Tashkend, but also to Yarken, in Chinese 
or Little Bokharia.t The last-named parties collect 


* The name of Omskaya Oblast (province of Omsk) is given to the 
tract, which, extending about 1200 versts from N.W. to S.E., and 350 
from N.E. to 8.W., extends beyond the military line formed by the 
Upper Irtuish. It is reckoned as belonging to Russia, although the 
wandering Kirgis, who are almost its only occupants, obey only their own 
sultans or chieftains, and are at peace or war with the Russians, according 
to circumstances. 

t M. Eversmann, during his residence in Bokhara in 1821, met with 
many Siberian Tatars, both among those who carried Russian goods 
direct from Orenburg, and among those also who were engaged in the 
earyae trade from Kashkar (in Chinese Bokharia), and from Kokan to. 
Rakhe roa | 
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Russian goods in Siberia, and with these they carry 
on barter at every inhabited place on their journey 
southwards, and back again; it is natural enough, 
therefore, that what they bring back should be of a 
very mixed origin. 

At several other points, and under closely similar 
circumstances, the Russians maintain an intercourse 
with the countries to the south; for instance, west 
of Petropavlovsk, in the government of Orenburg, at 
Orenburg, Orsk, and Troitsk; on the other side, or 
eastward, from the same place, in Semipalatinsk, and 
the fortress of Bukhtarminsk, both which places be- 
long to the lines of observation maintained against 
the Kirgis, by Kosak posts, in the government of 
Omsk along the Irtuish. These last-named places 
stand in the same relation to the government of 
Tomsk on the north, as Petropavlovsk does to -that 
of Tobolsk. All these places have this in common, 
that they are separated from the southern Khanats 
by an extensive tract occupied by Kirgis and abound- 
ing in cattle. What we had learned in Kasan and 

Yekaterinburg respecting the trade carried on at 
Orenburg and Troitsk, now grew more interesting as 
we obtained new points of comparison. 

The market of Orenburg has lost much of its ori- 
ginal importance, since the Bokharians have been 
allowed to go direct to Nijnei Novgorod: now the 
place is constantly spoken of, chiefly because all the 
caravans from Bokhara pass through it on their way 
to Europe. A few Russian merchants, also, are settled 
there, who find opportunities, during the transferring 
of the goods, which are brought there on camels, to 
the waggons, to make some purchases for the supply 
of that province. But, besides, the Kirgis in the 
neighbourhood bring goods to Orenburg at .all times 
of the year; not only cattle and horses, and the pro- 
duce of their own industry, but also Bokharian mer- 
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chandise, obtained from the caravans by way of toll, — 
and for which they were bound to give guidance and 
protection. In the autumn the Kirgis bring camels 
also to Orenburg for sale, because then the Bokharian 
caravans returning from the north, always want, for 
the carriage of the Russian goods, more of those ani- 
mals than they brought with them on their first 
arrival. 

The trade of Troitsk, also, has been sensibly affected 
by the removal of the limits formerly sct to the jour- 
neys of the Asiatics northwards; and those trains of 
from 800 to 2000 loaded camels which used formerly 
to arrive three times a-year from Bokhara, are now 
rarely scen there. The town is situate on the 
right bank of the little river Ai, which there forms 
the boundary towards the steppe of the free Kirgis, 
who consider themselves as belonging to the middle 
horde. On the opposite side of the river stands a 
quadrangular wooden bazaar. The shops (lavki) are’ 
described as being dark, and, like stalls in a stable, 
ranged close together under one roof, and receiving 
light only from the doors. The whole is divided 
equally by two rows of counters running across in 
the middle, and one of these halves is again sub. 
divided in like manner, so as to form two small qua- 
drangles. The undivided half is named from the 
business for which it is reserved—the Kirgis barter- 
hall: the other two divisions are called respectively, 
the Bokharian and the Russian halls. Two narrow 
gates give access to the building, the one leading into 
the open steppe, the other to the river and town. 

On the Kirgis side may be seen, in worn-out and 
ludicrously patched garments, the men riding upon 
camels and. horses, the women on saddled cows; and 
the piercing cries of the camels, which are obliged 
to kneel down to be unloaded, are heard continually.” 
The men are chiefly employed in selling the horses. 
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which they bring here in immense droves, and which 
are kept partly in a paling within the hall, partly 
turned out to graze in the steppe. The women, 
seated on the ground, on the felt mats of their tents 
(kibitki), carry on the retail trade, and reckon their 
money. The Bokharians, Tatars, and Bashkirs are 
said to deal fairly and peaceably with their brethren 
in religion, the Kirgis, and to find amusement in 
their peculiar loquacity. The contrast between the 
grave and circumspect demeanour of the Bokharian, 
sitting in his dark booth on the woilok cushion, 
waiting quietly for customers, and the savage boister- 
ousness of the Kirgis, is said to be very striking. 
These more civilised merchants are even there always 
clad in the rich long Khalat, while the greater 
number of the Kirgis go about in short jackets of 
horse skin with the hair on, or in ragged cloths, and 
with the most clownish air. 

The purchase of cattle for food, and of horses, is of 
great importance to the Russians; and the pressing 
yearly demand for draught animals, of which we 
heard so much in the works in the Northern Ural, 
is constantly met by the Kirgis supplics brought to 
Troitsk. Brown felt mats (véiloki) of the hair of 
camels, or of horned cattle, are also brought to Troitsk 
in great quantities by the Kirgis; and. in every Si- 
berian house, these are fully as important, especially 
in winter, as the bast mats imported from Eu- 
ropean Russia. The coarse carpets of sheep’s wool 
made by the Kirgis find also a sale in Siberia. It 
has been remarked, that the Kirgis of what is called 
the middle horde, who now frequent the market at” 
Troitsk, aye richer in cattle and its produce than 
those of tle little horde who live round Orenburg. 
~ We have already spoken of the yarn spun at Troitsk 
from the downy hair of the dromedary ; but, besides, 
some very thick fabrics of camel’s hair are brought 
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there by the Bokharians, and used for making the 
enduring coats called Asyami. In general it may be 
remarked, that all that is brought to Troitsk from 
southern Asia, whether directly by caravans, or cir- 
cuitously through the Kirgis, resembles in all respects 
the merchandise received at Orenburg from Bokhara 
exclusively. As to articles from eastern China, only 
a few silver coins occasionally find their way to 
Troitsk. 

The case is the same with Petropavlovsk and Semi- 
palatinsk. The most important trade remaining to 
them is that in cattle, between the Siberians and 
Kirgis, and though the caravans arriving at those 
places never come direct from Bokhara, but trom 
Tashkend and Kokan, and at times from Yarken out 
of Chinese Bokharia, nevertheless the merchandise 
which they bring always contains a large portion of 
goods from Bokhara, and the articles which in reality 
come from those Khanats differ from the productions 
of Great Bokharia much less than the goods of 
Kiakhta. The genuine productions of Mongolian 
industry come here but rarely and irregularly, and in 
these places the Siberians never buy either tea or 
kitaika. But the raw cotton also, which is brought 
from Bokhara to Orenburg in such large quantities, 
and the supply of which may possibly be much aug- 
mented to meet an increased demand, never reaches 
the more eastern seats of the trade with the Khanats, 
as in them purchases are made only for the wants of 
Siberia. Cattle for slaughter are alone brought to 
Petropavlovsk in quantities calculated for distant 
markets, for the tallow from the Kirgis sheep and 
cattle is melted in Tobolsk for export into European 
Russia, and hence it is that in summer beef is not 
very plentiful in that city, for the cattle are gener- 
ally slaughtered where they are bought. From these 
places has extended to Tobolsk the use of an ar- 
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ticle of food which is seinalasly serviceable during 
summer travels.. Mutton, finely minced, is rolled up 
into small balls and coated with flour paste, which 
keeps them untainted by air or moisture. Travellers 
carry these meat balls, which are called pilméni 
(perhaps from pility, to mince), in great bags, and 
dress them in the evening at the watch-fire, or season 
with them the Siberian peasant’s kale soup. 

The commercial intercourse here described, to- 
gether with the Russian embassies undertaken for the 
purpose of enlarging and securing it, have not only 
furnished a vivid and complete picture of the remark- 
able: steppes lying between Orenburg and Bokhara, 
as well as of the natural and political circumstances 
of Great Bokharia itself, but even the roads which 
lead through the territories of the Kirgis to the 
eastern Khanats of Tashkend and Kukanya, and the 
character of these countries, are all now perfectly 
well known in Siberia.* 

From Kokan to the Russian frontiers, or on the 
opposite course, the route always goes through Tash- 
kend. To the last-named capital there are two dis- 
tinct roads from the Kirgis lines; the first of which, 
beginning at Petropavlovsk on the Ishm, unites with 
the other at the mountain of Ak-tau (560 miles 
S. 20° E. from Petropavlovsk), and thence it takes a 
south-western direction. The travellers first cross 
the upper Ishm (about 240 miles from Petropavlovsk), 
and reckon from that to the small river Nura 195 
miles; from the Nura to the river Saruisu, 100 miles; 
and thence, passing by the mountain Ak-tau, to the 


* Eversmann, Journey from Orenburg to Bokhara. The city of 
Bokbara lies in lat. 39° 1’ N. and long. 3° 1’ W. of Tobolsk. The city 
of Tashkend lies in lat. 41° 9’ N., and 4° 1’ E. of the meridian of Tobolsk. 
The Khanat of Kokan, as it is ‘called in Europe, is invariably named 
Kukanya by the Siberian traders. The chief town of the same name is 
situate in lat. 40° 7’ N., and 3° 2’ E. of the meridian of Tobolsk, or "140 
-versts from Tashkend. ? 
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river Chui, 266 miles. If it be taken into considera- 
tion that the deviations from the straight line will 
probably vary at different times of the year, accord- 
ing as the caravans have recourse to the pools from 
the melted snows which collect at the feet of the 
mountains rising here and there abruptly from the 
steppes, these estimated distances will be found to 
accord sufficiently well with the latest Russian maps. 
It must be remarked, however, that the stream 
marked in the maps as an affluent of the Saruisu, and 
named the Yaryakshi, is considered by the caravan 
guides as the head of that river, and named by them 
accordingly. 

In order to shorten the way through the country 
of the Kirgis, which, besides being inhospitable in 
itself, is always dreaded from the predatory character 
of its inhabitants, the Russian travellers prefer going 
E.S.E. from Tobolsk, within the Siberian frontier, 
and up the Irtuish, to the frontier post of Semiyarsk 
(that is, the seven hills), in lat. 50° 8’ N. From that 
point the road to the hills of Ak-tau is reckoned at 
only 430 miles, including a considerable circuit to- 
wards the east, for the purpose of getting good water 
and grass for the horses. The way from Semiyarsk 
to Ak-tau is nearly in the same direction as the re- 
mainder of the way to Tashkend, whereas the cara- 
vans going from Petropavlovsk first go south-east- 
wards, and then on a sudden turn to the south-west. 

It appears from the accounts of Russian miners, 
who either accompanied caravans going to Tashkend, 
or wandered in these wilds for the purpose of explor- 
ing the country of the middle horde of the Kirgis, 
that a broad tract of mountain, with its stratified rocks 
generally striking to the E.S.E., extends from the 
meridian of Tobolsk, about 20 degrees further east. 
Under the first-mentioned of these meridians, this 
mountainous tract lies between the parallels of 53° 5’ 
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and 49° 9’; while fifteen degrees east of: Tobolsk, it is 
bounded by the parallels of 49° 5’ and 44° 5’. In the 
chain of hills on the northern side of these mountains 
are to be seen layers of the copper sandstone already 
spoken of; but while this rock always lies horizon- 
tally in the Ural, its strata are here much upheaved, 
and have an inclination of 40° to the north, a proof 
that these Kirgis mountain chains are of more recent 
origin than those of the Ural. Further to the south 
are found quartz-porphyry, jasper-breccias, and other 
quartzose rocks; then follows a limestone ridge of 
greater elevation, in the cross valleys of which are 
numerous caves filled with stalactites; mountains of 
clay slate, and finally granite in a narrow space, which 
includes the least rugged and conspicuous portions of 
the southern chain. The western continuation of 
the more elevated main chain is called by the Kirgis 
{Idigi Suirt, or, endless mountain; but towards the 
east, its different parts have different names, and 
among them is the Kurpetau, a mountain situate 
about 7° east of the meridian of Tobolsk. 

Between the hills on the northern borders of this 
tract and the limestone formation, there is a wide 
extent of plains. Through these flow that portion of 
the Ishm which lies east of the meridian of Tobolsk ; 
but the river Nura also, the lake Kurgaldjin, which 
receives the Nura, and the bed of the Kosakuch, which 
is filled with water onlyin the spring, and then unites 
the Nura to the upper Ishm, all stand in the same 
relation to the mountain system as the Ishm. A 
remarkable description is given of the appearances 
observable near the bed of the Tersekan, which flows 
from the more elevated and: southern chain to the val- 
ley in the middle. There can be no doubt that there 
was once a great lake round its bed. Rounded pebbles 
of quartz, jasper, chalcedony, and agates, form an ex- 
tensive deposit on both sides of the stream; there 
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now remain only a few small lakes, the waters of 
which are connected by small channels formed in the 
bed of gravel. 

Sixty miles up from the mouth of this stream are 
to be seen hills of accumulated coarse gravel from the 
southern mountains, in which saltish clay, marl, and 
gypsum are interspersed in layers. Round about lie, 
strewed over the plain, shells which clearly indicate 
that the ground was recently covered with water. 
In the plains lying within the mountains, the soil 1s 
always impregnated with salt, and it appears not im- 
probable, that the formation inclosing the copper 
sandstone, and which in the Ural also is always salt, 
is the cause of this phenomenon. Copper ores are 
met with very frequently, and even in the most re- 
cent stratified rocks of this mountain group. The 
Akhirit, or copper emerald, was first found by a ca- 
ravan from Tashkend in beds of grey marl, which 
seems to be of the same age as the copper sandstone. 
In the limestone, the copper ores seem to have been 
constantly the object of the Chudian miner’s labours ; 
and veins of copper, silver, and lead, have been 
brought to light by Russian miners, in the older beds 
of the southern chain. 

It is worthy of observation that, although an east- 
south-eastern strike predominates in this rocky district 
of the Kirgis territory, yet single mountain chains 
are to be met with, having a decided northern strike. 
In the tract between Orenburg and Bokhara, ranges 
of mountains, rising abruptly from the plain, have 
very frequently a northern direction; and it was the 
strike of the single formations, as well as their mine- 
ralogical character, which induced M. Eversmann to 
look upon those elevations as the southern conti- 
nuations of the Uralian system. But still more re- 
markable is it to find such phenomena here, at a 
much greater distance from the meridian of the Ural. 
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A chain, striking northwards, ‘extends between the 
rivers Akchi-kum and Kulan-itmes, which, after uniting, 
flow into the lake of Kurgaldjin, which is filled by 
the river Nura. M. Schangin has observed hornblend 
porphyry on the western slope of this anomalous 
range, and it is remarkable that this rock, so frequent 
in the Ural, is never found in that part of the Kirgis 
mountain system which strikes eastwards. ‘Towards 
the middle of these mountains is found granite in 
contact partly with amygdaloid and coarse Beno: 
merates, partly with clay-slate. 

Along the rivers of the middle plain, which contain 
but little water, the right bank is almost always 
higher, as well as drier and more barren, than the left. 
On the latter are to be scen at times, extensive and 
handsome thickets of Loniceras and of white and red 
roses; but the more elevated plains on the right of 
the rivers consist only of naked gravel, or clse they 
support Artemisias, some kinds of Atriplex, and 
Spier-bushes, which dwindle here, though they thrive 
well on the lakes in the southern part of the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk. A triticum and some other grasses 
may be constantly seen in these plains, withering 
even when in flower. On the places covered with 
efHorescent salts as with snow (Solonzi, from Sol, 
salt) grow a variety of Salicornias (Solyanki). i- 
berian trees are confined wholly to the mountains; 
but, in the middle plain, the forests of reeds sur- 
rounding the borders of the lakes supply the Kirgis 
with fuel, and serve for many purposes as a substitute 
for wood. On the spots from which the reeds have 
been cleared they sow wheat with advantage, while, 
for the irrigation of their other fields, they lead water 
in canals from the neighbouring mountains. 

The travellers who go from Semiyarsk to Tashkend 
turn at first towards the south-west, and proceed 
114 miles over a level steppe, on which fragments of 
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slate lie scattered under sand and clay. The ground 
here is extremely dry, and the wells dug by Kirgis at 
former encampments are eagerly sought for. The 
water of the little lakes which are met with is always 
bitter. Then a chain of hills is arrived at, called in 
that place Kukasluik, but in its prolongation further 
on, Bogdu. Trees of the pine kind, affording good 
timber, stand on these hills. Excellent springs are 
found among them, yet the vegetation consists only 
in clumps of bristle-grass on the moist spots, while 
the adjacent soil remains quite naked. Fine pastures 
are found on passing these hills, and are frequent 
along the fifty-two miles from Kukasluik, to a high 
range of mountains which is named Karkaralui, and 
further on, Kénkasluik. 

This high range stretches without interruption, 
westwards to the sources of the Nura, and thence 
constantly southwards, from the left bank of this river. 
Travellers follow its northern slope for 100 miles, 
because, in order to escape hostile attacks, they must 
have the permission and protection of a Kirgis Sultan, 
who encamps in summer on the Nura. Thick forests 
of fir, with birch and black poplar intermingled, 
adorn the summit of the rocky Karkaralui. They 
remind the traveller, for the last time, of the widely- 
spread Siberian woods, for from this place to Tash- 
kend, the total absence of any kind of wood is keenly 
felt. Bears inhabit the thickets of this mountain; as 
does the elk (Cervus Elaphus), which is not found in 
European Russia; and wild swine, which are very 
numerous in the high reeds bordering the rivers of 
the steppe, and spread from thence into the neigh- 
bouring forests, but not into central Siberia. Willows 
and poplars stand in the ravines between the mountains 
along the drains, cut by the Kirgis to lead the water 
to their fields. Notwithstanding the rugged outlines 
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of the Karkaralui, easy passes have been found in it, 
practicable for waggons. 7 

Beyond this group of mountains, the caravans con- 
stantly follow a south-south-western direction, in the 
first place 100 miles to the upper part of the Saruisu 
or yellow water, on which the Kirgis Sultan of the 
Taraklinsk tribe, belonging to the middle horde, 
resides in summer. From the extortions practised 
by this chieftain and the predatory assaults of his 
subjects, the Russian travellers are secured only by 
the excellence of their arms. He does not regard the 
escort of the Sultan living on the Nura, and is ever 
solicitous to prevent direct communication between 
the Russians and the people of Tashkend. 

In the same manner as the rivers hitherto met 
with,—as, for example, the Tyundyuk, an affluent of 
the Irtuish; the Talda and Nura, which fill the lakes 
of Valkhav and Kurgaldjin, — the Saruisu, also, can 
be always waded across without difficulty by men, 
horses, and camels, for in summer these rivers all 
contain but little water; and even in spring after the 
melting of the snow, the Saruisu has but a moderate 
body of water, and the width of its surface docs not 
then much exceed 100 feet. From the southern slope 
of the high mountains to the Saruisu, and thence 
again for 130 miles the road goes through a country 
of low hills and totally destitute of wood. Water fit 
to drink is obtained by digging wells, or during 
spring and up to June in small lakes also. The 
nardus, or bristle-grass already mentioned, here affords 

‘abundant food to horses inured to the life of the 
steppes; but for fuel there is only a poor thorn-bush 
(probably a Crategus), so that the traveller here 
makes his fire, and far more effectually, according to 
the custom of the country, with dry dung, which the 
herds of the Kirgis have spread in abundance over 
the plains. , | 
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Of the mountains, Kok-tam-bak, which are reached 
at the end of this tract (240 miles from Karkaralui), 
the travellers only relate that they are quite as des- 
titute of wood as any part of the region already passed 
over. Hills of gypsum, rising out of a reddish soil, 
are seen at their northern feet; then follows quartz. 
It is reported that, in their continuation eastwards, 
there is black clay-slate. Beyond these mountains, 
for 120 miles, to the river Chui, there extends a plain 
covered with quartz sand, and named, with much 
justice, “the good-for-nothing” (in Kirgis, Bitpak), for 
it presents to the caravans, in combination, all the 
difficulties hitherto found only separate and in suc- 
cession. It is only in the spring that drinkable 
water, from melted snow, is to be found on the 
surface; when this resource fails, then wells must be 
dug to a considerable depth, for the wells made use 
of by the Kirgis who dwelt there a few months before, 
during the winter, are by this time all become 
brackish. The only plants seen are Artemisias, and 
the thorny bush above-mentioned. By day and night 
there is the greatest reason to dread the attacks of 
the wild or rock Kirgis (Dikic or Kamenie Kirgisi), 
who, as much addicted to robbery as the rest of 
their race, dwell during summer in the adjacent 
mountains. 

The Chui differs essentially in its character from 
the rivers before-mentioned. In spring its flood is so 
impetuous that no one dares to ford it, although the 
breadth of its surface is then but seventyfeet; and this 
condition of its current lasts till the middle of July, 
that is to say, two months longer than in the other 
rivers of the steppe. In the course of the summer, 
the bed is partially laid dry by the powerful eva- 
poration, and the current is completely arrested: the 
heavy rains, however, at the end of autumn, form 
broad and saltish lakes near the river, but never 
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produce the same effect on its current as the melting 
of the snow .in spring, in the country round its 
sources. In order to carry men, cattle, and baggage 
across the impetuous stream, the travellers make a 
kind of ferry-boat with the reeds which cover the 
banks of the Chui also, and this use of the plant in 
question shows that it must belong to a larger species 
than the common reed of Siberia (Arundo phrag- 
mites), with which the Russians compare it. Perhaps 
it may rather be related to the gigantic reeds of the 
Tibetian countries. Here, as well as in those southern 
regions, tigers, ounces, and lynxes, love to dwell in 
the forests of reeds, where they lie in wait for the 
wild swine, which haunt the same thickets in great 
numbers. The chasc of these wild animals on the 
banks of the Chui is a favourite occupation and 
amusement of the Kirgis. 

Beyond the river, in the clayey ground which 
borders it, to a distance of six or seven miles, are 
numerous level places, covered with efflorescent bitter 
salts, like snow. Then follows for 26 miles a plain 
sprinkled over with reddish sand, on which is found, 
for the first time on the road to Tashkend, besides 
the Artemisias which are still most common, the 
species of Tamarisk named Saksaul by the Kirgis, and 
which is the ornament of the southern steppe. At 
first it appears as a woody shrub; but further south, 
with a tall slender stem, two or three inches thick, it 
assumes still more pleasing forms. Its wood is ex- 
tremely hard and close-grained. One coming from 
the north, on the road from Orenburg to Bokhara, 
3° 5’ west from Tobolsk, meets the Tamarisk, as a bush, 
first in the latitude of 47° 5’ North; on the road to 
Tashkend, beyond the Chui, 4° 5’ east of Tobolsk, in 
lat. 45°; and on the road to the Chinese town, 
Kuldja, 14° 5’ east of Tobolsk, also in the latitude 
of 45°, near lake Alakul; and to Russian travellers, 
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who meet it for the first time on the northern borders 
of its natural domain, it always appears a pleasing 
and quite a novel sight. 

The steppe of red sand beyond the Chui terminates 
at some freshwater lakes surrounded with reeds, and 
abounding in fish, which are named Kara-kul, or the 
black lakes. Here the territory of Tashkend is en- 
tered upon, and at the same time begins the ascent of 
the long range of mountain, Karatau, which bounds 
on the north the best and richest part of this Khanat. 
From the summit of this range, which is, doubtless, 
very high, travellers declare that they can see the 
whole country as far as the mountains of Alatau, at 
the feet of which stands the capital. From ‘the 
mountain boundary to the chief town, the country 
passed through is, according to all the Russian ac- 
counts, hospitable in comparison with the steppe. 
Good springs and running streams are frequent; 
fodder for the horses is abundant; yet there is no 
wood for fucl, and the traveller must still have 
recourse to the thorn-bush already mentioned. From 
the black lakes (Kara-kul) to Fashkend, is reckoned 
by the caravan guides to be a distance of 240 miles. 

The whole distance from Semiyarsk to the capital 
may be travelled, even under unfavourable circum- 
stances in sixty days, and by carefully attending to 
certain rules learned from experience, the difficulties 
of the journey may be easily overcome. In the first 
place, May is by far the most favourable month for 
travelling in the steppe, for drinkable water, which 
may be found at all times by digging wells to a depth 
of about fourteen feet, then lies frequently even on 
the surface. The horses which, besides the camels, 
accompany the caravan, ought, if possible, to be of 
Kirgis breed, and to be accustomed to live in the 
steppe, for the Siberian horses often suffer much from 
feeding on salt plants and drinking bitter water, and 
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die'on the way. The travellers must endeavour to 
maintain a friendly intercourse with the Kirgis, in 
order to be able to purchase sheep and oxen in 
the camps of those nomades. The use of frost-dried 
meat, which is found so extremely advantageous in 
the country of the Yakuts, might also increase the 
resources of the travellers in Western Siberia. 

The tract of country belonging to Tashkend is 
bounded, 100 miles east of that city, by a range of 
mountains running northward, and is thereby sepa- 
rated from the Black Kirgis, as they are called, be- 
longing to the great horde, and whose pastures lie in 
the low plains east of those mountains. Single points 
of this chain are covered with perpetual snow; and 
lateral branches stretch westwards from it, among 
which are the mountains of Alatau, near the capital, 
and containing the sources of the river Chérchik, 
which flows about a dozen miles to the south of it. 

In the gravel carried along by the rapid Chérchik, 
some Russian miners have made the experiment of 
washing for gold, but have found only iron. The 
same parties saw, higher up the river, in the limestone 
formation, numerous caverns of natural origin, which 
the people of Tashkend, however, believe erroneously 
to be ancient mines; nay, they have even imagined 
that the stalactites contain metals, and have carried 
them to the capital on that account. They con- 
founded these caverns with two real shafts, opened in 
the limestone to the depth of only fourteen feet, and 
which seemed to the Russians exactly similar to the 
old Siberian works, and were consequently, like the 
latter, styled by them Chudskia kopi, or Strangers’ 
pits. The limestone formation is there traversed by 
masses of horn-stone, containing copper ores. As the 
country of Tashkend was, in the first centuries of 
the Christian era, the chief seat of the Turkish races, 
properly so called, who at that time spread from 
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the Altai towards the west and south-west, there is 
nothing surprising in the similar origin of the ancient 
Siberian and these southern mines. Beyond the 
limestone on the Chérchik, towards the east, granite 
makes its appearance. These mountains, as well as 
those of Kara-tau already mentioned, rise only as 
‘insulated chains from the low plain in the territory of 
Tashkend. The soil of this plain is generally dry, Te 
that gardens and corn fields require canals of irri- 
gation, by means of which the industrious inhabitants 
have in many instances led the river-waters above a 
dozen miles. 

The Siberians, inured as they are to all extremes of 
temperature, represent the long-continuing dry heat 
of Tashkend, during the summer months, as oppres- 
sive in the extreme. The ground that was moistened 
by the spring rains is annually and rapidly dried to 
dust. Rain does not fall again till autumn. [rom 
the middle of December to the middle of February, 
whatever falls is congealed ; but the snow never lies 
long, and ice on the rivers is quite unknown. At 
Bokhara, too, the summer is quite as dry as at Tash- 
kend. Showers fall only during the cool season, and 
most frequently there towards the end of autumn. 
North of Tashkend, the same meteorological character 
extends over a great part of the country of the Kir- 
gis, at least as far as the Chui, while in central Si- 
beria it is in summer that the rains are most copious, 
and towards the-autumn they diminish rapidly.* 

Although the vegetable productions of Tashkend 
not only supply the people with subsistence, but fur- 
nish also some of the most important articles of their 
trade with the Russians and Kirgis, yet, owing to the 


* The important remark of travellers, that water is to be found at the 
depth of two or three fathoms in all parts of the steppe, and even beneath 
the driest surface, proves sufficiently that there is no absolute want of 
rain even there, but that a great desiccation takes place in the dry season. 
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abdive-deeoribed peculiaritiesof the climate, hardly 
any of those productions can be obtained without 
artificial and laborious cultivation. Fruit trees, and 
the mulberry required to feed the silk-worms, are 
planted in artificially-watered gardens. Cotton grows 
well; but when towards the close of the last century 
the people of Tashkend were prevented by frequent 
wars from attending to their plantations, they were 
obliged for several years to import wool from their 
neighbours. Even the richest inhabitants of Tash- 
kend perform with their own hands the labours of 
cultivating grain, and the chief alone has his fields 
tilled by the Kara-kasanui, a class of the people 
bound to military service. They sow rye and wheat 
in preference, and frequently both together; March 
and September are the most favourable months for 
sowing, because the rains then forward the germina- 
tion. Rice, barley, and spelt are likewise grown in 
abundance. The crops yield very regularly twenty- 
fold. 

In like manner, barley and grasses are cultivated 
in gardens, for the horses and camels which are kept 
in the town. Even the wood required for fuel is 
reared by the inhabitants in their gardens, in which 
willows and aspens occupy as much space as the 
fruit trees. Thin brushwood of the same trees is 
gathered also in the woody ravines of the Kara-tau, 
and carried on horses and camels into the town for 
sale. Among the scanty bushes which grow wild in 
the vicinity of Tashkend, the Russians have often re- 
marked a kind of juniper. 

The people of Tashkend have never kept horned 
cattle, but have been always in the habit of exchang- 
ing with the Kirgis the productions of their industry. 
for the sheep and cattle required for the shambles. 
‘Like the Kalkhas Mongols in southern China, the 
Kirgis are the herdsmen for the Khanats of Tash- 
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kend, Kokan, and Bokhara; but the relationship 
which, in China, is founded on subjection and vassal- 
age, rests here on ancient usage, which has never 
been interrupted even by frequent wars. 

They have learned, even at Tashkend, that the 
intercourse between ‘Siberia and the neighbouring 
Khanats might be rendered much more advantageous 
by the extension and more complete arrangement of 
the cotton trade. In the capital, which is about 
twelve miles in circumference, and has an estimated 
population of 80,000 souls, more than half of the 
inhabitants, men and women, are chiefly employed in 
weaving. But the result of this industry, exercised 
by individuals in their own houses, and unaided by 
the effective principle of the division of labour, re- 
mains after all far less perfect than it might be ex- 
pected that Siberian fabrics would be, which, while 
carried on in the towns of Siberia, according to the 
European system, might be abundantly supplied with 
the raw material by the caravan trade. 

Russian goods have been long indispensable to the 
people of Tashkend, for although the great Bazaar in 
the middle of their city is destined to receive the 
merchants of Bokhara and their caravans, yet they 
are the productions of northern Europe, which these 
gain-seeking mediators bring here by a very circuit- 
ous route. The countries extending from the Cas- 
plan Sea to the western confines of China, between 
the parallels of 45° and 35°, are of such uniform 
natural constitution, and their inhabitants, in con- 
sequence of common descent, have attained so equal 
a degree of advancement in industry, that a reciprocal 
exchange of their own productions can hardly ever 
take place between them. The people of Tashkend 
pay the merchants of Bokhara with cattle purchased 
from the Kirgis. Even the fine woollen and silken 
‘Stuffs, the indigo, and the precious metals, which reach 
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Tashkend from a great distance, or from India and 
Persia collectively, through Bokhara, might be much 
more easily replaced by domestic products and manu- 
factures, than any of the articles received there by 
indirect channels from Russia. For the future ex- 
tension of their trade, the southern Khanats possess 
many productions, which, though wholly worthless 
at home, are prized by Europeans; thus, at the de- 
sire of some Russian merchants, the caravans of 
Tashkend have brought in large quantities to the 
Siberian frontiers the Zedoary-seeds, as they are 
called, or the flower-buds of one of the kinds of Arte- 
misia that cover the southern steppes, and which are 
used in medicine. 

From Nijnei Novgorod, through Bokhara chiefly, 
and only in smaller quantity direct from the bounda- 
ries of Tobolsk and Tomsk, there are now sent to 
Tashkend, Russia leather ; otter (Viverra lutra) and 
seal (Phoca Ursina) skins from Siberia and the 
Eastern Ocean; linen, looking-glasses, razors, and 
combs of European manufacture; but above all, 
Uralian iron and copper. The eager desire existing 
in these countries for imported metals need not cause 
surprise, for long as they have been, in many respects, 
civilised, and rich as are the mountains round Tash- 
kend in ores, if we may believe the reports of Rus- 
sian miners, their attempts at smelting are of the 
most rude and petty kind, such as probably would 
have been made by the natives of Siberia centuries 
ago. The process of smelting iron ore is, in Tash- 
kend, often exactly like that followed by those 
Tatars of the middle government of Tomsk, who are 
called Kusnétskié Tatéri, that is, Smith Tatars (from 
Kusnets, a smith), and by the Buriits. The furnaces 
- are nothing more than small crucible-shaped hollows 
In. the earthen floor of the house, with an arched 
cover. . The charcoal in it is kept in a glow by rude 
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hand bellows, and by this means a, very small 
quantity of finely powdered ore can be reduced at 
once. Although they know how to make iron plough- 
shares, and things of that sort, from prepared bar 
iron, yet it costs a great deal of time and labour to 
weld together, for such purposes, the small pieces of 
metal which they have themselves reduced. 

Such is now the state of the metallurgic art in the 
very countries which was at one time distinguished 
by what are called the Chudian or strangers’ mines. 
But it is not improbable, that in those ancient times 
the inhabitants of these countries possessed, not an 
acquaintance with more perfect processes of smelting, 
but simply with that high degree of patience, which 
often enables the half-civilised artisan to produce re- 
markable samples of work with rude tools. It is 
very conceivable that attention was withdrawn from 
these troublesome occupations, as soon as the possi- 
bility presented itself of obtaining the productions of 
Kuropean forges, even by an indirect course of trade. 
The current money of Tashkend is coined in the 
ruler’s palace, of Russian copper exclusively. 

The inhabitants of these countries envy the Rus- 
sians their skill in metallurgy, on account also of its 
application to the arts of war. The people of Tash- 
kend know how to make a pretty-good kind of gun- 
powder, from the productions of tlicir own territory, 
or the adjacent countries; and it can hardly be 
doubted that the deadly secret, which, when com. 
municated to Europe, founded an epoch in the his- 
tory of mankind, was known here, and in the countries 
in the same latitude, now subject to China, at a very 
carly age. It is a general opinion in the Khanats, 
that the widely different influences which one and 
the same discovery has exercised in Asia and in 
Europe, are attributable to the fact that Europeans 
have completed the latter by a more skilful working of. 
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the metals. Notwithstanding the constant and. an- 
cient application of their own art, together with the 
exertions of their merchants, they possess at the pre- 
sent day in Tashkend but very imperfect matchlocks. 
_ The prohibition which existed since the first invasion 
of Siberia by the Russians, against the sale of any 
kind of arms to the neighbouring nations, may help 
to account for the fact, that in 1823 there were not 
above 200 of these matchlocks in Bokharia, and 
that Tashkend and Kokan were no better supplied 
with fire-arms. Five very rudely made copper can- 
nons, which some travellers saw in Tashkend, had 
been cast in the place by Russian captives; but 
the people had never been able to imitate these pat- 
terns, nor had they ever erected those cannon- 
foundries, of which mention is made in certain books 
of geography. It is well known that the larger kind 
of matchlocks are fastened on the backs of camels and 
so fired off; while the heavy artillery, after being 
paraded before the enemy, is laid, without a carriage, 
on a mound of earth, from which it tumbles down at 
every shot, to the imminent danger of the gunner. 
An insight into the actual condition of the genuine 
Asiatic artillery, renders intelligible many facts of an 
early date; thus it appears that the Mongols and 
Chinese, who already in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, used to fill hollow bamboos with powder, 
and fire them off to frighten the enemy, much like 
the cannons of our fireworks, sometimes also using 
them as true artillery, yet never ranked fire-arms 
among the regular and ascertained instruments of 
war, until after they had heard of them from the 
.European missionaries. 

As to the early acquaintance with peer pos- 
sessed by the inhabitants of central Asia, there are, it. 
is well known, the most satisfactory testimonics from | 
the extreme east as well as west of the country in. 
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question. For while, on the one hand, according to 
the testimony of the Jesuits in Pekin, this discovery 
is mentioned in the Chinese writings as early as the 
beginning of the Christian era, on the other hand, 
according to Turkish chronicles, gunpowder was used 
in the Levant as early as the seventh century; and 
again, we are assured by Voss, that India possessed 
the secret much earlier than Europe. One ground 
for this partial superiority of Asiatic art or industry 
above that of Europe, lies undoubtedly in that spon- 
aneous production of nitre, which is a phenomenon 
characteristic not only of India, but of the whole 
region bordering the Kirgis steppes on the south. 
A. report of the abundance in which saltpetre could 
be obtained in Tashkend, was soon carried by the 
Kirgis into Siberia, and it was this which occasioned 
the journey of Burnashef and Pospidlof, officers of 
the mines at Koluivan, to that place in the beginning 


of the present century. It was there found, that 


without any aid from art, nitrous sults, with earthy 
bases, were deposited in great abundance, particularly 
on old walls ; and that those earthy bases were in the 
usual manner washed out and replaced by potash. 
Doubtless, the accumulation of the salts, which are 
formed slowly by the aid of the surrounding atmo- 
sphere, is in this case much favoured by the perfect 
dryness of the warm ‘part of the year, which, while in 
direct opposition to the climatic phenomena of Si- 


beria, is yet common to the whole region bounding 


the Kirgis steppe on the south. In another point of 
view, the phenomenon is connected as to cause, with 
the peculiarities of the steppes to the northward. 


The chemical nature of the salts formed throughout : 


"these steppes is not perfectly known; but they often 


‘look as if the acids required for their production, were 
‘diffused through the atmosphere; for although the 
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lakes in-the northern part of the steppe, which yield 
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annually a rich supply of common salt (muriate of 
soda) may be supposed to draw the materials from 
the ground they cover, yet that mode of explanation 
fails us when we come to consider the more southern 
tracts which are strewed over with beds of gravel. 
On the surface of these gravel beds, too, crystals of salt 
are annually deposited, while fresh water is sure to be 
found at a depth of fourteen feet. There seems to be 
something like a special source of the acid contents of 
the air in the mountainous country between Kokan 
(95 miles 8.5. W. from Tashkend) and Samarkand 
(146 miles W.S. W. from Kokan), where vapours of 
sal ammoniac issue from the interior of the earth. 
Now that the Russians have become intimatcly 
acquainted with Tashkend, its inhabitants are found 
to resemble closely in person, language, manners, and 
religion, the ruling population of the neighbouring 
states of Kokan and Bokhara. The jealousies of the 
states, and the unsettled rights of rival dynasties, 
keep up an everlasting political commotion. In the 
last ten years ofthe last century, three chieftains 
contrived to assume the dignity of Khan of Tash- 
kend. They lived in the city, at the same time, in 
fortified castles ; and so violent were their adherents, 
that no one could venture to walk the stréets un- 
armed. ‘The gardens, plantations, and corn-fields 
were neglected; and, to complete the misery of the 
people, the distracted country was invaded by its 
neighbours. The towns of Turkestan and Chemen- 
gen were seized and plundered by the Kirgis from 
the north; while, from the south, the people of Kokan 
penetrated to the capital. At last the strongest of 
“the three competitors, Yunus Khodji, got the better 
of his enemies, both at home and abroad ; and already, 
‘in 1800, the Russians found the state restored to a 
flourishing condition. Yet the Khan of Kokan was 
more fortunate in subsequent wars, for, ten years 
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afterwards, ambassadors of this prince in Russia, 
stated that he then ruled Tashkend by a lieutenant. - 

All the information hitherto obtained from the 
mouths of inhabitants of ‘Tashkend, Kokan, and Bok- 
hara, relates only to the last score years of their 
history. The accounts which European literature 
presents (from Alexander the Great to the eighteenth 
century ), relative to about six different periods, show 
us very different states of things; but it is probable 
that truth has not gained by the attempt to unite 
these isolated facts into brilliant systems, or by the 
introduction of general ethnographic names, wholly 
unknown in the country itself, and which embarrass 
inquiry by the display of knowledge. Thus, for 
seven centuries, we have been speaking of the country 
of Jagatai, because Marco Polo states that a chief of 
this name once reigned over the country between the 
Caspian Sea and the present boundaries of China. 
The use of this collective name, which is unknown to 
the inhabitants, easily inisleads to the belief of natural 
boundaries, which, in like manner, have no existence. 
Were it necessary to keep in view the former union 
of the Khanats, then half of Asia might be called 
Kublai, in honour of the autocrat, who, throned at 
Pekin, in Marco Polo’s time, made Jagatai his lieu- 
tenant ; but who at the same time, by perfect uniform- 
ity of constitution, established an active intercourse 
between his subjects from the shores of the Chinese 
Sea to the kingdom of Kasan. 

This digression from the main object of our narra- 
tive may easily be excused, for it is one of the most 
interesting phenomena of Siberia, that the roads from 
the polar circle to lands producing cotton are even. 
now open and frequented. The old lines of com- 
munication have not been forgotten, since a new and 
very remarkable one has been established, under the 
Russian rule, by the river navigation from the Ural 
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. to the Baltic. Indeed, the idea that Pekin and St. 
Petersburg, as seats of equal power, may offer to the 
political world the example of one system composed 
of chaotically mingled tribes, gravitating towards the 
two suns, is not so Utopian for tHe Siberians as for us. 
In explanation of this view, it is sufficient to observe, 
that when one hears Danish merchandise called at 
the present day, in the bazaar of Tobolsk, Varegian 
goods, it 1s impossible to resist the conviction that, 
in the popular mind here, there is no intimate con- 
nection supposed to exist between the mother country 
and the nations lying westward of it. 

From the 24th to the 29th October, the wind being 
constantly from the N.N.., and the nights clear, the 
barometer rose steadily, while the thermometer fell 
to —10°; then, however, the atmospheric pressure 
and cold diminished, and the wind changing to the 
5. W. the clouds vathered, and there was a heavy fall 
of snow. Towards noon, on the 30th October, we 
saw, while the snow was falling, a clear white circle 
in the heavens. ‘The sun was in the centre of it, and 
the points of its circumference, which had an equal 
altitude with the sun, were of a bright red colour. 
These coloured portions were not rounded, as parhelia, 
but were stretched lengthwise, so as to justify the 

_ name of Stolbui, or the pillars, given by the Siberians 
to this phenomenon. 
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November 1—15,— Tur protopope, or high- priest, 
having requested to be made acquainted with the 
scientific objects of our journey, we had the satisfac- 
tion of becoming more intimate with an individual 
distinguished for his intellectual endowments and 
strict piety. It was pleasant to compare the de- 
meanour of this northern priest with the well re- 
membered figure of many a distinguished member of 
the church of southern Europe. The extreme ema- 
ciation of an originally vigorous frame, and a peculiar 
vivacity of look and speech, sufficiently testified that 
the retirement of the cloister had not been used for 
the purpose of hypocritical self-indemnification ; but 
that the priest had, in the national spirit, adhered 
strictly to his vows, adding to the other observances 
of the faithful, three strict fasts every week, and a 
very meagre diet at all times. Corporal self-denial 
had, in this case, promoted the enviable cheerful- 
ness and elasticity of the spirit; and there was no 
trace of an effort to prop up the reputation of sanc- 
tity by grave looks. We have often observed the 
same thing, too, in the enthusiastically pious laity of 
the Greek church, and found their personal demean- 
our totally different from that of the evangelica 
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Pietistet mt. hows the strong and thoroughly prac- 
tical character of a people, when the religious im-. 
pulses of the feelings are only strengthened and con- 
firmed by bodily privation, while the understanding 
and judgment grow at the same time more clear and 
unaffected. The Russians know well how to satisfy 
a very strong propensity to devoutness without ever 
falling into a state of gloomy indifference, or losing 
their ase for the outward world. We found that 
the favourite subject of our intellectual hermit’s spe- 
culations was the national character of the Russians: 

he thought he could discern in the manifold lessons 
of history the means of conjecturing the political 
future of his country. Many years’ experience had 
made him acquainted with, and he admired the 
plastic flexibility of, the lower classes, to a degree 
which we had never yet witnessed in a Russian of 
distinction. He enlarged with animation on the 
strength of will and abundant resources with which 
the Siberian Kosak turns every circumstance in na- 
ture to account; he rejoiced that the people in his 
diocese built their houses in such a variety of ways, 
and, that driving reindeer and dogs, also, in their ve- 
hicles, they derived such unusual assistance from the 
animal creation, that even the historians of the Roman 
world had nothing like it to recount. But, in order 
that the now divided strength of the northern Pro- 
metheuses should be hereafter more united, so that 
the country might arrive at a higher degree of cul- 
ture, our prophetic friend thought that the proper 
rule to be observed wag that contained in the law 
‘de non prolatandis finibus imperii.” The reformer 
of that new epoch should be called not Vladimir, but 
Vladimir ; that is, not ruler of the world, but ruler of 
peace. Our conversations grew less agrecable, and 
our efforts were wholly thrown away, when we en- 
deavoured to satisfy the old man’s curiosity, by ex- 
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plaining to him the physical problems which we 
aimed at solving. For, while the Russian convent 
education had opened his eyes to the phenomena of 
the spiritual world, it had left him in total ignorance 
of experimental philosophy. 

The evenings of this week were devoted to the es 
servations necessary for determining the geographical 
position of Chappe’s observatory. A sledge was now 
at our command to carry the necessary apparatus from 
our house to that point, which was about two miles 
off. But it often happened, that, immediately after 
sunset, a thick fog covered the lower town, while on 
the hill the stars remained still visible ; the fog, how- 
ever, still ascending, completely enveloped us by the 
time we had sct up the instruments, so that we had 
to wait a long time among the desolate ruins for a 
favourable moment. On the 4th, 7th, and 15th of 
November, I at length obtained the long wished-for 
results; fine, clear nights, with a temperature of 
—10°,—15°, and —20° R., having set in with a brisk 
north-west wind. All anxiety as to the annoyance 
likely to result from the cold vanished completely 
after these first winter-labours in the open air, for so 
effectual was the protection afforded by the furs, that 
we knew of the cold only from the thermometer. 
Indeed we had now adopted, for the first time, the 
Ostyak mode of eovering the legs; and still more was 
gained in facility of movement ich subsequently, 
we substituted the well-sewn neinilect skin coat of 
this people, for the pelisse of wolf’s fur usually worn 
by the Russians. It required some practice to avoid 
letting the vapour of our breath touch the glasses of 
the instruments, which it immediately obscured by 
congealing on them. 

T he eaasit instrument was here made use of, ac- 
cording to the excellent method introduced by. M. 
Bessel, which gives to the physical and geographical 
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labours of travellers, an accuracy hardly attainable 
hitherto. With the indulgence invariably manifested 
apy him towards labours resembling his own (solely in 
the labourer’s intentions, but not in pregnant con- 
sequences), the celebrated inventor of this method 
examined our observations, which were sent to him 
while we were still in Siberia, and announced the 
agreeable result that they gave the latitude of the 
doubtful point about 8”.1 less than those of Chappe ; 
but that, from the perfect consistency of the separate 
data, the new determination was decidedly to be pre- 
ferred. By measuring a base line on the northern 
wall of the town, and connecting a triangulation with 
it, Professor Hansteen had traced very accurately a plan 
of Tobolsk, which he communicated to us; and thus 
the observations made in various parts of the town, 
formerly by Schubert, and now also by ourselves, 
were all rendered applicable to the determination of 
the site of the classical observatory. 

The conversation of a Kirgis belonging to our host, 
and who was a constant companion of our nocturnal 
trips in the sledge, contributed not a little to com- 
pensate us for our tedious disappointment while lin- 
gering in the lonely German churchyard. He told 
us how, when he was a lad of sixteen — and boding 
no good—he was enticed by his father from the 
steppe to the Siberian frontiers, and was there handed 
over to some Russian merchants in discharge of a 
debt of 180 roobles. He travelled with his new mas- 
ter to Tomsk, and, being dismissed from thence, he 
entered immediately into the service of his present 
owner. The only tidings he had since received from 
his own home were, that his unnatural father had 
met with the punishment due to perfidy, being killed 
by some Russians with whom he had quarrelled. 
Perhaps for the sake of the appearance of revenging 
himself on fate, the otherwise good-natured man re- 
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lated, with rare glec, how he, too, had ‘renounced the 
children whom he had reared at Tobolsk from his 
marriage, and had given them into servitude to other 
Russians. Among the inhabitants of the steppes, the 
trade in the human being is ever a favourite business. 
Cases, however, like the preseut, which display an 
unnatural want of feeling in parents, are of rarer 
occurrence. Sometimes the eldest son, on the death 
of the father, gets rid in this way of his sisters, the 
support of whom devolves on him; the kidnapping of 
children is generally the work of families at variance, 
who thus take revenge on one another. The Kirgis 
who are so numerous in service in western Siberia, 
and those in Bokhara and the other Khanats, have 
been all carried off in this way. Those Kirgis, in 
particular, who attend the merchants of Bokhara 
through the steppes, have quite a passion for kid- 
napping their neighbours’ children ; and, it is said, 
that in consequence, whenever a caravan in the steppe 
passes through an Aul, or inhabited place, the mothers, 
with the anxious bustle of cackling hens, drive their 
children together into a felt tent or Kibitka, and there 
guard them from their itincrant fellow-countrymen. 
When they deal thus with their own kin and kind, 
it may naturally be expected that they will show but 
little mercy to strangers who fall into their hands; and 
this supposition is confirmed by those Russians who 
have been carried off into the steppe, and have not 
been sold, as is generally their lot, to the inhabitants 
of the Khanats. Our Kirgis friend declared to me 
that he knew nothing of the custom, attested to me 
previously, and by most credible witnesses, as existing 
in the little horde, of knocking Russian prisoners 
dexterously on the head in such a way as to blunt 
their intellects, ang so render them Icss.capable of 
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effecting their escafe. But, on the other hand, he 
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_described,.as an eye-witness, a cruel practice, usual in 
“his. own tribe, and having the same object in view. 
When they have caught a Russian, and wish to retain 
him in servitude, they cut a deep flesh wound in the 
sole of his foot, towards the heel, and insert some 
horsehair in it. There is then no doubt, that even 
when the wound is externally healed, he will abide for 
the rest of hig life, by a leading rule of Kirgis national 
manners; for, as the Kirgis is always on horseback 
from choice, so the eaained Russian becomes a con- 
firmed equestrian from the pain of walking. 

In the time of Herodotus, 1t was the custom of the 
mare-milking inhabitants of the Pontic steppes, to put 
out the eyes of the captives whoin they reduced to 
slavery. It is in vain that we seek for some middle 
term, or justification of the inference, when we com- 
pare this statement of the old historian with the 
explanation subjoined to it, ‘“‘ This is their way, be- 
cause they are wandering shepherds, and not tillers 
of the ground.” At all events we see, that what 
startles us as a gencral theorem is borne out as an 
acute observation; for, almost exclusively, an inclina- 
tion to such cruelties is found only among the nomade 
inhabitants of the steppe. Yet since that time the 
Mohammedan religion and its precepts have done 
something towards mollifying those very indocile 
tribes ; for not only has the practice of blinding been 
superseded by that of a mutilation far less destruc- 
tive, but they have long since forgotten the customs 
of drinking blood, and of turning to various uses the 
skins of their enemies, as well as the drinking-vessels 
from the bloody skulls of their fathers; which at a 
much later period (the.thirteenth century of our era) 
were found to be in use only among the inhabitants 
of Thibet, with whom probably the “custom originated. 

If the inhabitants of the steppé#have been rendered : 
in some degree more accessible and sociable by a 
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tincture of,religious enlightenment, the same influ- 
ence has hed a decidedly contrary effect in the neigh- 
bouring countries, which were previously not without 
civilisation. This is attested by all the Russians who 
have escaped from Kirgis bondage to the Khanats ; 
for although the arrival of a Siberian in those coun- 
tries is always a welcome occurrence, as he is sure to 
possess some skill and practice in the arts of peace or 
war, in which they are most deficient, yet a blind 
religious zeal always steps in to frustrate the expecta- 
tions of mutual benefit, which might, in such a case 
be reasonably entertained by both parties. In Tash- 
kend and Kokan, high offices, advantageous marriages, 
and other similar inducements are frequently offered 
to the Russian slaves, on condition of their making 
some kind of confession or declaration in favour of 
the ruling faith ; but as they cling obstinately to their 
own creed, they are ultimately treated with the utmost 
harshness and contempt. Unfortunately, the two 

parties thus coming into contact are equally fanatical, 
for the Russians themscl ves, who otherwise show great 
pliancy 1 in the ready adoption of foreign manners, are, 
in matters of religion, quite inflexible, and they can 
very rarely be induced to make any sacrifice of this 
kind to the least appearance of foreign influence, or 
to their own interest. Assuredly the Khanats and 
Siberia would have been long since on a footing of in- 
timacy mutually advantageous, if it were not that the 
great majority of the Russian captives forget every 
prudential consideration in their extraordinary zeal 
for martyrdom. ‘Their scorning of offered freedom is 
still more remarkable, since many of those to whom 
the offer is made, are Brodyagi, who, in their eagerness 
to escape from servitude in their own country, rashly 
hoped to find an easier lot in the neighbouring coun- 
tries of which they knew nothing. After an oppres- 
sive captivity among the Kirgis, they think that in the 
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Khanats they have at length attained the object so 
“long pursued; and yet they remain, oftheir own 
choice, just what they were in the first instance, — 
Christian slaves; but, in this case, under Moham- 
medan masters. The Tatar caravan guides constantly 
relate in Siberia histories of this kind; and the Sibe- 
rian merchants who visit the Khanats are accustomed 
to encourage and commend the Christian steadfastness 
of their fellow-countrymen, without, however, opening 
to them by ransom the wished-for way homeward. 

It was an interesting result of the agency of that 
tutelar genius who watches over poetry, that we 
should here learn from the mouths of the song-loving 
Russians, a Spanish romance or ballad, relating to the 
times of Charlemagne. Like the Mammoths of ages 
long since gone by, so it would appear that the produc- 
tions of southern genius too, which had long passed 
away from the rest of the earth, were preserved in the 
midst of the ice of Siberia. And, indeed, such per- 
manence here is not inexplicable, for in reality, in 
respect to mind as well as matter, these northern 
countries are extremely poor in decomposing and 
modifying influences; and the Kosaks, left here for 
centuries as forlorn outposts, may be very naturally. 
supposed to have preserved, even as to the songs, the 
habits of an army long since extinct. but the matter 
may be viewed from another point of view, owing to 
the resemblance between the theme of the song and 
the circumstances above mentioned, which are of daily 
occurrence in Siberia. ‘The traveller in Asia now 
hears from the Russians the very same ballad of 
Ronceval which Don Quixote heard from a Spanish 
peasant, and which celebrates the Christian steadfast- 
ness of the captive Guarinus, and his magnanimous 
scorn of the reward offered him by Marlatessa, the 
king of the Moors, if he would become a convert to 
Islam. Carried by Russian soldiers into the heart of © 
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Siberia, and by sailors, on the other side, to the east 
coast of Kamchatka, these verses may possibly have 
been preserved so long among the posterity of Yer- 
mak because they have a pointed reference to i 
day’s experience. | 

Respecting the Kirgis living in Tobolsk, it is stated 
by physicians, that they are subject to a kind of 
jaundice, unknown to the Russians. Whatever con- 
nection may be supposed to exist between this disease 
and the passionatcly susceptible temperament of the 
natives of the steppes, yet it is evident that the 
change in the mode of living is at least accessory in 
producing the malady, of which the Kirgis know 
nothing in their own homes. 

Among the dietetic peculiarities of the steppe may 
be mentioned, besides the constant use of milk in 
various forms, the perpetual cating of mutton also; 
which the Kirgis deem so wholesome and well adapted 
to the human stomach that they give the fat tails of 
the sheep to their children to suck. On the other 
hand, they have a decided aversion to veal. Pre- 
judices of this sort may in gencral be the more safely 
taken as proofs of ethnographical relationship, the 
more groundless they are in themselves; and hence, 
it is worthy of remark, that in Russia, at the present 
day, veal is contemptuously rejected by the devout 
populace, while those who would seem more enlight- 
ened, decry it as being unwholesome. The other 
dietetic principles of the Russians are observed by 
them, in common with the Jews, but this one is 
evidently of more ancient origin. 

In the case of the Kirgis, one might regard the 
abstinence from veal, as originating in motives of 
good husbandry, and from a desire to spare the 
horned cattle, which were introduced much later 
among them, and still require much more care than 
sheep and horses. It is much more difficult to 
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aceount forthe prejudice of the Russians in such a 
way, but if we ascribe to it a higher antiquity, then 
it must be remarked, that among their Scythian ances- 
tors, as described by Herodotus, there existed the 
closest similarity in every respect to the hordes who 
now inhabit the steppes. But, on the other hand, if 
we compare this somewhat singular custom of the 
Kirgis and Russians to other usages having more or 
less of resemblance to it, we cannot fail to call to 
mind the prohibition to kill the cow, which continues 
at the present day among the Hindoos, but which, 
in the time of Herodotus, was general in the Lybian 
desert west of Egypt, and partially in the Cyrenaica, 
where the women alone abstained from cow’s flesh. 
If Hindoo merchants in Bokhara now lament. 
loudly at the sight of a picce of cow’s flesh, and at the 
same time mix with their food, that it may do them 
good, the urine of a sacred ‘cow kept in that place, 
there can remain as little doubt as to the religious 
meaning of the prohibition at the present day, as 
there existed in ancient times, in respect to those 
countries of which Herodotus relates the same thing, 
and in which the heifer was an object of worship as 
the representative of the goddess Isis. This, how- 
ever, does not yet explain the purpose of the prohi- 
bition, for one must now inquire into the causes of 
the religious honours paid to the cow. We see that 
when Pythagoras examined, as a speculative philo- 
sopher, into the religious usages of Egypt, and 
deemed them worthy of recommendation to his coun- 
trymen, he looked upon the worship of animals 
mcrely as a means, but considered the object to be 
that man, not corrupted and misled by habitual 
slaughtering, should be made mindful of his duties 
to all living creatures. He was of opinion that, while 
it was in general wrong to kill, the slaughter of the 
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gentle, innocent, and useful cow, was the most hard 

hearted of all cruelties. | , 

It is possible that the prejudice which induces the 
Russians and Kirgis to spare their calves may be a 
remnant of this ancient philozoic doctrine. Since, 
being compelled by necessity to kill the older cattle, 
they would abstain at least from afflicting two crea- 
tures at once, and from adding to the bloodshed the 
mournful cries of the bereaved mother. At any rate 
we see here the way in which ethnographical de- 
ductions are connected together, even when they are 
founded on the similarity of customs to which one 
would at first ascribe a merely local origin. A like 
admonition to be cautious was contained in the in- 
formation which we received about the same time in 
Tobolsk, that the singular Russian custom of showing 
particular respect to weak-minded persons (blajennie, 
or blessed), was observed just in the same way in 
Tashkend. 

We had an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the extremely sensitive temperament of the 
Kirgis by. observing the individual of that nation 
whom we met with at Tobolsk. They are not only 
prolix in discourse, but they are led by a peculiar 
loquacity into frequent monologues or poetical impro- 
visations, and the Russians very faithfully describe 
this propensity of their neighbours by the playful 
saying: O’ni cho vidiat, to i brédiat, “ whatever 
they see gives birth to fancies.” But the passionate 
character of the Kirgis living in the Siberian towns 
is often manifested in violent deeds of revenge and 
fearful anger, and hence they are often to be seen in 
the ostrog, or prison in Tobolsk, along with the Rus- 
sian convicts who are to be sent further east. 

_ The Kirgis may be distinguished from the Russians 
at first sight by the black hair, the dark, sunburnt 
complexion, and small lively eyes between strongly 
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_ ptojecting lids, and, indeed, by the whole cast of the 
“goutitenance. They might be more easily confounded 
with the Tatars of Kasan, from whom they differ 
only in being less tall and well proportioned, and in 
having the gait peculiar to horsemen. If, in spite of 
the constancy of this external character, and of the 
most intimate connection between the Tatar and 
Kirgis languages, the Kirgis, are to be reckoned, 
in the higher ethnography, as belonging to a certain 
fair complexioned and blue-eyed race, from which 
sprang also only the German and Sclavonian nations, 
it must be at least admitted, that the poor inhabitants 
of the steppes may at the present day. be very aptly 
compared to an old knife with a new handle and a 
new blade. 

For the wished-for departure on the way to Ob- 
dorsk, it was not enough that the snow road had be- 
come fixed ; it was necessary that the rivers also should 
be in a condition to bear a sledge. The complete 
freezing of the Irtuish, however, was delayed this 
year beyond the usual period. Flakes of ice drove 
past the town as early as the first week in November, 
but their size and number frequently decreased, pro- 
bably in consequence of a higher temperature in the 
country up the river, and the descent of warmer 
water. On the 10th November, very large masses 
floated down, but the straightness of the river’s 
banks, and the strength of the current (nearly 4°4 
Parisian feet in the second), prevented their joining 
together. We had. no alternative, therefore, but to 
remain quiet, and to enjoy our opportunities of be- 
coming more intimately acquainted with the joys and 
the sorrows of the good people of Tobolsk. 

The superintendent of all the Siberian schools, 
M. Slovtsof, allowed us to visit the institutions on 
the Lancasterian or mutual instruction system, which 
are here established in the chief places of the govern- 
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ment, and of the subordinate circles, and are well cal-— 
culated to make amends to the natives of Siberia for 
the long-felt wants of their original country. The at- 
tempts to induce the aboriginal races in the neighbour- 
hood to send their children to these schools, have not 
been so successful in Tobolsk as to give these insti- 
tutions all the importance of which they otherwise 
seem capable. It would evidently be an easy master 
to adapt these mixed assemblages in such a way, for 
the thorough acquiring of the Asiatic languages, that 
European linguists would feel obliged to study in 
them as in universities. It would be then as easy for 
us to obtain a well-grounded, grammatical knowledge 
of the Kirgis, Ostyak, and Samoyede languages, as we 
can now acquire of the Tatar, of which an excellent 
dictionary was published at the beginning of the 
present century by M. Joseph Tiganof, who was the 
professor of the Tatar language in the public school 
at Tobolsk. Here, as in England, the first exercises 
in writing are given on a table covered with sand; 
but the teachers in Tobolsk maintain that this idea 
did not reach them from Europe but from Irkutsk, in 
the neighbourhood of which place the Lamas or priests 
of the Buriits have been long in the habit of employing 
this mode of instruction. 

Another school intended for the children of the 
soldiers and Kosaks was visited by us, but only during 
play-time, when the school-room is often converted 
into a ball-room. General Bruhl, who commands 
the artillery of Western Siberia, has the merit of in- 
troducing the French style of dancing, or at least of 
trying to make it fashionable in Tobolsk. The mili- 
tary bands and church singers joined their efforts to 
lend attraction to his balls, which were numerously 
attended. It is no want of instrumental music, but 
the national taste, which makes the people here ac- 
company most of the French dances, as well as their 
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own, with singing and hiss one is a little used to it, 
there is nothing disagreeable in a song emphatically 
delivered in the measure of a waltz or a cotillon. 

On Sunday the 9th November, we saw, in what is 
called the German church, a very oddly mixed con- 
gregation of exiles and voluntary settlers. Germans, 
properly so called, are united in this congregation with 
the Finnish Lutherans, who have been numerous 
here from avery early date. Ministers speaking both 
languages are brought from Finland, and maintain 
here the old Lutheran form of worship used in the 
Russian Baltic provinces, and to which the Germans 
have lately begun to return. 

We were still more gratified by taking part in some 
‘ancient Russian usages, which are here preserved 
among the genuine Siberian portion of the towns- 
people, in much greater purity than in the mother- 
country. For example, marriages in Tobolsk are 
still celebrated with all the ceremonies, Christian and 
Pagan, of their earliest forefathers. The Svdkhi or 
match-makers, already mentioned, are charged with 
the management of four different solemnities, the 
completion of which precedes the wedding or proper 
marriage ceremony, and which are sometimes sepa- 
rated from one another by considerable intervals of 
time, so that the interesting drama may not be 
brought too soon toaclose. First, in the Sviddnie, as 
it is called, or the first meeting, the chosen lady is 
conducted by the Svakha, and shown from a distance 
to the gentleman who aspires to her hand. Then 
follows, i in the bride’s house, the Smdétriénie or near 
view, which, like the preceding ceremony, does not 
bind either party; and these trials being satisfactorily 
gone through, the festival of the Rukobitie or striking 
of hands, is celebrated before witnesses. Finally, the 
Disossiadl or maiden’s feast forms the fourth and last 
of the secular ceremonies. It is customary in Tobolsk, 
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on this occasion to treat he female. friends of the 
bride to tea, cedar nuts, and wine, and to make them 
sing, led by the Svakha, the old and very numerous 
wedding songs (Svadebnuiya piesni), most of which 
require to be adapted to the circumstances of each 
case, by the insertion of the baptismal and patronymic 
names of the happy couples. They almost all contain 
complainings of the bride, who is usually compared 
to some water fowl, a swan, goose, or duck, separated 
from its beloved element. In the evening of the same 
day takes place, in the presence of the bridegroom, 
the decisive untying of the bride’s head-dress. 

At the wedding, while the priest gives his benc- 
diction in the church, the young couple set each a 
foot on the carpet spread between them; at the same 
time, during this ceremonial, as well as during the 
subsequent marching round the altar, crowns of 
metal are held over their heads by relatives selected 
for that purpose. These crowns are now denoted by 
the term vienetz (pl. vientzi), the older form of which, 
viendo, was used by the heathen Russians to signify 
the price paid by the bridegroom. If it be supposed 
that the form of the word intimates rather that 
twigs of trees (victvi, vienniki) were used to adorn 
the slave bought for wedlock, yet it is certain that in 
the oldest of the wedding songs now used, the smith 
is commanded to make a metal vienetz. 

The church ceremonies having, been all completed, 
we saw another form of benediction gone through, 
in the house of the newly-married pair, by their 
parents, or persons chosen by the latter, and which 
is called dbrasom blagoslaviti, or blessing with the 
holy images. This name, however, refers to only half 
of the ceremony practised, for, after setting the holy. 
image intended for the new household on the head and 
the shoulders of the pair to be saluted, the same form 
is repeated with a large loaf and a basket of salt. Both 
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kinds of blessing are received on the knees, and the 
bride, along with the female witnesses of the proceed- 
ing, takes care to attest loudly the veritable contact. 

At the same time that the liking for matrimony 
seems to be proved and fostered by these solemnities, 
the totally different views and dealings of the ancient 
Phrygian ’Arvss, or worshippers of Cybele, have found 
their way into Tobolsk. In the most direct opposi- 
tion to the Stsliniki, mentioned above, the sect of 
Khlistévchina, which has existed in Russia from very 
ancient times, and the members of which are called 
also Sképtsi, not only abjure all obedience to sexual 
impulses, but also engage to suppress them totally by 
mutilation. At the beginning of the present century, 
this equally singular and mischievous doctrine had 
taken such a hold in the government of Simbirsk, that 
it was found absolutely necessary to deviate from the 
general rule of perfect tolerance, and to suppress those 
tenets by persecution. But the delusion, apparently 
suppressed, rises into view from time to time in dif- 
ferent places; and it is not many years ago that a 
large society of Skoptsi existed among the soldiers 
settled in Tobolsk. 

In the houses of the Siberians and Germans we 
frequently saw many of the exiles living in Tobolsk, 
who are here called by the mild name of * The Unfortu- 
nates.” ‘Those convicted of treason or offences against 
the state are sent to reside further to the east, or to 
the north, nearer the Icy Sea; and the only exiles 
here met with, of the better classes, are officers who 
have been guilty of fraud or breach of trust. Many 
of these have formerly served in Eastern Siberia, and 
the sentence of exile has had the effect of assigning 
them a place of residence nearer to Kurope. Jn this 
condition was a former governor of Okhotsk, one of 
the oldest and most experienced of the inhabitants 
of Tobolsk, who gave me much valuable advice 
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respecting my intended journey to. Kamchatka. All 
these unfortunates, as they are called, live in the town 
in perfect freedom ; and, with the exception of some 
newly-arrived exiles, who are obliged to do penance 
in church, they seem quite exempt from any special 
control or watchfulness on the part of the police. 
Many of the older ones do the same thing of their own 
accord, and doubtless from sincere conviction. These 
aged exiles pass over from the luxury of Moscow 
to the frugal simplicity of Tobolsk with true manly 
equanimity. They let their beards and hair grow; 
and as they say themselves, they find the life of the 
Kosak and the peasant far more supportable than they 
once believed. Hence it is easily conceivable, that 
the children, whom they bring up from marriages with 
Siberian women, totally lose all trace of so remarkable 
a change of fortune, and that the Russian nobility 
employed in Siberia in agriculture, hunting, or any 
other promuisl, are as little to be distinguished from 
their neighbours, as the posterity of Tatar princes. 
The Jews alone, here as elsewhere, resist the assimi- 
lating influences which surround them. There are 
but a few provinces of European Russia, as it is well 
known, in which Jews are allowed to settle perma- 
nently ; in the rest, they sojourn under the same con- 
ditions as other foreigners ; gener: ally for trade’s sake, 
as foreign guests, with a permission granted for a cer- 
tain fine. But in Tobolsk, and further eastward, 
we frequently met with them, either as exiles, who in 
the course of their travels had been guilty of some 
infraction of the law, or the children of such exiles. 
In general, and in consequence of their known politi- 
cal position, popular opinion is more favourable to the 
Jews in Russia than in most other countries; for here 
in Siberia, this parasitical people is considered almost 
as an independent nation; and they are thought to 
have the same origin as the Germans, because the 
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Jews who enter Russia, and from thence penetrate 
into Siberia, all use the German language. It is, in- 
- deed, a remarkable fact that, even in earlier times, 
wanderers of this persuasion have reached Russia 
only from the west, and never from the Jewish com- 
munities settled in Bokhara, Samarcand, and Persia. 

¥n the account of my geographical and magnetical 
observations, I shall enter minutely into the interest- 
ing matter which occupied us during the last week of 
our confinement in Tobolsk; namely, the periodical 
variations of the direction of the magnetic meridian. 

As the immediate result of these observations, and of 
the similar ones which we had already made at various 
points of our route, it appeared clearly that the mag- 
nitude of these oscillations was quite independent of 
the mean declination of each place, and that the season 
of the year alone had an influence on the amount of 
the periodical irregularities. But if each series of 
observations, made in the course of the journey, was 
compared with a previous determination made at the 
same time of the year, at the point of departure, then 
they were both found to agree very nearly as to 
amount, although at Berlin, St. Petersburg, and Mos- 
cow, the mean declination. is westward, and in one 
case (Berlin) very great, in the others much less ; but 
at Yekaterinburg and Tobolsk it is always castward, 
and likewise of very different amounts. 

No less distinctly evident was the uniform depend- 
ence of the phenomenon on the solar time of each 
place ; for in every place, and at all seasons, the mag- 
netic meridian lay furthest east about eight o’clock in 
the morning, and about two in the afternoon it was 
furthest west from its mean position. At Tobolsk 
these movements were of very small amount, as might 
be expected from the position of the sun in winter ; 
but irregular increase of these movements took place 
twice. Our attention was so much the more anxiously 
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directed to the well-known connection between these 
anomalies and the Northern Lights, as it might be 
reasonably supposed that we were much nearer to the 
true seat of this phenomenon here than in the middle 
of Europe. On the 9th of November, about 6h. 50m. 
true Tobolsk time, the horizontal needle began, on a 
sudden, to oscillate violently, the mean of the oscilla- 
tions being east of the mean magnetic meridian, about 
double the amount of the total periodical change. 
About a quarter of an hour afterwards, the sky, which 
was overcast at the time, cleared completely; but 
there was no trace to be seen of the Northern Light ; 
yet the anomalous deviation continued, and it was 
not till 8h. 30m. that the needle resumed the direc- 
tion corresponding to the hour. Again, on the 11th 
of November, about 9h. 85m., we saw the needle de- 
viate to the east; but this time, threefold the amount 
of the periodical variations. At the same time were 
to be seen, in the eastern half of the sky, white 
masses of light in motion. Twice there was formed 
a roundish, white spot, which moved from the left 
of the observer to the right, and then vanished. 
About 9h. 48m. the white nebulous light had taken 
the form of an arch, the concave side being towards 
the horizon, and the highest point of it about 5°.2 
south of the true east; that is to say, about 85°.6 east 
of the magnetic north. It appeared as if the brightness 
of the phenomenon was diminished by vapours in the 
atmosphere; for the stars, too, in all parts of the sky, 
shone less clearly than usual. The arch, and the por- 
tions which detached themselves from it with a mo- 
tion upwards, were not brighter than clouds illumined 
by the full moon. Yet the form and movement of 
the whole were such as to leave no doubt that it was 
a true Aurora Borealis, or Northern Light; and the 
observation of its culminating point, in a. position so 
far from the line of the magnetic meridian, seemed 
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worthy of attention. The inhabitants of Tobolsk 
“may well be supposed to let such faintly luminous 
phenomena pass frequently without notice, when at- 
tention 1s not called to them by magnetic symptoms. 
Yet we had abundant testimony to the effect that 
more brilliant and better developed phenomena of 
‘ this kind are not much more frequent in Tobolsk than 
under the same latitude in Europe, and far rarer than 
in places on the Northern Obi. Dr. Albert, though 
constantly attending to atmospheric phenomena, ob- 
served but once, in the course of fifteen years (8th of 
February, 1817), a northern light which was brilliant 
and lasted the whole night. In the same year, on the 
2d of January, there was noted in his journal “a 
twilight in the-night;” but as the nocturnal illumina- 
tion of the sky at that time of the year cannot have 
proceeded from the sun, this may be possibly another 
instance of an Aurora, only less luminous. 

The ice which drifted down the Irtuish so rapidly 
on the 10th of November became fixed on the following 
day; perhaps, because the floating masses imme- 
diately preceding them had arrived at a part of the 
river already closed up. With the air at—15°R., little 
time was required to freeze the water, now flowing 
slowly between the flakes; and already on the after- 
noon of the 12th of November, peasants with their 
horses and loaded sledges crossed the Irtuish, near 
the town. On the 14th of November, under a bright 
moon and a dark blue sky, the broad mirror of ice, 
lent a new charm to the fine wintry landscape, and 
we were able to view from the middle of the river, 
and for the first time, the snow-clad houses of the 
lower town, and the picturesque hills, at one and the 
same moment. 

November 16—21. It was a joyful business to 
make the last preparations for the journey to Obdorsk. 
It was necessary to arm one’s self in the accommo- 
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dating and opulent town, against all the obstructions 
that might arise from man, weather, or hunger, and 
then to look after suitable vehicles. 

Instead of the passport given me in St. Petersburg, 
General Velyaminov deemed it expedient to provide 
me with one, drawn up in his. own name, and ad- 
dressed to the village authorities of the northern circle 
of Beresov. For in those places, sq far removed from 
the great road of Siberia, the people know little of 
the power which issues immediately from the centre 
of the empire, whereas the Russians scattered towards 
and around the Icy Sea never forget Tobolsk. 

It was still more important that a Kosak, ac- 
quainted with the Ostyak language, was appointed to 
accompany us, along with our faithful and good tem- 
pered Esthonian. While we were making our pre- 
parations in the town, the guide, who had frequent 
experience of the journey northwards, already proved 
to be of the greatest use to us. For he contrived to 
procure in the town Ostyak dresses for the whole 
party; and so easily did we become reconciled to 
this excellent covering of fur, that not one of us, 
after leaving Tobolsk, would have cared to resume 
European apparel. It appeared to be no slight ad- 
vantage at the same time, that, transformed as we 
were, we might hope to be received. by our future 
hosts with a more open and hearty welcome, than 
they usually extend to those who shock them by a 
foreign exterior. Even here in Tobolsk, where 
things of this kind are seldom desired but as curio- 
sities, one can buy for twenty roobles a suit of rai- 
ment, the several portions of which, from head to 
foot, offer all that can be required for every season 
of the year; and so effectually is it put together, that 
a suit may last a man for half of his lifetime. 

To satisfy the demands of the stomach, it is as 
well to be provided with’ a copper kettle, to prepare 
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-water for tea from ice or snow, and to be able to 

dress the fish procured from the Ostyaks. But for 
the rest, one has in Tobolsk an ample choice of ar- 
ticles of ‘food quite ready, and not liable to spoil. In 
order to give some idea of the value of money here, 
I have noted the prices of many of the articles pur- 
chased, which would no doubt, have been bought 
much cheaper by natives of the place. In the Gostini 
dvor of Tobolsk, we paid for — 


Five large loaves of rye bread 0°50 roobles 
- 14 Ibs. of ham 2°6 

3 lbs. of black caviar 2°50 

Four fresh salted Muksums 2:0. 


The kind of salmon known by this last name, and 
highly prized by the people of Tobolsk, not without 
good reason, is two feet long, and weighs from six 
to eight pounds. It is here to be had in the state 
called fresh salted, for which purpose it is slit into 
halves down the back; but, besides, large quantities 
of it are sent frozen and unsalted to Irkutsk, whence, 
by way of substitute, the smaller kind of salmon, 
called Omul, which is always salted and still cheaper, 
is sent all over western Siberia, as far as the Uralian. 
Mountains. 

A good stock of the stronger drinks, too, may be 
laid in at a very moderate price in Tobolsk. Not 
only may six quarts of Madcira, and two quarts of 
brandy be had for cighteen roobles, but two kinds of 
porter also, as it is called, were here to be found, 
the one imported from England into St. Petersburg 
( Anglinskyi Portr), and the other made at St. Peters- 
burg in English breweries (Kronskyi Portr, from the 
name of the first owner of the concern). The wine 
had the advantage of remaining unchanged through 
the greatest cold; whereas the strong beer froze, but, 
remarkably enough, and perhaps in consequence of 
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the constant motion during the journey, without 
bursting the bottles. We soon learned, moreover, 
that all these drinks may be well dispensed with on a 
winter journey in Siberia, and are less conducive to 
the traveller’s comfort than tea, which is above all 
praise. | 

The carriage in which we had travelled hitherto, 
we left behind us in Tobolsk, for European vehicles 
of this sort, when fitted to slide with runners placed 
under them, are inconvenient even on the great Si- 
berian roads, but in remote districts, the use of them 
is quite impracticable. Instead of it, I got, in Tobolsk, 
two sledges of different kinds. The larger of the two 
was what is called Sinnaya povdéska, or winter car- 
riage, of the construction most usual in Siberia for 
travelling, but adapted only for horses. The whole 
body of the carriage, made entirely of wood, about 
four feet deep and seven long, including the vaulted 
roof, was covered within and without with bast mat 
or felt; and a long bast mat fastened to the edge of 
the roof, could, according to the weather, be either 
thrown back or be braced over the open part of the 
sledge. Vehicles of this kind are never without the 
important addition of the otvodi or guides, which 
prevent a total upset; although in the course of a 
rapid journey the perpendicular line from the centre 
of gravity of the carriage often falls outside of the 
base formed by the runners. The otvdédi are two 
strong bars placed lengthwise at the side of the car- 
riage, converging and rising forwards, in a plane 
about four or five feet above the runners, and with 
their hinder ends three or four feet wider asunder 
than the latter. In loading the vehicle, care is taken 
that the centre of gravity of the whole is not raised too 
high above the plain of the otvddi. As towards the 
end of the winter, the snow ways, which are constantly 
travelled upon, have an undulating surface like that 
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of a stormy sea, and give the sledge a motion so like 
that of a ship tossed on the waves, that travellers 
unused to it often grow sea sick on the road, it is 
obvious that the use of the otvdédi is a very necessary 
precaution. The ogldbli, or shafts, are in these, as 
in all other Russian winter carriages, attached near 
the front of the runners. The effect of the pos- 
triémki or yoking straps, which are never used in 
Siberian sledges, must be supplied in the case of these 
shafts by their own elasticity. In yoking side horses, 
bars are fastened in front of the runners, under the 
oglobli. 

The other sledge, which we took with us on our 
journey to Obdorsk, was what is called a covered 
Narte (kruitaya narta), which are used by the Rus- 
sians only in those districts of the furthest north. 
This vehicle, owing to its lightness, may be drawn 
by either dogs or reindeer; and, at the same time, 
it is capable of affording complete protection from 
the weather. On the runners, which were about 
three feet asunder, was placed the quadrangular 
body, four feet high and about seven in length, made 
altogether of thin laths of wood joined close together. 
At the side was a door, and behind it a small win- 
dow, closed with a plate of talc. It was covered in- 
side and outside with doubled Tatar felt. The tra- 
veller lies at the bottom of the coffin-shaped body. 
The abundance of room allowed us to pack our in- 
struments more conveniently. There is also a box 
for luggage in front, under the driver’s seat. The 
mode of yoking horses to it is the same as that al- 
ready described in the case of the larger sledge; the 
management with reindeer and dogs will be related 
hereafter. These covered Nartes are never fitted 
with the guards against upsetting (otvddi), and yet, 
owing to their narrow base, it requires much care in 
loading them to make tolerably safe. Yet accidents 
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occur often with them, though not so often as might 
be expected, if it were not that the snow ways, in the 
tracts where these sledges are used, do not assume 
an undulating surface; and furthermore, that over 
rough and uneven ground, these vehicles, which are 
at all times rather heavy for dogs and reindeer, 20 
with very moderate speed. 

The post from Beresov to Tobolsk had already tra- 
velled by the winter-road for the first time this year, 
when, on the 22d November, we began our journey. 
On this day I looked forward with impatience to the 
hour of departure; but the desire of making ac- 
quaintance with the Ostyaks was obliged to give way 
to social obligations towards earlier friends, and 
these connected with our fatherland; for on this 
very day the Germans in Tobolsk kept the feast of 
Martjnmass, as a Lutheran commemoration, and_ it 
was not till the afternoon, when the feast was over, 
that we left the hospitable city. 
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JOURNEY TO OBDORSK. — TITE 1CE-ROAD. — FORESTS OF THE IRTUISH. 
— TUGALOVA. —- MODE OF FISHING. —- VEILS OF THE OSTYAK 
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RIVER. ~~ KEVASHINSK., —~ DRAUGHT-DOGS. —- CONFLAGRATIONS IN 
THE FORESTS. — REPUTED ENMITXY OF THE ELK AND GLUTTON. 
— OSTYAK BOWS AND ARROWS. — KASUIMSKIE TRIBE. — DOG- 


SLEDGES. 


Tu, moon was rising as, about’ four o’clock in the 
afternoon, we reached the northern gate of the upper 
town. We continued on the right or high bagk of 
the river, and the snow-way being excellent, the 
sledge glided rapidly and smoothly through the ra- 
vines that intersect these hills. The first stage, Tré- 
tyinsk, is twenty versts from Tobolsk, and in this 
distance we passed through a thick pine forest, so 
that the clearing of the wood appears to have taken 
place only in the vicinity of the town. In the Rus- 
sian village, voluntary carriers (volnic, called also 
okhotniki, or amateurs,) undertook to horse our 
sledges at the rate of three kopeks for each horse 
and’ verst. 

And from this place, too, it was necessary, as we 
were told, still to travel on the mountain road, that 
is, on the high bank of the Irtuish, and not upon the 
ice. We reached Brdénikovo, forty versts from To- 
bolsk, four hours after our leaving the latter place: 
we found it to be a good village, with a stone church. 
The sky was clear, and the temperature of the air 
—16° R. Then, running over twenty versts, we 
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passed close by the Tatar settlement of Phildtevsk : 
we crossed the river soon after, and continued as far 
-as Karabinsk on the snow-way of the low, left bank.* 

From Karabinsk to Névaya Derévnya, we travelled 
for the first time continuously on the ice of the Ir- 
tuish, in which green boughs of pine-wood were fixed 
upright at equal distances. These marks are named 
viékhi, and serve to point out the road which has 
been tried.f This indispensable precaution was had 
recourse to here sooner than higher up the river, be- 
cause there are productive fisheries at several points 
of this tract. 

We reached the fishermen’s huts of Oluimsk, at 
night; and about fifteen versts further on, at 9h. 40m., 
Tobolsk time, on the 23d November, we entered U vat, 
a considerable Russian village on the left bank of the 
Irtuish. Here we made our first magnetical obser- 
vations in this journey. The increase of inclination, 
compared with that observed at Tobolsk, amounted 
to only a sixth of the difference of latitude; so that 
here again was clearly indicated a course of the iso- 
clinal lines deviating widely from the geographical 
parallels. The intensity had augmented from To- 
bolsk about =4,. The distance from Tobolsk to this 
place, which we performed in seventeen hours, is 
reckoned 117 versts by the winter road, and 184 in 
summer; our course probably lay near the latter 
line, for our speed was never much under ten versts 
an hour. The wooden partitions of the peasant’s 
cottage in Uvat, where we boiled the water for our 
breakfast, were remarkably clean; the vehicles also, 

* The distance from Brdnikovo to Karabinsk is reckoned in summer 
on the river at fifty-eight versts, but in winter, in a straighter line, at 
thirty-five. . 

+ On the ice of the Neva also between St. Petersburg and Kronstadt, 
marks of a like kind (fir-boughs), bear the same name viékhi. This 
word is undoubtedly connected etymologically with viétva and viétha, a 


twig, and its resemblance in sound to the German weg, a way, is merely 
accidental. , 
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and clothing of the stout peasants, whom we met on 
their way to church, bespoke their thriving condition. 
The whole looked better than any thing we had pre- 
viously seen on the great Siberian road. 

In the open sledge I now enjoyed more completely 
the changes of the route. We went straight across 
the Irtuish, and then up on the right bank through a 
narrow ravine. They called it travelling on the 
brook; and yet there is water in this hollow only in 
spring, and its bed, near the mouth, was quite free 
from ice. We then ran over ploughed fields, which 
were recognisable by the undulating surface. The 
snow had in many places completely hidden the in- 
equalities of the ground; but the horses sank to 
their bellies, and it was only in the deep track which 
we left behind us, that were to be seen any signs of 
a travelled road. Yet the boughs of fir (viékhi) 
had been stuck here before the last fall of snow, and 
their tops projecting still served to point out the 
direction of the road. After fifteen versts we came 
to the wooden huts of Terékhina, near which stand 
numerous low stalls for horses and cattle. They are 
three quarters of a mile from the right bank of the 
Irtuish, on a rivulet named Turgut. 

We went six versts further on the same bank, and 
a similar road to the village of Kosheléva, which 
stands on a deep inlet from the Irtuish. A row of 
wooden houses extends between the eastern margin 
of this piece of water and the stcep hills enclosing 
it, which are adorned with tall fir-trees looking | 
beautifully green in the midst of the snow. This and 
similar inlets filled from the river, are called by the 
Russians here Sdri, in the singular Sor, a word pro- 
bably related to O'sero, a lake; but which is never 
used in European Russia instead of the latter term. 
Here, also, we heard for the first time, the expression 
poluinya, which was given to a broad stripe, free 
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from ice, along the side of the inlet.* The few 
strange words which distinguish the language of Si- 
beria from that of the mother country, have all refer- 
ence to natural objects; but, in general, terms and 
idiomatic expressions, are remarkably well preserved 
in the new country. It is unquestionably the attach- 
ment to the old language of the church, which is 
constantly kept alive, even in the remotest provinces, 
that checks the increase of dialectic corruptions. 

Since morning the temperature of the air had con- 
tinually risen with a clouded sky; large flakes of snow 
were now falling, and the wind breaking among the 
hills, occasioned a violent whirling. Nevertheless, 
the people of the village, active and hearty, were 
busily employed in the open air. A number of men 
were cutting holes in the ice, to let down their hooks. 
Others, men and women, were looking after the 
horses for our conveyance. They had vigorous 
figures and blooming faces, and we heard. nothing 
from them but jokes and laughing exclamations, 
Whether from delight at the weather, or in order to 
find shelter from it, the drove of horses: that were 
running about loose, started off on a sudden past the 
houses, and out of the village. 

We now proceeded through a thick wood of firs 
and Siberian cedars (Pin. cembra), mingled with 
stems of birch, along the right bank of the Irtuish, 
which is here frequently intersected by water-courses. 
In the village of Burenka, on the right bank, ten 
miles from Kosheléva, we heard the Ostyak language 
for the first time. The Yamshchiki all used it in 
discoursing with one another. They seemed shier 
than cso towards travellers, for they gathered round 
the sledges only in distant groups, and an aged man, 


* Related possibly to poldso, a streak ; and pélui, empty. The same term 
' oe by the Siberian Russians to fhe remarkable epee spots in the 
cy Sea | 
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-who, as he related, had formerly lived in the town 
as a Kosak, alone approached with loquacious affa- 
bility, and plied us, as all had done hitherto, with 
questions and narrations. Here for the first time, we 
saw the windows closed with fish skins, and not as 
hitherto, even in the poorest village dwellings, with 
pieces of talc joined together. The fur frock of the Os- 
tyaks, closed all round, with its attached hood, seemed 
to be now as common as the Russian kaftan. We 
also found here a new mode of yoking the horses, for 
a long trace was fastened to the end of each shaft, and 
within these the horses drew in a line one before the 
other. This is called “ gusem sapriégaty,” that is, to 
yoke goose-wise, 1n contra-distinction from the hitherto 
usual method of setting the horses ‘‘ rid4dom,” or in a 
row abreast. 

In the course of the evening and the night, we 
went partly on the river, partly on the elevated bank, 
and reached, one after the other, the huts of Pershinsk, 
the volost or chief place of a circle, Yurova (thirty 
versts from Kosheléva), and the village of Demyansk 
(twenty-eight versts from Yurova), all on the eastern 
side of the Irtuish. Snow fell heavily during the first 
part of the evening, and the viékhi, plainly visible on 
the white ground, were of essential service. As it 
grew later, the moon shone feebly through thick 
clouds. The peasant in whose cleanly house we 
stopped while changing horses in Yurova, asked to 
see our passports, as he was the Vélostnui Nachalnik, 
or chief officer of the circle. He then treated us hos- 
pitably ‘with kvas, the rich flavour of which furnished 
evidence of good grain. Here as well as at Pérshinsk, 
the room was extremely well lighted by a birchen 
lath about four feet long. At the top of a wooden 
stand, about four or five feet high, for which an iron 
basin served as a foot, were three iron points. The 
lath, about two lines thick and eight wide, was, with 
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a little bend, fixed between the points, and lighted at 
the lower end. The snow-white wood, dried pre- 
viously on the stove, burned with a bright flame and 
with little smoke; but sparks flew from it pretty often, 
and fell into the basin below. The same odour which 
distinguishes the leather prepared with birch-tar 
(dégot), is very observable in the houses where these 
laths are burned. An ample stock of laths for light- 
ing, lies in a pile at the foot of the stand. 

Before we reached Demyansk, the ground was so 
covered with snow, that the horses in front sank to 
their bellies, and we now saw the advantage of the 
goose-march. We halted several times during the 
night, on meeting long trains of sledges belonging to 
fish-dealers from the Obi. A quadrangular basket or 
kish, made of twigs, with a slanting cover, leaning 
backwards, rests on the sledge runners, and contains 
the merchandise. The indefatigable drivers trudged 
along on foot after the sledges, on the scarcely 
beaten path, while the horses were guided only by 
constant calling. Notwithstanding their exhausting 
toils, these people were not wanting in prompt drollery, 
for in reply to our inquiry respecting the load of the 
coffin-like sledge, one of them answered, that he was 
carrying the head-priest of Beresov, who had died of 
drinking too much water. A large sturgeon might, 
probably, have suggested the comparison that lurked 
in the man’s answer; but at first, his asseveration 
shocked me nota little, for ] had letters of recommend- 
ation to the worthy priest, on which I had founded 
great hopes. 

November 24.——The sky cleared soon after midnight, 
but before sunrise low clouds collected again, and 
drove rapidly with a south-west wind. The thermo- 
meter during the whole day, did not. sink below 
—6°R. In the little village of Tugalova (28°5 versts 
from Demyansk, and by the winter road 138, by that 
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of summer 212 miles from Tobolsk), on the right 
bank of the Irtuish, the magnetic dip and intensity 
were observed, and then we cooked our tea and fish 
in a Russian hut. In general, it proved very con- 
venient, and at the same time conducive to the objects 
of our journey, to stop in this way in the morning to 
make the magnetic observations, and for breakfast, 
and to make a second halt at night, for the sake of the 
geographical determinations, and to observe the mag- 
netic declination with the transit instrument. The 
geographical position of the morning stations was then, 
in truth, obtained only by itinerary distances from the 
night stations; but there was nothing better to be 
done, as it appeared that at this time of the year the 
sky was always overcast during the day. 

Beyond Tugdlova we travelled on the ice of the 
Irtuish, and saw frequently the contrivances for the 
most productive kind of winter-fishing, called Yurova. 
Between the vickhi, always on the right and more 
tranquil side of the river, was a strong pole in an 
inclined position, and with its lower end frozen fast in 
the ice. At the upper end of this pole was a conti- 
nuation made of switches which, bending down, reached 
to the surface of the icc; at that pomt was a hole 
through which was let down the hook and line. The 
upper part of the apparatus is seen bent down more or 
less, according as the bait is still untouched, or a fish 
pulling at it has freed a check put to the elasticity of 
the rod, and is thus, in consequence of its own efforts, 
drawn nearer to the surface of the water. To this 
self-acting apparatus of the winter fishery, is added a 
second no less ingenious contrivance. These fishing- 
rods are set only in those places where there are 
known to be muddy hollows in the bed of the river, 
because in these sheltered holes, the sturgeons of dif- 
ferent kinds lie together in clusters, and quite motion- 
less for the sake of warmth. They are to be dis- 
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turbed from their luxurious rest only by the excess of 
that which they desire, and for this purpose, hard 
balls of clay, heated in the fire, are thrown from time 
to time into the water, through holes in the ice below 
the bait. The sudden heat awakens the fishes, and at 
last drives them from their resting-place. They rise 
towards the ice, swimming as usual, up the stream, 
-and so come upon the bait. The name peculiar to 
this promuisl, refers evidently to the ingenious mode 
of disturbing the fish, for yurova is evidently derived 
from the expressions yurkaty and yurity, which are 
applied to a sudden swimming away, and the latter also. 
to any anxiously quick movement. 

On the lowest left bank of the Irtuish, we arrived 
at the Russian station Subotsk, in eich was con- 
spicuous a very snug-looking peasant’s house. Small 
groves of birch and willow diversify in summer the 
plain round the village; at present there is nothing to 
be seen of them but groups of black, leafless stems, 
which look at a distance like islands rising from the 
ser. of snow. In front of that neat house lies a 
kitchen-garden, distinguishable by its careful fence. 
At this place the water of the Irtuish spreads in 
spring far over the low land. The houses are often 
endangered by the flood, which leaves behind, how- 
ever, some compensation in the fertilising sediment, 
on which the more industrious inhabitants obtain not 
less than forty-fold the seed, in wheat and rye, and 
derive a revenue of 700 roobles from the piece of 
ground cultivated by a single family. Yet the rearing 
of horses, fishing, hunting, and gathering the cedar- 
nuts in the woods on the ‘right bank, constitute the 
chief employments of the Russians. Many of them 
discharge their obligation to the state by doing duty 
aS Yamshchiki, in carrying the post; others, as we 
were told in Subotsk, by a a yearly poll-tax of fifty 
roobles. ‘This amount in itself is not too high, but it is 
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felt to be oppressive, that for want of an annual census, 
the communities continue long to pay for thedeceased.* 

The route went now along the left bank, but about 
3h. 30m. in the afternoon, we crossed the ice close by. 
an island in the middle of the Irtuish, and ascended 
the right bank till we came on some hills, bounded 
on the one side by the broad river, on the other by 
a lateral branch or inlet connected with it. On these 
hills, and on the slope towards the inlet, lies the 
chief village of the circle, Denjikdvo, at the entrance 
of which, ‘the peasant invested with the dignity of 
Golova or chieftain (literally, head), mét and welcomed 
us., He seated himself like a guard of honour on the 
wing-like appendage (the otvddi) of our sledge, and 
in this way conducted us to one of the Russian houses 
of the place, the population of which consists in a 
great measure of Ostyak families, _ 

Among the Ostyak women here, we first saw the 
strange custom of veiling. T’wo women in an open 
and single-horse sledge, met us shortly before 
we reached the village; onc of them had a long 
cloth over her head, that covered her down to the 
shoulders of her fur dress; the other had a similar 
veil, but raised moderately, so that she could see a 
short distance before her to drive the horse. She 
did not perceive our sledge till we came close beside 
them; the other, however, was not excited to look 
out either by her own curiosity or by our loud greet- 
ings. Yet she was not by any means asleep, but 


* This complaint was so frequently repeated to us afterwards in dif- 
ferent parts of Siberia, in reference as well to the money-taxes of the 
Russians, as to the fur tribute or yasak of the indigenous tribes, that it 
would lead us to infer a general decrease of the population, if we did not 
bear in mind that in this as in other similar cases, the positive hardships 
alone fix attention; the exemptions pass without notice. In Western 
Siberia (the governments of Tobolsk and Tomsk, and the province of 
Omsk), the male population amounted in 1796, to 390,500; in 1816, to 
502,100; and in 1829, to 527,600. 
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talked with much animation to the driver. In ac- 
costing them, as well as in reply to our questions 
respecting these women, our guides (the Kosak and 
the Yamshchiki) acquainted with the Ostyak lan- 
guage, called them dnki, which they explained by 
the Russian, khosydika, matron. They stated ex- 
pressly, that among the Ostyaks at this place, the 
unmarried and married women alike wear the veil. 

The clouds dispersed, the sky was clear, and about 
4h. 30m. in the afternoon the polar star was quite 
visible to the naked eye. The astronomical observa- 
tions above stated were made here with complete 
success. During these operations, and but a few 
paces from the spot where my instrument stood, the 
woodwork inside of a bath-room (banya) caught fire, 
and we were soon deserted by some troublesome spec- 
tators. They ran to assist those who were hurrying 
out of the bath; and so actively were masses of snow 
carried or thrown in through the door of the burning 
hut, that in a few minutes the flames were extin- 
guished. 

With a very moderate share of prosperity, the 
houses of the Russians in Denjikévo are characterised 
by cleanliness and good order, which are altogether 
the merits of their wives. In this we found con- 
firmed, what rumour in Tobolsk had already stated 
of the Russian women in the north, for they were 
all distinguished by healthy and very pleasing looks 
and figures, by neatness of dress, and by hospital- 
ity. They treated us with crucian (Cyprinus caras- 
sius), which they told us was to be had constantly 
only in this place. ‘These fish live only in standing 
or slowly flowing waters ; and, therefore, they are 
not to be found in the Irtuish, but only in its lateral 
expansions, which sometimes take the form of sdri, 
sometimes, as here at Denjikévo, that of Protok.” 
This last expression, too, though not so exclusively 
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_ Siberian as the above-mentioned name for the lake- 

“ like branches of the Irtuish and the Obi, yet is here 
employed in a new and peculiar acceptation. For 
the European-Russians use the term but seldom, and 
then very arbitrarily, but generally to signify a small 
rivulet with a spring of its own; whereas, here, it 
always means the branches extending into the land 
from the main stream, and then, after a long and 
separate course, joining it again; or else becoming 
stagnant, like the small Sdéri. The etymology of the 
name corresponds very well with this meaning, for 
the root, protéchi, involves the idea of a lateral pene- 
tration or flowing in. 

Besides the excellent fish, there was another dainty, 
which agreeably surprised us in this wintry spot; 
this was the ghikva-berry (Vaccinium oxycoccus), 
which is kept in summer in ice-cellars, but at this 
season needs no peculiar care. In shape and colour 
these berries were fresh and unaltered; but in the inte- 
rior of the pulp, minute flakes of ice traversed a fluid 
remnant of the juice, which was capable of resisting 
the freezing influence of a much lower temperature. 

The moon had already risen when we left Denji- 
kévo. Our goose-march team now went at full gal- 
lop over the ice of the protok already alluded to. 
This lies between hills of loose mould, with steep 
slopes, and most picturesquely crowned on their 
summits with firs and stone-pines. There was 
bright moonlight on half only of the snowy ground, 
for the long shadows of the hills and high woods 
stretched far across the road from the right. We 
frequently passed over places, where, sheltered by 
the hills, the ice had remained quite free from snow, 
and then, on a sudden, we heard the ringing of our 
horses’ hoofs. But still more singular was the sound 
in these wintry solitudes, of the loud calls reciprocally 
exchanged between our driver, who held the reins of 
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the shaft-horse, and the riders of the other horses. 
As if they screamed through instinct, or, as if they 
rode only to scream, the uproar continued without 
interruption till they finished their stage, for in the 
measured trio, each was silent till the man before 
him had concluded. From the Ostyak riders is to be 
heard in general only a loud and prolonged kida! 
(whither!) as a scolding interrogatory to the horses ; 
whereas the more eloquent Russians on the sledges 
pour out, from time to time, their national and ela- 
borate exhortations. 

The whole night long there appeared on the dark- 
blue sky a white arch, which remained in a totally 
unchanged position with respect to terrestrial objects. 
Its concave side was towards the horizon ; its highest 
point had an altitude of 22° 5’, and lay N. 19° 2’ W. 
Above it were fragments of arches, whitish or of faint 
light, lying parallel to the first, but separated from it, 
and from one another, by blue spaces. ‘Totally and 
obviously distinct from this phenomenon, but visible 
at the same time with it, was a ring or halo round 
the moon, formed by the refraction of its light, and 
accompanying that luminary in its movement through 
the heavens. This ring intersected, or, to speak more 
correctly, covered a portion of the fixed arch at its 
western side, and towards the horizon. It also was 
quite colourless, and of uniform brightness through- 
out, as well at the places of intersection, as where it 
was projected on the blue sky. The light of the im- 
moveable arch was fainter than that of the halo, but 
increased to the intensity of the latter on the lines 
where the interference took place, and this contri- 
buted to make the halo appear uninterrupted, and 
defined throughout with uniform sharpness. About 
10h. 30m., as the moon stood about 83° 2’ of a great 
circle from the highest point of the innermost fixed 
arch, a portion of the halo lay a few degrees west of 
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that seat ‘80 that the apparent semi-diameter of the 
halo could not be less than from 85° to 90° of a great 
circle.* 

The first-mentioned arches of faint light were suf- 
ficiently distinguished by their unchangeable form 
and complete immobility, from ordinary clouds, as 
well as from optical paraselenee; and there was no 
alternative but to consider them as an aurora. The 
phenomena described, at the coincidence of the halo 
and the luminous stripes, prove satisfactorily that the 
strata of air in which the refraction of the moon’s 
light took place, was nearer to the spectator than the 
luminous matter of the fixed arches. It must also 
be remarked, that the vertex of this aurora did not 
by any means lie in the plane of the magnetic mert- 
dian of the place, but rather some 30° west of it. 
Here, too, the country is well peopled, for we saw 
three Russian-Ostyak hamlets on a line of only thirty- 
five versts. 

November 25. — The last of these places, the 
yurts of Tsuingalsk on the left bank, was reached 
by us while it was still dark, and we did not make 


* It is an obvious objection to Huygens’s theory of haloes, which 
assumes the existence in the atmosphere of globules of ice, each formed 
round an opaque particle of snow, that according to it, rings of all sizes, 
from 0° to 80° 28’ apparent semidiameter, are equally likely to occur : for if 
the opaque nucleus be assumed at every dimension from 0 to 0°7634 of the 
semidiameter of the whole globule in succession, we shall have for each of 
these conditions a ring of a determinate magnitude. To say nothing of 
the improbability of the assumption, that in all the globules, the opaque 
portion bears the same proportion to the whole, it is impossible to account 
by this theory for the predominating frequency of haloes of 22° semi- 
diameter, which supposes the magnitude of the snowy nucleus to be 0°48. 
Equally inexplicable is the appearance of a ring, such as we observed, 
between 80° 28’ and 138° in radius; for according to Huygens, the first 
of these dimensions is the greatest limit of haloes produced by refraction ; 
the second the lowest limit of those resulting from refraction and reflec- 
tion. That haloes may be formed by spicule of ice, the lateral surfaces 
of which have a uniform inclination, was perceived by Mariotte, Venturi, 
Fraunhofer, &. With the sides inclined at 60°, a halo may be formed 
having a radius of 87°. 
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the usual morning observations till we had arrived at 
the yurts of Savodinsk, fourteen versts further on. 
The Ostyaks here have learned from their Russian 
neighbours to build good wooden houses ; for wooden 
stairs and landing places, from six to eight feet high, 
on the outside of the houses, and partitions divid- 
ing them within into two chambers (isba and gér- 
nitsa), and well-built stoves (péchi), are to be seen 
here just as in the Russian villages. The fishing- 
nets that were hanging up, made of nettle bast, suf- 
ficiently indicated the chief employment of the in- 
habitants. The clothing of both sexes had the whim- 
sical mixture which is not unfrequently seen in border 
districts ; the same individual being dressed half in 
the Russian, half in the original Ostyak fashion. All 
the men knew some Russian words, but employed them 
with little skill, and pronounced them abominably. 
We arrived, after a two hours’ journey, at the stage 
of Repdlovo, which 3 is also on the left bank, twenty 
versts N. W. from the Savodian yurts. The road went 
over a low tract, and through thick woods of alders, 
willows, and poplars, The stems of the latter reached 
a height of fifteen or twenty feet. A variety of 
humbler plants among the trees were so well pre- 
served in form, by the rapid setting in of the frost 
that killed them, as to be easily recognised. A large 
epilobium, and a heracleum, of a man’s height, and 
determinable from the seed, were chiefly conspicuous. 
One of the Ostyak drivers of our sledge amused him- 
self at times, while travelling, with a song, the words 
of which, at my desire, he gave as follows: — 
| . “Inga térum — véchyukh 

Portdépdpi kéna . 

Séredishne konshratei 

Yangrangtdége ei ponamar 

Shalevéyanne podarite 

Ogelgan enkidite.— 


Inga térum véchyukh 
Khiitom baorpidat (mishdsem ?)” 
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_. About 1h. 830m. we reached Repdlovo, which lies 

on the left bank between hills, on a marshy flat, often 
inundated. Here Ostyak manners predominate more 
than in Savédinsk. The houses differ from those of 
the latter place in being smaller, and in having the 
door-sill always laid on the bare ground; the windows 
are all glazed with fish skins. The only skin used for 
this purpose is that of the eel (Russ. naliim, Gadus 
lota), which is here extremely abundant. During the 
summer, many articles of dress are made of the skin. 
The fish itself is not much eaten, either because the 
river supplies a superabundance of other and better 
food, or because the eels here lose, by their annual 
return to the sea, the qualities which make the kin- 
dred species in the lakes of Europe so acceptable. 
The windows of naliim skin are rubbed with the fat 
of the fish, to make them more transparent; yet 
there are small, roundish swellings in the skin, like 
scales, but translucent, and about a line asunder, 
which refract and confound the parallel rays of light. 
The effect resembles that of the lens-like pieces of 
glass, which, in old German buildings, used to be. 
joined to form panes. 

The huts in Repdlovo were remarkably empty; 
and we were told that most of the Ostyak men had 
gone this very day on a fishing expedition, and that 
their wives were keeping a feast in the kabak, or 
public-house of the place. As we stated with respect 
to St. Petersburg, so in all other parts of European 
and Asiatic Russia, brandy is to be had only in houses 
appointed for the purpose (kabaki), and from the 
contractors (otkupchiki, buyers-up; from kupity, to 
buy), who are accountable to the government.* We 


* In European Russia there are contractors and licensed houses of this 
kind in every considerable village ; and in the popular poetry, the Tsarskt 
Kabak, or imperial pleasure house, is often mentioned. In Western 
Siberia they are fewer, yet we were informed that a chief farmer of this 
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found in the dark room, hardly ten paces wide, of the 
public-house and place of revelry here, a European 
Russian, probably banished in former years, busy be- 
hind his counter; and, besides him, only the Ostyak 
women. Ten or twelve of them were assembled, and 
the brandy had already taken effect upon them all, — 
in a way, however, not at all offensive to an even-tem- 
pered spectator. A number of short and corpulent 
figures, with black, sparkling eyes, rather oblique, 
could be just seen, moving and mingling together, in 
the narrow space. They all talked with animation, 
and with remarkably delicate voices, which now gave 
expression only to soft and joyous emotions. They 
embraced, one after another, the Yamshchiki who 
entered with us; and their soft voices, now almost 
whining, seemed attuned, not so much to words of 
old acquaintance, as to the endearments of young and 
growing love. They all wore frocks, or shirt-like 
garments of nettle-cloth, which were ornamented, 
exactly like the dress of the Mordvi women, with 
embroidery in red and black, round the neck and 
breast. None of them was without the head-dress, 
shaped as a cross, which serves them for a veil; but 
they had raised up the front part of it, and thrown it 
back completely over the head. We could perceive 
that, under the circumstances here described, and in 
other cases subsequently witnessed, this departure 
from the prevailing custom was not considered as in 
any degree irregular or improper. 

The very triflmg means of the women were soon 
exhausted, while the pleasure of drinking had but 
just risen to its highest pitch. My promise, there- 
fore, to pay the scot for the rest of their indulgence 


monopoly in Yekaterinburg, derived a daily profit of 1000 roobles from 
the'sale of brandy. In the northern part of the government of Tobolsk, 
the sale of brandy beyond the privileged places is strictly prohibited. 
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was received with the greatest thankfulness. But 
they now took especial pains to show themselves de- 
serving of the European treat, by good Christian 
observance; for at every glass they took, they came 
up to us, and, before they tasted the dram, crossed 
themselves with a most singular and laughable gra- 
vity. Devout Russians are in the habit of neutralising 
the Satanic operation of spirituous liquors by a rapid 
movement of the right hand, intended to describe the 
cross, or by a softly ejaculated prayer, or merely by 
blowing the breath on the glass. But the good- 
humoured Ostyaks, who were novices in both arts, of 
Christian prayer as well as of drinking, were desirous 
of providing against the infirmities of the flesh by 
some more ample religious ceremony; and so they 
made the sign of the cross to such an extent, so 
slowly and with such deep bowing of the body, as 
would be required by the church only on the most 
solemn occasions. 

In this place not a soul understood a word of 
Russian; and so, not to remain quite mute in the 
midst of the northern Bacchantes, I recited the first 
of the Ostyak verses which I had learned. This was 
immediately caught up with the greatest glee, and 
passed from mouth to mouth: the whole ballad was 
afterwards sung, just as I have given it.* | 

The’ Yamshchik who was conducting us—an old 
Russian of Repdlovo—told me, respecting the Ostyaks 
of the latter place, that they begin every new period 
of the fishery, or of any other promuisl, not only 


* I am more careful to mention this confirmation of the orthographical 
correctness of my Ostyak text, as its whole value depended thereupon. It 
appears that the song in question was known only in this tract and not 
lower down the Obi, and that it is composed in a dialect which differs so 
widely from what is spoken here, as to be quite unintelligible to Russians 
well acquainted with the latter. Perhaps the people here have borrowed 
it from their neighbours in the west, the Voguls and Votyaks. 
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with a carousal such as we witnessed to-day, but with 
a sacrifice according to ancient usage. Those who 
are going out on the expedition kill a tame animal, 
and besmear their faces with its blood.* This sacri- 
fice does not take place, however, in spots consecrated 
for that purpose; but every one performs the rites 
with his own family, and in his own hut. Notwith- 
standing their obstinate adherence in this particular 
to their old religious notions, according to which their 
industry is at one time aided, at another mischiev- 
ously obstructed, by the divine power, the Ostyaks 
of Repdlovo are accustomed to go to the Christian 
church once every year after Christmas. But it is 
probable that they are not much edified there; for our 
Russian informant complained bitterly of the priest 
in his neighbourhood, who came into the villages on 
holydays so drunk that the congregations assembled 
to no purpose. 

The tract now travelled over (from Repdlovo to 
Samiarovo, eighty versts) is frequented by rein-deer 
and elks (in Russian, oléni and ldsi) from the north 
during the spring only; and doubtless they are then 
attracted by the budding of the leafy wood, which is 
here to be seen along the left bank of the Irtuish, and 
in the deeper ravines of the right bank. Such de- 
pressions in the elevated bank are here very frequent, 
and often allowed us to leave or to return to the ice 
of the river. These changes in the direction of the 
route, however, were not effected without some diffi- 
culty; for as there were not people enough at the 
stages to-day to enable us to have a rider for each 
horse, while at the same time the Ostyaks are but 
indifferently skilled in the management of long reins, 


* Lower down the river, rein-deer alone are used for this purpose. 
But the Ostyaks at this place are obliged to buy the animals for their 
sacrifices, whether rein-deer from their neighbours towards the west or 
‘north ; or a horse or cow from the Russians. os 
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it. Sienna to us not unfrequently that our leading. 
“horse wheeled round upon the sledge, and faced the 
driver of the second horse. Though less docile than 
dogs, the horses here are dealt with on the same prin- 
ciple as the latter ; that is to say, they are driven and 
guided wholly by words. 

The festival of to-day, at the beginning of the ice- 
fishery, seems to be generally observed in this dis- 
trict ; for in the village of Basiansk, twenty-five versts 
from Repdlovo, we found the Ostyaks all drunk. They 
pressed with unusual eagerness round the instru- 
ments which I was setting up for the geographical 
observations ; and as the Kosak endeavoured to keep 
them back, one of them said to him, in broken Rus- 
sian, “‘ We are used to see you treating the Ostyaks 
like dogs, while you are always praising the Rus- 
sians.” Our labours were soon put a stop to by the 
clouds, which concealed the stars very soon. after they 
first became visible. ‘T’o-day we had, with a south 
wind and clouded sky, remarkably mild weather; and 
about two in the afternoon the temperature of the air 
was —2° k.* 

About an hour after midnight we arrived at Sa- 
marovo. This place is distinguished for its advan- 
tageous position, near where the Irtuish joins the 
Obi, and is more noted than any of the settlements 
which we had seen as yet since we left Tobolsk. We 
staid for the night in the house of a Russian, who 
announced to us, not without some pride, his rank of 
burgher. 

November 26. ex About eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, the first glimmering of twilight made its way 


* It was the same in Tobolsk on this day, as I afterwards learned from 
Professor Hansteen. But the anomalous increase of temperature extended 
algo to Beresov, for there was mild weather in that place for a week from 
the 24th of November, with a south wind, ee the ees of 
the air had previously sunk to —-24° R. 


through the fish-skin window of my apartment. The 
sun rose at 8h. 54m.; the astronomical twilight must 
have commenced, therefore, at 7h. 29m. The houses of 
Samarovo are scattered irregularly, but picturesquely, 
over a low and undulating piece of ground, which is 
encompassed on the north and north-east by hilly 
slopes of considerable height, while towards the west 
it borders on the Irtuish. In the middle of the place 
a ravine, at this time entirely filled with snow, is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. In the summer, the 
brook Samdérovka, which rises at some distance in the 
hills east of the place, flows through it. 

A large wooden house in the middle of the village 
contains a store of flour and salt, for the supplies to 
be furnished to the officers and Kosaks in the circle 
of Beresov, which, under the meridian of the Irtuish, 
extends as far south as Samdrovo. On the western 
slope of the hill, towards the north, is seen a church 
of wood. The steep bank of loose soil on which it 
stands often gives way towards the river, and the 
edifice itself seems to be on the brink of ruin. A 
heap of new bricks announced the preparations made 
for building a new church in the plain. The wooded 
surface of the hills lies at the same height here as at 
Tobolsk ; but with respect to the elevated plain, it 
is visibly interrupted towards the north by a broad 
valley. The northern declivity of the hills extends 
from the Irtuish, near Samarovo, a long way to the 
east. Towards the north it is succeeded by the 
valley of the Obi, six miles wide; and beyond this 
river is seen rising a second ridge of hills, parallel to 
that of Samarovo. | 

For the first time since I left the Ural, I now found 
blocks of stone. They were lying at the foot of the 
hill turned toward the Irtuish, and were of green- 
stone, partly with crystals of hornblend formed in it; 
partly with shining feldspath, in an amorphous mass ; 
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white quartz, coarse or fine-grained, with wood-ashes- 
tus, and fine scales of chlorite; crooked and coarsely- 
splitting masses of diallage and talc; and finally, a 
greenish-white mica slate, with a very fine layer of 
quartz. The blocks here did not exceed from two to 
three cubic feet in size. They lie on the gentle slope 
at the foot of the hill, only where it is reached by 
the river-floods, but not higher up on the steeper part 
of the bank. From the situation of these masses, on 
the ridge which projects like a spur at once into the 
valleys of the Irtuish and the Obi, it might be doubted 
whether they do not come from the latter into the 
former, arriving from the north-western outskirts of 
the Altai, or whether they rather come from the Ural. 
The latter supposition, however, seems more likely, 
particularly as rocks closely related to those just 
enumerated are known to exist at various points of 
the Northern Ural. But that the rolled stones should 
be found exclusively from this place towards the 
north, and not southwards, towards Tobolsk, is a 
sufficient indication that the mountain flanks of the 
Ural lie nearer to the Irtuish here than at Tobolsk. 
The highly favourable situation of this place did 
not escape the notice of the Ostyaks in old times. 
Towards the end of the sixteenth century, as the 
Kosak Bogdan, starting from the Sibir of that day 
(the present Tobolsk), went northwards exploring, 
and propagating Russian customs, he found at the 
junction of the two rivers, a flourishing Ostyak set- 
tlement, under a chief named Samar, who acknow- 
ledged himself tributary to Tatar princes. The place 
had also some religious importance, for here alone 
there was an idol, representing a female, which was 
worshipped by the Ostyaks. European settlers soon 
began to fix their abode in the place, living in peace- 
ful union with its original possessors, and they gave 
their new colony its present name, in honour of the 
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Ostyak ruler whom they first found there. Until 1630, 
the Ostyak population still continued predominant in 
numbers; but about that time, they themselves 
begged for a supply of Europeans more capable than 
themselves of driving horses and discharging the 
various duties of the post, which had now grown 
more urgent by the extension of the Russian settle- 
ments to Beresov. Accordingly, Demyansk and Sa- 
mdrovo were in the first place peopled with Yam- 
shchiki, and the Ostyaks diligently avoid the chief 
post-stages. 

The descendants of those first Russian settlers now 
thankfully acknowledge all the advantages which they 
derive from the well- chosen situation of their village. 
The hills, which adorn the landscape, send down also 
soine lively rivulets to the place, and shelter it from 
the north winds. ‘The fine timbet, the cedar-nuts, 
the neighbouring woods, well stocked with squirrels 
(biélki), and foxes (lisitsi), are all warmly: praised 
by the inhabitants. The deer, mentioned above, are 
killed here only in the spring; but the fisheries are 
not so limited, and in this occupation the new settlers 
in Samarovo have acquired all the dexterity and apti- . 
tude of their predecessors. The navigable river, and 
the post-stages during the winter, facilitate their com- 
inercial intercourse with their kindred and friends in 
Beresoy, in Surgut, and in Yeniseisk. The resources 
of China also flow hither unhindered, and our host set 
before us good tea of his own, as well as a samavar. 

Having finished our magnetical observations, we 
left Samdrovo about ten o’clock in the forenoon, and 
in about two hours arrived at the village of Bielo- 
gérye, on the western margin of the Obi; which, 
divided into two arms, has already taken a north- 
erly direction. The Irtuish is crossed at, Samdroyo, 
and the traveller goes along the low, left bank of a 
western branch, called Berésovski Protok, or r the Birch 
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River, and which still retains its name, even where 
the right branch of the river has already united with 
the Obi. _ 

Bielogérye is inhabited by Russian carriers and 
fishermen. We there entered a small room, heated 
like a vapour bath, and yet six or eight persons were 
lying on the still warmer palata, and descended from 
time to time only to take a draught of kvas, which 
was kept as cool as ice in one corner of the room. 
The fermenting grain lies at the bottom of a great 
wooden tun, near this stands another vessel filled 
with melting ice, from which every one pours into 
the tun as much fluid as he has drawn from it. This 
kvas is an agreeable drink to those in health; but 
some people here, who were suffering under a slow 
and obstinate fever, manifested the strongest repug- 
nance to it, though it was the only cooling drink that 
could be offered to them. The Siberians are so much 
attached to the belief that any nutriment of an un- 
usual kind must be much more salutary than indi- 
gestible medicines, that a bottle of English porter, 
which I left, behind for the sick, was hailed at once 
as an infallible remedy. At the same time that we 
arrived at Bieclogérye, the sledge of a fish-dealer from 
the north also entered the village. It was con- 
structed like the fish-sledge already described, and 
was heavily laden with Nelm-salmon and sturgeons 
as long asa man. The fish were thrown one upon 
the other in the basket or chest made of switches, 
and their preservation was thought sufficiently se- 
cured by the frost. | 

Besides the two chief arms into which the Obi is 
divided below Bielogérye, there are, on the left side 
of the river also, several smaller sdéri and protdki. 
These lateral openings represent the places where 
the tributary streams, coming from the west, enter 
the Obi. Our drivers related how these channels, | 
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completely smoothed over and concealed with ice 
and snow, often become suddenly filled in spring with 
running water, so that those who are travelling in 
sledges along their banks, find it impossible either 
to advance or retreat,’and are confined to the little 
islands for days together. These accidents are mani 
festly analogous to those which I subsequently heard 
of on the confluents of the Lena, where they are 
known by the name of nakipity, that is, the springing 
or boiling over. They are the streams from the 
springs in the western mountains (the Ural), which, 
even after their arrival at the Obi, have warmth 
enough to keep the ice thin where the waters meet, 
so that it breaks very early in the season. 

About sixty-two versts beyond Samdarovo, on the 
great island between the two branches of the Obi, we 
came, about ten in the evening, to the settlement of 
Yelisdrovo, where we succeeded in getting a geo- 
graphical observation. We were surprised here at 
the sight of a very opulent-looking farm-house, the 
owner of which invited us in, with the usual expres- 
sions, to warm ourselves. The two stories of the 
house were higher than is usual even in Russian 
towns, and each of them contained several rooms of 
considerable size. Contrary to the prevailing cus- 
tom, the stairs were inside of the house. In all the 
rooms, the roundish surfaces of the beams or logs 
were covered with boards planed smooth, while the 
benches at the sides, the tables, and the other fur- 
niture were all made of clean and glossy fir-wood. 
One wall of the chief room in the upper story, 
was entirely covered with richly ornamented holy 
images (obrasa), before which were hanging vessels 
of incense (kadilni), and votive tapers were burning 
without number. The windows were formed of large 
plates of fine glass, the panes being set double in 
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frames about an inch thick, as ; may be seen in the 
houses of the wealthier inhabitants of Tobolsk. 

Although it was night, we were not allowed to go 
hence without a good meal, and while the women 
were getting it ready, the well-satisfied owner of the 
house descanted on his rare good fortune. He had 
laid out the immense sum of 3000 roobles in building 
his grand house, and for the rest trusted to the river, 
to which he owed all his opulence. In summer and 
winter the excellent fishery here was raised in value, 
as our host expressed it, by the proximity of the 
town. The distance to Tobolsk, nevertheless, is 
reckoned at 306 miles in winter, and 372 in summer, 
but the travel-loving Siberians measure proximity by 
a standard very different from the European. There 
is no want of active horses in Yelisdrovo, but the 
inhabitants of the place have made no attempt at 
agriculture, being fearful of withdrawing labour from 
the fisheries. 

We travelled during the night on the ice of the 
eastern half of the Obi. The island which extends 
about a hundred versts between the two halves of the 
river, has in general, a steep bank, about eighty feet 
high, towards the east. It rose on the left close to 
our route, while the ordinary elevated bank appeared 
on the right at a greater distance. The island seemed 
to be a piece broken off from the latter ; and should 
the western branch of the river here be ever com- 
pletely dried up, then we should sce the Obi flowing 
quite anomalously in this part of its course, between 
two. elevated banks. * 


* In like manner, no doubt, may be explained the two elevated banks 
of the Irtuish at Tsuingalinsk, the only instance of such an appearance 
on that river; and there, too, may be seen towards the west, the traces 
of the ancient bed of the river. The water of the Obi, owing to its 
_geeater purity, can long maintain its double channels, and flow for years 
between islands; but the Irtuish, more loaded with sediment, soon fills up 
the old beds when new ones are opencd. 
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_. The inhabited places along this island, are invari- 
ably situate on the very edge of the eastern steep, so 
as to be close to the river, and yet secure from inun- 
dation. We first reached, about twenty versts beyond 
Yelisd4rovo, three or four Ostyak yurts, called by the 
Russians, Sukhorikovski pogdst, that is to say, the 
place of entertainment on the dry arm (of the river).* 
The bank here rises abruptly to the dwellings; it 
was necessary, therefore, to leave the sledge on the 
ice, and to call from below for fresh horses. A well- 
beaten footpath conducted us to the nearest yurt. 
The small cubic building scarcely rose above the 
snow, but the sparks that crackled and flew over its 
flat roof, showed its position from a distance, and also 
exhibited the difference between an Ostyak and a 
Russian habitation, for no unconsumed particles of 
wood ever rise from the spacious stoves (péchi) of 
the latter. 

_ Stooping through the door, we entered the hut, 
the floor of which was a good deal lower than the 
surrounding ground. Opposite to the entrance was 
burning a brisk fire, on a raised hearth of clay, in 
which, in accordance with the Vogul and Tatar cus- 
tom, an iron pot was sunk. The fire required to 
heat this lay deeper than that which warmed the 
room. The hearth and fire-place occupying a width 
of four feet, reached nearly to the wooden wall of the 
building, which was protected from the flames by a 
layer of clay a foot thick. <A cylindrical flue of the 
same material connected with the back of the hearth, 
rises perpendicularly to the roof. The flue is about 
a foot and a half wide, but enlarged to three fect 
immediately above the fire. Some broken places in 
this piece of work, allowed us to see how it was con- 


* This name probably refers to the former dryness of the right branch 
of the river, but in this case it must have been originally Sukhortikavski. 
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trived, and on this subject we received ample inform- 
ation in the yurts which we subsequently visited. 
A frame work of rods and twigs, cylindrically shaped, 
is plastered over with soft clay. The name of chu- 
bal given by the Siberians to these Ostyak fire-places, 
is unknown in European Russia, and is of Tatar 
origin: the Tatars of Tobolsk still use the word 
Tsuval in the same sense. Round the rest of the 
room, towards the walls, the floor was raised for a 
width of about six feet, and on this elevated part, 
the inmates slept at night, and sat at work by day. 
From comparison with the side benches of a Russian 
peasant’s house, these parts of the yurts are impro- 
perly called by the Siberian Russians, lavki or 
lavochki. A heap of laths for lights, and some 
fishing gear (baskets of all sizes) formed the chief 
furniture of the yurt. The people unemployed, sit 
on low stools, about a foot high, directly opposite to 
the fire, to enjoy more perfectly the effect of the 
flames, and when a stranger enters, half frozen, a 
place is sure to be good-naturedly offered to him in 
front of the fire. 

The yurt was now inhabited by only one family, 
of which the wife and four children staid upon the 
raised floor next the walls. The parents wore furs, 
but the only covering of the children was the patched 
summer clothing of nettle-bast. Two Russian pea- 
sants, guests like ourselves, were seated at the fire, 
telling their plans of buying fish from the Ostyaks, 
and travelling with it to Tobolsk. They laughed a 
good deal at our inconsiderately asking for kvas, for 
even when the Ostyaks happen to get meal from the 
Russians, they never use it to make that beverage. 
On the other hand, they refer the thirsty to a vessel 
of river water in the corner of the yurt. In the ice 
of the Obi, just where the path led up to the dwell- 
ings, were cut a row of narrow openings, like troughs, 
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to which our horses were led to drink on their arrival. 
None of these openings was above six inches wide, 
being made narrow evidently with a view to the 
safety of passers-by. , 
November 27.— About sunrise we arrived at an 
Ostyak hamlet, which was named Kevashinsk. This 
also lay on the left bank of the eastern half of the 
Obi: it was reckoned to be 112 versts (75 miles) 
from Samdérovo. Here we saw for the first time the 
aboriginal manners retained in perfect purity, and a 
degree of comfort which, in all the Ostyak dwellings 
hitherto seen, seemed to have been lost through a 
vain effort toapproximate to the Russian mode of 
living. Ten yurts, of square form, with flat roofs, 
heaped up high with earth, lay irregularly distributed 
along an even ledge of the eastern and, here, terrace- 
shaped slope of the great island. The leafy bushes 
between the oddly-shaped huts must give the place 
an extremely cheerful look in summer. At present 
its chief ornaments were the handsome dogs. This 
was the first place where we found dogs constantly 
used for draught. They evinced curiosity, but no 
hostility ; and came to meet us in troops without 
barking, to a short distance from the yurts. They 
were all of the height of European spaniels, but were 
much slenderer than these, and leaner in the flanks. 
They were generally white, but with ears black, 
quick, erect, and as sharply pointed as the obtuseness 
of their form permitted. The head is long and sharp, 
with the jaws and muzzle strong, as in wolves. The 
hair on the body was short, but it hung down at 
great length from the tail, which they carried hand- 
somely curved upwards. Great agility in their move- 
ments added to the handsome appearance of these 


The yurt at which we alighted, and where we pre- 
pared our instruments for magnetical observations, 
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was “occupied by two brothers, with their numerous 
families.* The wives and children sat on the raised 
platforms already described, which were here divided 
by partitions reaching to the roof, into a number of 
separate chambers. These were all open towards the 
middle of the yurt, so as to receive the warmth from 
the chubal ; and, indeed, the partitions all pointed to 
the fire, so that however they may have failed in 
dividing the room symmetrically, they never inter- 
cepted any portion of the heat. A number of men 
came in from the neighbouring yurts to Visit us, and, 
either through the interpreter or in broken Russian, 
they offered us a hearty welcome. 

In the furniture of the house, as well as the men’s 
clothing, there was much here which seemed to indi- 
cate that the people were engaged in the chace as 
well as the fishery. This conjecture was soon con- 
firmed. The thick woods of the neighbourhood 
abound in the better kinds of fur animals, so that 
every one gets, without much trouble, the two sable 
skins required from each family, as yasak or tribute 
to the Russians; and it is seldom found necessary to 
pay an equivalent in -other skins. Our host showed 
us a fine sable skin got already this very winter, 
which he kept in a strong box,: like a treasure, con- 
cealed in a corner of the yurt. The value of this skin 
was diminished by a bright, almost yellow, colour of 
the fur, which the people ascribed to the circumstance 


* The magnetic instruments were packed in pieces in different cases, 
and were put together, in the morning generally in the nearest dwelling, 
at night in the open air where we made our observations ; hence the 
observations cost more time in the morning than in the evening, for the 
instruments when brought from the sledge into the dwelling, were im- 
mediately covered with a thick rime, which it took some time to clear 
away by thorough warming. This rime was much less abundant in the 
Ostyak yurts than in the Russian isbi, which proves how much more 
perfectly the latter are warmed. The ENE of air through the yurts. 
contributes to their dryness. 
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of the animal living in a wood where there was too 
much light. There was much anxiety evinced re- 
specting the hunting and trapping of this year, as a 
fire in the woods had driven the sables away from 
the Kevashian yurts. Accidents of this kind are 
unfortunately not rare on the banks of the Obi; for 
of the supérb pine forests, which constitute at once 
the ornament and riches of the place, tracts of from 
thirty to forty miles have been often seen on fire in 
summer. The Russians living here attribute these 
conflagrations to lightning, and the friction of trees 
rubbing together as they are agitated by the wind. 
Yet it is not improbable that the mischief is often 
caused by the fires of wandering hunters; and that 
the hand of man first propagates the destructive 
element, of which it is afterwards unable to check the 
progress. Nothing stops the fire in such cases but a 
good fall of rain; but, in the mean time, the desola- 
tion which it has produced is total and irremediable. 
In the burnt woods there spring up, in place of the 
majestic stone pines, only birches and aspens. 

It is undeniable, though the fact can hardly be 
reckoned among the natural phenomena representing 
the original course of things, that, from the first 
movement here of human industry, there has been 
going forward a continual process of destruction, 
without any means of restoration. Yet the extent 
of uninjured forest in this part of the world is still 
far too predominant, and the destruction of the woods 
comparatively too insignificant, to allow the hunting 
tribes of Siberia to fear for their existence on this 
score, and without the interference of extraneous 
causes. It is much more likely that in Northern 
Asia, in order to transform by extinction the rude 
aboriginal races, and to prove the perfectibility of 
mankind, Christian brandy must be called in to the 
aid of the comparatively feeble conflagrations.. Al- 
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. though the efficacy of brandy in changing the people 
and the aspect of the country is, here on the Obi, a 
good deal checked by the wise foresight of the govern- 
ment, yet we saw exemplified to-day the impossibility 
of its total suppression. Our host in Kevashinsk, a 
vigorous man, of noble carriage, offered our Kosak, in 
a tone of feminine entreaty, three squirrel skins for a 
dram of brandy. They told us that their woods 
abounded in ermines and squirrels; but that the 
Russians buy only the white winter-skins, and of 
these the yurt at present contained only the three 
that were offered with:so much levity. 

Besides the animals here mentioned, they enume- 
rated also, as objects of their pursuit, the reindeer in 
the spring ; a variety of foxes the whole year round ; 
the glutton (Meles gulo, Pall. ; rossomakha, Russ.), 
and the elk (Cervus alce). To my questions respect- 
ing the enmity said to exist between the two latter 
animals, they replied by relating the particulars of 
the story current in Kurope,— how the glutton springs 
from a tree on the elk’s neck, and kills the latter 
before relinquishing its hold. Yet no one could say 
that he had ever seen such a struggle; but, with the 
words, “ Our old people say the same thing,” they 
referred for ocular testimony to the dead.* These 
families of hunters were very advantageously distin- 
guished from those hitherto seen, and also from the 
people living northwards as far as Beresov, by their 
good reindeer-skin clothing. It is not till we reach 
the southern borders of the circle within which the 
reindeer is tamed, that we see a suitable kind of winter 
clothing in general use, and the nettle-bast and fish- 
skin substitutes become quite subordinate. 

They showed us here their ordinary hunting wea- 


* The Russians buy elk-skins eagerly; but we found only a small 
stock. of this peltry in Tobolsk. 
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pons. These were bows six feet long, which, while 
unstrung, were but slightly curved, and the circu- 
lar section of which, in the middle, had a diameter 
of an inch and a quarter or an inch and a half. Sub- 
sequently, on breaking one of these bows, I fully 
convinced myself of their being made, as the people 
assured us, by joining with fish-glue a flexible slip of 
birch to a harder kind of pine-wood, the former being 
turned outwards; but the surface is smoothed so 
carefully, and covered so uniformly with colouring 
matter, that it is impossible to detect the joint. The 
arrows are four feet long, made of hard wood, and 
feathered finely, in two lines, at the end towards the 
string. The arrow-head is sometimes a large and 
flattened double ball, sometimes a rough, rudely- 
fashioned, lozenge-shaped piece of iron, the hinder 
part of which is driven into the shaft and tied to it, 
yet so as to be more easily separable from it than 
from any wooden mark at which it may be shot. 
Sables and squirrels are killed with the blunt arrows, 
so that the skins may remain uninjured; the iron- 
headed arrows are capable of piercing any of the 
quadrupeds of this country. To draw these bows 
requires not only much practice and strength, but 
the archer must take good care also to protect his left 
hand from the blow of the string.* 

I was much surprised at the asseveration, that none 
of the bows shown to us here were made at Ke- 
vashinsk, and that no one in this place knew how to 
prepare these important weapons. “ We buy them,” 
it was declared on all hands, “from the Kasuimskian 
people.” These are also Ostyaks, but superior in the 


* On my return from Obdorsk I obtained a couple of these excellent 
bows, but, neglecting the last-mentioned and indispensable precaution, I 
was never able to draw them more than a third of the arrow’s length; yet 
the iron point entered a deal board to the depth of six lines. 
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-arts to the people here, who always speak of them 
with much respect. They come from the east, it is 
said, with rein-deer sledges, towards the end of winter, 
and exchange their inimitable bows and other ac- 
coutrements for dried fish, and probably, some Russian 
articles. The cost of a complete hunting equipment 
purchased of the Kasuimskie, was here estimated at 
two roobles, or about a third of the annual tribute or 
yasak. 

The pleasure of my first excursion in a dog sledge, 
I owed also to my host at Kevashinsk. At the door 
of his yurt were lying a number of these sledges, 
which are here made without any ornament, and with 
very little art. They resemble exactly the sledges 
used by German fishermen on the ice of the rivers, 
and are about three fect long with half that height 
and width. The wooden runners, which are three or 
four inches wide, are joined at both ends by yokes. 
Upon these are placed some boards parallel to the 
runners, and on those boards reclines the traveller, in 
a somewhat crouching attitude, his body bent forward 
and resting on his elbows; his fect turned sideways, 
and bearing against the runners. The traces are 
fastened to an arched piece of wood joining the fore- 
end of the runners. The dogs, at their master’s call, 
approached with instantaneous obedience, yet with 
visible unwillingness, to be yoked. Lifting up the 
dog’s hind legs they drew over him a girth made 
of skin, forcing it over his tail, until it. came to the 
loins and small of the back, where it fitted tightly. 
At the bottom of the girth was fastened a loop. 
The same operation being performed on a second 
dog, the loops on the girths were fastened to traces 
about two feet long, which, passing between the dogs’ 
hind legs, were attached at their other ends to the 
arched piece of wood above the runners. The dogs 
when once yoked, were restless, and howled till the 
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moment of departure, with their eyes turned upon 
the driver. The cry, puir puir, set them at once in 
motion. At first, bounding and hasty trot alternated, 
the dogs all howling together, even the mere lookers 
on lending their voices, till the sledge was at last got 
into uniform and rapid motion. They then trotted 
evenly, and obeyed punctually the word of command, 
which was called out by the Ostyaks from behind. 
Till till means turn to the right; but till, to the left; 
and tsas brings them at once to a dead stop. 

The snow-shoes of the Ostyaks at this place, per- 
fectly resemble those used in European Russia. Each 
foot rests on the middle of a board about six inches 
wide, and five or six feet long, which is curved so as 
to be moderately convex towards the ground, and 
runs to a point at each end. It is necessary to move 
the feet perfectly parallel to each other, otherwise 
the ends of the boards would knock together, and 
throw the wearer down. This contrivance is called 
liuja here, as it is in Russia. The majority of the 
men in Kevashinsk wear their strong black hair 
twisted behind into a queue with two tails; this is a 
custom peculiar to the Ostyaks, and quite unheard of 
among the Russian men. The inhabitants of these 
yurts had in general a handsome appearance, which 
was due to their tall, well-proportioned figures, as 
well as to their good fur-clothing. They were dis- 
figured, nevertheless, in some degree by an endemic 
disease ; for in our host’s family, and among all who 
came to visit us, there was hardly one who had not 
bleared eyes and inflamed eyelids. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


SOSNOV.—- FINE PINE-TREES. —— ICE-WINDOWS. — FISH-SKIN CLOTH=- 
ING. — MORTALITY AMONG THE OSTYAKS. —- KONDINSK.— OFFICIAL 
INSOLENCE. — STONES IN THE OBI. —- WHENCE THEY COME, — 
ISATSKIE,.—- ENDEMIC DISEASE. —-ALESHKI.— UNFROZEN SPRINGS. 
— SHORKAL. — ENERGY OF RUSSIAN SETTLERS. —- THE KASUIMSKY 
TRACED, — KUNDUVANSK. — INTERIOR OF THE YURT. —~ ERMINE 
TRAP, —- TREATMENT OF THE DOGS. — ENCROACHMENTS OF THE 
RIVER. -—— OSTYAK OBSERVATIONS OF THE HEAVENS, 


From Kevashinsk we went on fifteen versts to the Sos- 
névian yurts. Situate on the left bank of the Obi, in a 
wide, basin-shaped hollow, these very justly take their 
name from Sdsna, a pine, for they are surrounded by 
a superb pine forest. Jtound the village stand single 
firs, stone pines, and larches, from sixty to eighty feet 
high. At the tops only they have crowns of branches. 
Between these gigantic trunks there is but little un- 
derwood, and the undulating surface of snow is quite 
visible. But in the back-ground, on the hills round 
the broad hollow, the wood is much thicker, though 
not so lofty ; ihe gigantic trees in the iniddle look 
like chosen leaders surrounded by the dense throng 
of their followers. The form and arrangement of the 
yurts add another feature to the remarkable cha- 
racter of the place. The dwellings are mere cubic 
‘boxes, made of stout logs laid one upon another. A 
layer. of earth covers the flat roof, and earthen 
mounds are heaped up against the side walls. These 
huts are entered by creeping through an opening half 
the height of a man, on ‘the south side. In the east- 
ern wall, a little above the mound of earth, is a small. 
square opening, left between the logs for a window. 
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A flake of ice, a foot thick, closes this window; it is- 
propped from without by a pole, the lower end of 
which bears obliquely against the ground. A supply 
of such flakes he before every yurt. As the fire is 
kept burning in the chubal, opposite to the door, the 
ice-window is thawed on the inside, and as smooth as 
a mirror. Its cutside is rough, yet a whiter and 
brighter light penetrated through this window than 
through the fish-skins in the dwellings already seen: 
as to distinguishing external objects, it is equally out 
of the question in both cases. 

In the midst of these huts are other edifices of a 
still stranger appearance. Cubic, like the former, 
made of logs sect one upon the other, and with flat 
earthen roofs, they differ from them in not standing 
on the ground, but are reared in the air to the 
height of eight or ten feet, on four strong posts at 
their corners; another post leans in a slanting posi- 
tion against the door of this building, and being cut 
in notches, it serves as a ladder for the men with- 
out allowing the dogs any access. In this circuin- 
stance lies the peculiar advantage of these elevated 
store-rooms, which serve only to keep the supply of 
food secure from the thievish propensities of the four- 
footed inmates of the place. In summer, also, the 
fish to be dried in the air is hung up on the posts 
that support these aérial magazines. 

The inhabitants of the Sosnédvian yurts were hardly 
recognisable as being of kindred race with those of 
Kevashinsk, for they were all of small stature and 
delicate appearance. No one here wore furs, but the 
clothing was exclusively of fish-skins ; hitherto we 
had frequently seen the people wearing boots of the 
naluim skin, but here both men and women wore 
trousers, and two.vests, the one drawn over the other, 
and fitting close to the body, of the same material. 
These skins are very strong and air-tight, and when 
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well rubbed with fat, it is possible that, as bad con- 
.auctors of heat and cold, they may not be inferior to 
furs. In snowy weather, however, when the cold is 
less intense, they offer more security from wet than 
the latter. _ The disease of the eyes already men- 
tioned prevailed here also, and added to the sickly 
looks of the people. Yet I saw one of the worst 
looking of these pigmies give proof of unexpected 
vigour, for he strung and drew the six-feet bow with 
the greatest facility and effect. He held the plane of 
the bow somewhat inclined towards the left, and, at 
the first offer, he struck with a blunt arrow the stein 
of a larch about 160 fect distant, near its top, about 
sixty feet from the ground. 

Now, if, in the first place, we make abstraction of 
the resistance offered to the arrow by the air, it fol- 
lows, from the data above stated, that if the arrow 
was aimed with an elevation of 30°, it must have 
had an initial velocity of 128 feet in a ‘second in order 
to hit the mark. The whole length of the cast, sup- 
posing the arrow to pass the mark, would then be 
456 fect. If we assume that the mark hit was the 
highest point of the arrow’s path, then the initial 
velocity must have been 102 feet, and the elevation 
36°.85. And if, in fine, the Ostyak shot off the arrow 
with an elevation of 45°, then the velocity must have 
been eighty-nine feet, while the amplitude of the shot 
would be 256 feet. But it is well known from ex- 
periment to what an extent, in the case of cannon 
and musket balls, the resistance of the air diminishes 
the effect, calculated abstractedly, and that, in order 
fo hit the mark, it is often necessary to have five or 
sixfold the initial velocity indicated by calculation. 
The retardation of long and light arrows from this 
cause must be equal at least to that of lead and 
iron balls; and, consequently, we obtain from experi- 
ment but very disadvantageous notions of the strength | 
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of the Kasuimskian bows. But, moreover, this 
strength was not all exerted in the case described, 
for the Sosnévian archer drew his bow, intentionally 
as it seemed, not above half the length of the arrow. 
He seemed, also, to aim not much above the mark, 
that is, not to exceed an elevation of 30°; and pos- 
sibly it was his intention to strike the mark in an 
ascending direction. It appears to me, therefore, 
that, under all the circumstances, the initial velocity 
in this instance must have been at Icast 600 feet, and 
I can hardly doubt that it might be increased to 1200 
or 1500 feet by drawing the bow to the utmost. 

In the midst of the Sosndévian yurts was a hewn 
stem of a tree set upright like the mast of a ship. 
The cross-trecs fixed to its upper extremity were 
carefully adorned with carved work. To our in- 
quiries respecting its uses, the Ostyaks only said that 
it served to ornament the place. It is very probable 
that some superstition, akin to those which in Europe 
gave rise to the dressing of the Maypole, may have 
occasioned the crection of this singular ornament ; 
at all events, the bits of paper which are kept at the 
lower part of the mast, sheltered under little roofs, 
have, for the Ostyaks, only a symbolical meaning. 
Some of them were fragments of orders and regula- 
tions, in Russian, given to the people of the place, 
but which they could never read. 

The obligations to the state consist here in paying 
the yasak or tribute of half a sable for every man, 
and in keeping a few post-horses. That the latter 
task may be performed without much trouble, even in 
winter, is manifest from the fact, that it is done by 
aboriginal Siberian tribes, in other -parts of the 
country where there is quite as much snow, to say 
nothing of the Tatar and Russian villages. In the 
immediate vicinity of the villages, the horses find 
some scanty support in the frozen herbage, but hay is 
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here a. chief article of trade; and the Ostyaks a 
cwith the keeping of horses choose to buy it from 
their Russian neighbours rather than make it them- 
selves. Moreover, only the sledges of officers of high 
rank are here provided with horses; the Kosaks, in 
their frequent official journeys, can claim the use only 
of dog-sledges. 

From these yurts to the next morning’s stage, our 
route lay constantly on the ice of the Obi. About 
half-past three we reached the yurts of Karuimkarsk, 
which are situate near the end of the island already 
mentioned, in a spot tolerably free from wood, and 
about fifteen versts from Sosnovinsk. Some of the 
Ostyak proprietors have here made, in the crection of 
their yurts, some approach to the Russian style of 
building, and have modified some other native usages 
also by imitation.. In one of the houses a man from 
Tobolsk tried at first to hide froin us; he was probably 
an exile who had made his escape from that place. 
But after I had removed his fears and inspired him 
with confidence, he told us that he was supported by 
the Ostyaks of this village, and that, in return, he 
soled and footed with leather their fish-skin boots. 
In proof of his statement, he showed us a chest con- 
taining his tools and some specimens of his work. 
His invention had met with universal approbation, 
and the Ostyaks of all the country round about began 
already ,to show a preference for the new kind of 
boots. )We learned here, also, that the Ostyaks pre- 
pare the skin of the naltim for clothing, by rubbing 
into it tle roe of the same fish, for the fat which lies 
in layers in the roe, and which increases during the 
winter, makes the skin quite water-proof; and from 
this part of the fish alone can the fat be obtained by 
mere mechanical separation, without the trouble of 
melting it over a fire. 

: During the night we travelled from the yurts of 
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Karuimkarsk, forty-cight versts, it was said, to some 
distance beyond those of Bol-Atluimsk. The horses 
were changed at the latter place, as they had pre- 
viously been at Letshinsk and Malo-Atluimsk. In 
the last-named place, there arose a wordy strife 
among the Ostyaks during the business of yoking. 
The ordinarily high-pitched voice of these people 
rises with anger to a squeaking treble. However, 
their wrath did not carry them beyond words. The 
women took an active part in the contention; for, 
while fully as: loud and eloquent as the men, they, at 
the same timé, pulled the disputants back by the tails. 
The strong accentuation of the last word of every 
sentence, which we had remarked in the Bashkirs, 
was very perceptible here also among the Ostyaks; 
but when these were all speaking together, the noise 
they made resembled the cry of frogs. 

In this part of our journey also I observed, for the 
first time, a very strongly-marked instinct of the 
horses of this country. The ice of the river is 
cracked across in several places, and though the 
cracks, generally speaking, are completely filled up 
by new ice, so that they might easily escape the no- 
tice of travellers not attentively observing them, yet 
they are always announced by the movements of the 
leading horse, which, even in full gallop, stops sud- 
denly even before reaching the suspected place; then, 
after making some bounds aside, crosses it mistrust- 
fully, trying with his fore-feet the firmness of the ice. 
These cracks, however, were evidently only the result 
of extreme cold, and the contraction of the upper 
stratum of ice. 

But the next morning (Nov. 28.), soon after sufi- 
rise, we reached a more dangerous place, between 
Bol-Atluimsk and Kondinsk. There, on the right 
bank, there extends an opening perfectly free from 


ice (apoliiinya), about averst and a half long, and at 
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least fifty paces wide. The Ostyaks assured us that. 

_.this place never freezes, and that springs underneath. 
are known to be the cause of the phenomenon. In 
truth, the high banks of loose soil at this place seem: 
well adapted for collecting spring water; and about 
fifteen miles further north I observed this day a spring 
that never freezes. 

The Ostyak drivers on this part of the road deem 
it indispensably requisite to speak Russian to Russian 
horses; but the only fragments of that language 
which they have been able to pick up, or which have 
grown familiar to them, are the most vile and vulgar 
imprecations. These they employ to cheer and ani- 

mate their cattle; and thus the foulest expressions 
were repeated, with a tender tone of voice, six times 
in the minute the whole night long. 

An Ostyak of Atluimsk informed us of the great 
mortality that exists in his tribe. He himself had 
had thirteen children, of whom only four were living ; 
and such is a common case. The Ostyaks marry 
early, and their marriages are fruitful; but the chil- 
dren, for the most part, die in youth. The inflam- 
mation of the eyes already mentioned, with some 
other maladies which will be hereafter brought to 
notice, seem, accordingly, to be symptoms of an en- 
demic pestilence, which has been modified and sub- 
dued by general diffusion, and which has arisen from 
a complication of circumstances. 

About. 9h. 50m. we ascended the right bank of 
the rive, through a narrow ravine, and arrived at 
the convent of Kondinsk, which, along with the houses 
of the Russian peasants depending on it, embraces an 
extent of about four square versts, close to the edge 
of the steep bank. The cleared plain is bounded to 
the east and north by a forest of stone-pine. The 
buildings of the convent are low, and in the simplest 
style, being distinguished only by the stone wall that 
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encloses them. Round the convent are scattered 
about twenty clean and well-built peasants’ houses. 
We went to the last of these, at the north-west end 
of the place, and there we found in the interior much 
cheerfulness and comfort, though nothing like the 
opulence of Yelisdrovo. 

A little adventure in Kondinsk, which caused me 
some momentary annoyance, offered the first example 
within my experience of inhospitable conduct on the 
part of a Russian. The Sosiedatel, or assessor of the 
place, appears to have been led by the appearance of 
our sledge to look for a visit by an officer from To- 
bolsk; and with a zeal for the service, which was 
inuch increased by his happening to be drunk, he 
soon arrived, in his best uniform, to pay his respects 
to his superior as he supposed. The sight of our 
Ostyak clothing, however, and of the suspicious and 
incomprehensible magnetical instruments, with which 
I was at the time employed, put him quite out of tem- 
per. He inquired whence we came, and then gave us 
to understand that it was a gross mistake to suppose 
that German Pagans could be allowed to carry such 
wares into Siberia. He arrested, therefore, the whole 
company; but the Kosak from Tobolsk, as an acces- 
sary in the attempt, he would imprison separately. 
It was in vain that we showed our passports, as our 
dress and conduct were declared to be in direct con- 
tradiction to it. At length, however, by dint of firm- 
ness, we brought our tipsy hero to his senses. The 
hospitable farmers maintained a strict neutrality, and 
we threatened to proceed from words to deeds. The 
chop-fallen assailant now made his retreat, after he 
had given orders that we should be provided at once 
with horses. The magnetic observations were com- 
pleted ; and then, without the least desire to be further 
acquainted with. the other inhabitants, we bade the 
place farewell. ty 
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‘We again travelled on the ice almost always quite 
close to the steep heights of the right bank. Here 
there was. constantly to be seen, between the ice and 
the perpendicular cliffs, a gently rising strand, which 
is covered by the floods in spring and summer. On 
this were lying rolled stones, like those of Samédrovo, 
but here of much greater size, for some of the stones 
were large enough to give cubes of six feet a side. 
It was evident that, this year, snow had fallen in 
this place only with a north-east wind, for the cliffs 
trending to the north-west had completely protected 
the adjoining strand from it, and the stones and sand 
there were quite uncovercd. 

The darge stones just mentioned lay always to- 
gether with smaller stones, in longish heaps, ex- 
tending from the edge of the ice to the foot of the 
steep banks. Then came a hollow, quite free from 
stones, about ten or twenty paces wide, like a broad 
furrow, till again another heap of stones arose ex- 
actly like the former. From the constant repetition 
of these alternations, the surface of the strand here 
obtains, in a peculiar manner, the look of waves; and 
this arrangement of the blocks proves that they could 
not have fallen down from the banks upon the strand, 
for in that case it would have been impossible for 
them to become heaped up in so peculiar a manner, 
and, in accordance with the laws of gravitation, they 
must have settled in the furrows of the strand, and not, 
as here seen, on its highest points. Besides, I no- 
where saw, though my attention was constantly di- 
rected to the matter, a stone projecting higher up 
from the face of the worn and naked precipice; and 
the Ostyaks, when questioned on the subject, agreed 
in declaring that, on the plain above the hills, there 
are no blocks of stone like those on the strand. | 

If we now turn to inquire whence came these re- 
markable fragments of rock, the supposition that they 
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are carried down by the ordinary floods, along the 
winding bed of the river, either from the Ural or the 
Altai, is refuted at once by the gigantic size of the 
blocks. It would be impossible, in such a case, that 
the great stones, such as are seen here, should be 
carried 200 versts further than the incomparably 
smaller ones at Samarovo. If here, as in the case of 
the boulders in Northern Germany and Courland, we 
once admit the supposition of the transport of the 
stones in a straight line, from the nearest point of the 
mountain range “lying immediately to the west, then 
the difference alluded to in the magnitude of the 
blocks may be at once explained from the consi- 
deration of geographical positions; for, according to 
my observations at Yclisdrovo and at Shorkal, this 
point hes eighty-eight geographical miles further 
west, that’ is to say, much nearer than Samérovo to 
the Ural stretching northwards, or rather, hereabouts, 
north-eastwards. But that the blocks are found only 
in the bed of the river and on the strand is a re- 
inarkable fact. Like the hills at Kémuishlov, Tyumén, 

and Tobolsk, the steep side of the great plain towards 
the river consists only of a yellow talcose clay; but 
from Samdrovo onward, the under surface of this soft 
stratum rests on another filled with large fragments 
of rock, and in which lies the bed of the Obi. In 
truth, it must be assumed that, west of the meridian 
of this place, the blocks contained in this deposit lie 
exposed on the surface of the low lands, while east- 
ward of the river, they are completely covered by the 
great deposit of clay. 

In the latitude of Tobolsk, not a single stone is to 
be found, either on the sides of the hills, or in the 
bed. of the Irtuish, which is altogether contained in 
the deposit, there still deeper, of soft alluvium. It is 
a long way west. of the meridian of the river that 
rolled stones are first met with in the hollows, in this 
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de ti is Te de manifest, therefore, that in general. 

. for all the parallels of latitude § in the government of 
Tobolsk, there is a plain extending eastwards and 

: downwards from the ridge of the Uralian chain, which 
forms.the upper limit of rolled stones. “At Samarovo 
and Kondinsk, this plain coincides with the level of 
the Obi; whereas in the latitude of Tobolsk it reaches 
that level much further towards the west. 

About forty minutes past twelve, and sixteen versts 
from Kondinsk, we reached a cluster of poor looking 
yurts, named Isatskie. Here, again, I saw the little 
log-houses for keeping the stock of provisions out of | 
the reach of the dogs. They were raised on four 
poles to a good height from the ground, and could be 
got at only by climbing another pole or stem of a tree 
obliquely set against them. This place stands on a 
dry and bare spot, close to the edge of the high plain, 
on the right bank of the eastern branch of the Obi. 
The yurts are thickly peopled, but the only occupa- 
tion of the inhabitants is fishing. They told us that 
they did not understand the Russian system of fish- 
ing with the hook in winter; but instead of it, they 
made use of the fish baskets (in Russian, Mordi : see 
December 4. and 6.). Their clothing was made ex- 
clusively of skins of the naluim sewn together, which 
were all dripping with fish-oil and grease, and gave 
the people an offensive smell, as well as a filthy 
appearance. But the attention bestowed on personal 
decoration, nevertheless, was manifest from the head- 
dress of most of the men, whose long, pitch-black 
hair was gathered into a queue, trimmed with broad 
ribbands, and with glass beads at the end. This 
fashion was followed by some whose hair, owing to a 
kind of leprous malady, had partially fallen off. A 
few, and among them a boy of fourteen, were quite 
bald, and the skin on their heads was covered with an - 
eruption. Notwithstanding these symptoms of en- 
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demic disease, the men here were tall, and, collect- 
ively, above the middle size. 

Very different in appearance were the site and the 
inhabitants of Aléshkinui Yurtui (ten versts from 
Isdtskie), where we arrived after an hour's journey, 
on the smooth ice of the western arm of the river. 
Three huts stand at the entrance of a glen, which, 
from the right bank of this arm of the Obi, rises 
gradually up the side of the woody island. Near the 
dwellings are bushes and brush-wood, while the hills 
encircling the pretty dell are covered with tall pines. 
The men here were all healthy and well clad in rein- 
deer skins. That they did not allow the advantages 
which the place offered for the chase to escape them, 
was proved by the skin of a great dark brown bear, 
which was hanging to dry on four upright poles, on 
the roof of one of the yurts. They had killed the 
animal a few days before in the adjacent wood, and, 
contrary to the usual practice, while it was awake. 

The Ostyaks at this place gave us remarkably clear 
water to drink, and on our inquiring as to its source, 
they led us to a strong spring, the existence of which 
would never have been suspected in a tract covered 
with deep snow. We went about fifty paces up from 
the huts, along the bottom of the little glen, and there 
we saw a surface of ice about five feet wide, which 
had been broken through in some places to allow of 
drawing the running water. <A thick grove of young 
alders (of the species called, in Russian, Olkha) 
marked the course of the rillhigher up. We followed 
it about twenty paces further, where a second well 
had been formed. At this place, near the first source 
of the spring, the ice was much thinner than we found 
it lower down. I pierced it in many places below 
the well, and found the water running with a loud 
murmur in a narrow canal. The sides of this canal 
were formed of smooth ice, with as much regularity and 
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‘compactness as any masonry. But the under surface of 
the ice at the top exhibited throughout extraordinary 
projections, stretching perpendicularly downwards, 
like stalactites. The temperature of the air was at 
this time —6°.0 R., but that of the spring-water, both 
in the open well and in the various parts of the stream 
which I examined, I found to be -+0°.05 R. It is 
probable that the temperature of this water is a little 
higher, where it first issues from the earth, than at 
those accessible points of its course, where it gives 
off a part of its heat to the icy walls of its channel, 
which are perpetually cooled from without. Doubt- 
less the formation of these copious springs has been 
favoured by the bed of drift and gravel below the 
sides of the hills, which, on the island, too, consist of 
fine mould, per meable to water. Below the yurts, 
towards the bank of the river, there was no further 
trace of the spring water ; though it is possible that a 
portion of it might flow in that direction, beneath 
the deep covering of snow. The inhabitants of the 
yurts were unanimous in declaring that those springs 
and wells are never frozen, even in the hardest winter. 
There was something extraordinary in the horror 
of my good-natured guide, when I accidentally trod 
in the water, with the skin boots having the fur out- 
side. He laid it down as an indispensable precaution 
in such a case, to thrust the boots immediately into 
cold snow, so as to dry by congelation the water 
adhering to them before it reached the feet. A similar 
dread of wetting the covering of the feet frequently 
caught my attention, both before and after, among the | 
Ostyaks, who are far from being tender or enervated. 
Whenever the men enter a yurt, they stop at the 
threshold, and with a picce of stick or with the knife 
hanging at their girdle, they pare off the snow from 
their boots. They are equally careful, in the case of 
boots. sewn of rein-deer skin like mirfe, to remove the 
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flakes which are frozen on the sewings and between 
the hairs. - 

We proceeded at a smart trot for four leagues from 
Aléshkinui Yurtul to Shorkalsky pogost, a very re- 
spectable village, inhabited, like several of the settle- 
ments which we had previously seen on the Irtuish, at 
once by Russian and Ostyak families. The sky being 
perfectly clear, we succeeded here in making an ex- 
cellent geographical observation, in the middle of the 
village and close to the small wooden church, for 
which Shérkal is famed in all the country around. 
From the Russian family of Novitsky we experienced 
the usual hospitable treatment, and their fireside chat 
proved rich in valuable information. The young 
master of the house informed us that his ancestors 
came from Little Russia, and that, in consequence of 
their services, he was numbered among the ‘ Soldiers’ 
Children,’ a class enjoying certain exemptions. Here 
in Siberia, the memory of such an origin is preserved 
a long time, because, however insignificant may be 
the advantages which it confers, they are nevertheless 
the marks of the only aristocracy known in the country. 
The successful exertions of the Promuishlenik were 
fully illustrated by the comfortable condition of this 
thriving family, the numerous members of which 
worked conjointly for the support of all, and carried. 
on at once agriculture, fishing, hunting, and trade ; 
keeping, at the same time, horses and dogs for the 
journeys of greater or less extent, which are here 
necessary in each of these pursuits. Livery member 
of the family understood the Ostyak language besides 
the Russian; but the women of the house gave us to 
understand, that in this accomplishment their husbands 
much excelled them. This, in truth, was manifest 
enough when, towards evening, some Ostyak neighbours 
visited our Russian hosts. They were received with 
_ all the marks of courtesy which Russian peasants are’ 
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in the habit of showing to visitors of their own race 
and condition. The descendants of the conquerors 
‘and the conquered, live together in harmony and 
active friendship; and yet each of them, within his 
domestic circle, adheres stcadfastly to the customs of 
his forefathers. Our host’s house-furniture might be 
compared with that of a citizen of Tobolsk, for the 
rooms, which were kept very neat, were well provided 
with tables and chairs, and some presses, too, con- 
taining a samavar, a number of pewter plates, garments 
of cloth of different kinds, with a variety of other 
heir-looms of Eur opean origin. Things of this sort, 
as well as the holy image on the wall of ‘the sitting- 
room, which was ornamented, of course, In a manner 
proportioned to the wealth of the family, are all still 
quite unknown in the yurts of the Ostyaks. In these, 
north of Sukhorakovsk, one no longer sees the boiler 
set In masonry, after the Vogul fashion, but an iron 
pot, of much less size, suspended in the chimney, 
constitutes the only cooking vessel. The richest of 
the yurts possess also a chest mounted with iron, the 
work of the Uralian-Russians ; in which the furs in- 
tended for the payment of the yasak are guarded by 
the Ostyaks from one another’s mercantile covetous- 
ness, rather than from the depredations of strangers. 
As to the rest of their furniture, it is usually formed 
of rude materials found not far off, and very little 
changed by industry. 

After travelling for two hours in the open air, we 
found life and heat restored to us by a good repast. 
The excellent fish-soup was followed by boiled stur- 
geon, after which came roe of various kinds, as dessert. 
Nor must we forget to mention bread, salt, and kvas, 
which, as genuine European luxuries, constitute here | 
the chief pride of the Russian housewife. The con- 
versation of our host and his family was lively and 
interesting ; and, though it is true that I could con- | 
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trast it with nothing within my recent experience, 
except some instructive chat with Ostyaks, yet under 
any circumstances, one could not help being struck 
with the vigorous judgment and the hardy patience 
with which the frequent change from an active to a 
lonely and secluded life, endues the Russian Promuish- 
lenik in an eminent degree. Novitsky, in speaking 
of his hunting and trading expeditions, made fre- 
quent mention of the Kasuimsky Ostyaks, whom I 
had heard spoken of in all the yurts since I left Keva- 
shinsk, as a tribe living at a distance, and distin- 
guished by its superior wealth and industry. Here, 
also, it was stated that the rich people in question 
pay an annual visit to this part of the river; but 
while the east had been hitherto invariably pointed 
out to us in answer to our inquiries respecting their 
dwelling-place, the Russians here maintained that the 
Kasuimsky, properly so called, live to the north of 
Shorkal ; nay, it soon came to light that the rein-deer 
Ostyaks, who dwell along the river between Beresov 
and Obdorsk, are usually called by this comprehen- 
sive name. In this instance, therefore, we have a 
remarkable example of fluctuation in the use of ethno- 
graphical names, even in the countries where they 
originate ; for it is well known, from the Siberian an- 
nals of the seventeenth century, that the Ostyaks, who 
were first known and celebrated under the name of 
Kas-Suimsky, dwelt about twenty-two degrees (640 
miles) east of the Obi, between the parallels of Sama- 
rovo and Kevashinsk. The name then signified the 
dwellers on the Kas and Suim, two rivers which flow 
eastwards into the Yenisei, within those limits of 
latitude.. Our friends at Kevashinsk, therefore, ad- 
hered most steadfastly to the original application of 
the expression, when they gave the name of Kasuim- 
skian to the excellent bows brought to them by their 
neighbours on the east. The further north we pro- 
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ceed, the more uncertain we find the application of 
_ this term; and the Russians have even gone so far, 
as to give for the sake of a fixed meaning, the name 
of Kosuimsk, or, according to the pronunciation of 
_ Moscow, which prevails here, Kasuimsk, to a river 
and district close to Beresov. Thus the two central 
points which lay claim to this appellation, and are 
perpetually confounded together, lie nearly 700 miles 
asunder. 

Between eleven o'clock at night and the following 
daybreak, we travelled northwards from Shorkal, on 
the ice of the second (reckoning from west to east) of 
the four arms of the Obi. On the westernmost of 
the three islands formed by these arms, lie some scat- 
tered yurts, besides the Ostyak settlement of Chema- 
khevsk, all which are collectively some versts distant 
from the left bank of that second arm. We reached 
the village through dry hollows and glens quite free 
from ice, but which are doubtless filled with water in 
the spring. 

November 29. — The Ostyaks of Chemaékhevsk 
busied themselves about our two sledges, with the 
usual shrillness of voice and vivacity of speech. 
There seemed to be at least twenty inhabitants of 
the yurts zealously employed about the harnessing, 
to which they are but little accustomed, yet more 
than an hour elapsed before we were ready to start, 
with a change of five horses and three men. 

The appearance of our train, as day broke, was 
quite startling: for we had hitherto seen no Ostyaks 
SO strange-looking and different from one another as 
our present drivers. One of them had only a thin 
Russian handkerchief tied round his head, his long 
plaited tails being left unconfined, and as he wore 
also the white summer. frock, he looked exactly like 
a woman. Another, who was clothed in rein-deer 
skin, threw back his hood, and allowed his long black 
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hair to toss in the wind, so that, as he galloped along, 
he looked like one of the Furies. They were all 
afflicted with sore eyes, but their heads showed no 
signs of eruptive disease. 

In the morning, about forty minutes past ten, we 
arrived at the yurts of Kunduvansk, where we stayed 
two hours, and made our last magttetic observation 
on the road to Beresov. New and unexpected con- 
trivances continued to present themselves in the eco- 
nomy of the yurts ; for even among this frugal people, 
the art of living is most easily learned from practice. 
Of the interior of the yurt, which was about thirty 
feet square, a portion, only six feet wide, along the 
walls, was set apart for the separate lodges and sleep- 
ing places. It was divided in the middle by low 
boards, but towards the sides by higher partitions, 
into five compartments. Just like the berths round 
the cabin of an European ship, so there were here, 
round the hearth, separate nooks for each member of 
the family. Each individual spreads his rein-deer 
skin clothes, along with additional uncut skins, in his 
berth, to make himself a soft and comfortable bed. 

The most remarkable object here was an old woman 
who sat in the corner of her bed-place, with her heatl 
completely veiled over, working industriously at some 
skin clothing, which she sewed with thread made of 
the fibre of rein-deer sinew. She declared that day 
and night were alike to her, and that she guided the 
needle only by the sense of fecling, her tongue help- 
ing her to thread it. We saw enough to satisfy us 
‘as to the correctness of her statement. However, she 
was no great loser by the singular custom of veiling, 
for inflammation of the eyes had nearly blinded her ; 
there was no fire at this time in the Chubal, and 
hardly a ray of light penetrated from the ice-window 
into the corner where she sat. 

Notwithstanding the prudent adaptation to local 
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divanatances Javies in the construction of the Ostyak 
chimneys, it still happens occasionally, that during 
the storms of winter they refuse to perform their 
office; and it is then doubly necessary, when the fire 
is out, to be able to close the flue perfectly against 
the widd and snow, so as to be able to lie down In | 
comfort under the furs, and to preserve the warmth | 
previously accumulated in the house. It was here 
that I first observed the contrivance resorted to for’ 
this purpose, but which is nevertheless in general use, 
and seems well adapted to attain the proposed object. 
The Ostyaks dig up a young tree, taking care to pre- 
serve the ball of earth which, in loamy soils, adheres 
to the roots. They cut the stem to a length of about 
eight feet, and give the earthy ball a cylindrical form, 
so as to make it fit the flue exactly, when thrust up 
the chimney. 

The Ostyaks of Kunduvansk showed us, as an im- 
portant piece of apparatus, a trap used to take er- 
mines, and the ordinary names of which indicate its 
principle ; for the Russians call it “the self-shooting 
bow,” the Ostyaks simply “the bow.” It consists of 
a spade-shaped board, in the lower and broader end 
of which is a round hole to receive the animal’s neck. 
Below this is fixed the bow, the string of which is 
connected with the top or upper end of another board, 
shaped like the former, and moving close to it. Thus 
the bow acts as a spring which drives down the se- 
cond board, so as to cover the hole cut in the first. 
In setting the trap, the bow-string, with the attached 
sliding board, is checked above by means of a kind of 
button or crooked lever, which is again held by a 
string fastened below to a piece of stick placed dia- 
metrically across the hole cut in the trap. The ten- 
sion of that string, it 4s evident, alone restrains the 
bow. When the ermine, therefore, endeavouring to 
make its way through the hole in the trap, displaces 
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the transverse stick to which the string is fastened, 
the bow-string is immediately released; the sliding- 
board shoots down, and the animal is caught. When 
the adjustments are carefully made, the slightest 
touch on the cross-stick suffices to free the bow. 
The trap is set opposite to old ratzholes or hollows 
among the roots of trees, where the ermines choose 
their quarters, or it is placed leaning against a heap 
of snow, on which lies the bait. 

In the dogs at Kunduvansk again we remarked 
the perfect uniformity of their appearance. Here, as 
in the yurts previously visited, they were spotted 
black and white; these colours being, generally speak- 
ing, in very different proportions in different places, 
but combined with little variety in the individuals 
belonging to the same place. Here the full grown 
dogs had all a black spot on the neck. In size and 
shape they resembled those already seen; but our 
host informed us that the breed of this place was 
famed throughout the neighbourhood for superior 
strength and docility ; cach of their dogs being equally 
good for draught and for the chase. The cry, “ puir, 
puir,” has a twofold application, for it incites the dogs 
to drag the sledge as well as to beat about in hunt- 
ing. In travelling through the woods in search of 
game, the hunter in his sledge entrusts himself almost 
wholly to the sagacity of his dogs, which, with a little 
cheering to urge them on, lead him safely through the 
trackless wilds. 

Notwithstanding their fidelity and important ser- 
vices, the dogs often experience very unkind treat- 
ment from their masters. I observed that the Os- 
tyaks flew into a passion as often as one of their dogs 
contrived to slip into the yurt on the opening of the 
door; the poor animal was immediately expelled, as 
if it were a wild beast, with blows and kicks from all 
the bystanders. On these occasions the cries of the 
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‘women, too, might be heard; and from the peculiarly 
high-pitched, and thin tone of their voices, they 
strongly reminded me of the cries of a delicate Eu- 
ropean woman expressing violent repugnance in an 
affected or exaggerated manner. But this compari- 
son is, in one respect, unjust, for the anger of the Os- 
tyak women is, in these cases, very sincere and well- 
founded. They naturally fear that the voracity and 
thievish cunning of the dogs, if these be allowed 
to enter the house, will reduce its inmates to short 
commons. | 

A wooden trough, set on the floor in the corner of 
the yurt, serves as the common eating vessel, and is 
replenished every morning with the day’s provisions 
for the whole family. In general, victuals are cooked 
but once a day, and sometimes the whole produce of 
a successful fishing is dressed at once, so that the as- 
surance of abundance for some time ‘to come, lies 
wholly in the food-trough. It is only when the dogs 
return wearled and distressed from a long journey, 
that they are allowed to enter the yurt and to lie 
down near the fire, till a frugal meal of fish is served 
to them in the common trough. 

Yet an exception is made in favour of the young 
dogs, which, at Kunduvansk and other places, I saw 
taken into the warm houses and treated very tenderly 
by the women. They were tied to the step at the 
foot of the bed place, and were well fed. Like the 
old dogs, they were only black and white; but not 
with so regular a distribution of the colours as in the 
former, from which they differed also in having much 
longer hair. These young dogs are not all reared for 
draught; some were pointed out to us, the fine, long, 
fleecy hair of which was destined ere long to trim 
pelisses. | | | 
Leaving Kunduvansk, we travelled for three hours 
on the ice, and a little after sunset reached the yurts 
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of Proték, a name which calls to mind the remark. 
able division of the river. In this place, the two 
more western arms of the stream, which are called 
respectively malot and bolshot Obi, the little and the 
great Obi, are alone spoken of. Of the first and most 
western of these in particular, the Ostyaks remarked 
that it constantly encroaches on its right bank, so 
that its bed is moving eastwards. One of them told 
me that within his recollection (perhaps thirty years) 
the river had shifted in that direction about three 
versts. It would seem, therefore, that owing to the 
general inclination of the country, the divided arms 
of the Obi have here a tendency to reunite. 

From the yurts of Proték to Beresov, is reckoned 
a distance of seventy-five versts, yet during our 
night’s journey between those places we did not meet 
with a single habitation, and our expectation being 
constantly on the stretch respecting this first object 
of the expedition, the way seemed unusually long. 
This was not the fault of the horses, for they were 
active and in good condition. Our drivers again in- 
formed us that they bought their hay from the 
Russians at Beresov. Here I inquired, as I had often 
done before, why they did not keep rein-deer, and 
received for answer, that they had no moss, which is 
found only in the mountains (po goram), beyond Be- 
resov. Yet we were told respecting the Kasuimsky 
(see page 449.), or the people who inhabit the banks 
of the Kasuimsk, not far from Beresov, towards the 
east, that they are rich in herds of rein-deer. Now, 
as there are in reality no mountains in the place 
referred to, but the pastures are on hills resembling 
those of the. locality through which we were tra- 
velling, there seems little reason to doubt that rein- 
deer might be kept on the banks of the Obi, south of 
Beresov. But this is a kind of husbandry incom- 
| patible with the business of the fisherman, and con- 
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— the keeping of deer has given way to that 
of dogs. 

When about half-way, I asked our Ostyak attendant 
whether he could tell how late it was, and he an- 
swered very correctly, that it was not yet quite mid- 
night. This, he assured me, he could discern by the 
position of the Great Bear, which he named Los or 
the elk. 

This observation is founded on the circumstance 
that about the autumnal equinox, at sunset, the head’ 
of the supposed animal in the constellation, is directly 
below its tail on the same meridian; but at midnight 
they are both at the same height, the figure in the 
constellation being on its back; while again the head 
of the figure at sunrise, is at the greatest elevation 
above the tail. We, Europeans, would think a clock 
of this kind extremely inconvenient, inasmuch as the 
true import of its direct indications, changes and re- 
volves with the seasons; and if we fancy outselves in 
the place of the Ostyaks, we must acknowledge that 
they show no little cleverness in recollecting accu- 
rately, as in the present instance for example, that 
the position of the heavens which was observed at 
midnight, at the autumnal equinox, takes place now 
between seven and eight o’clock in the evening, while 
the phenomenon which, at that season, marked the 
hour of sunrise, is now ‘observable at half-past one in 
the morning. In this case, use has made man expert 
in forming judgments, the grounds of which are by 
no means obvious; for the Ostyaks cannot tell the 
hour without first reckoning how many months have 
elapsed since the autumnal equinox, and then. adding 
a twelfth of a day for each month so elapsed to the 
result obtained in the first instance eyenepecuon of 
the heavens. 

The icy plain presented by the westernmost branch 
of the river grew continually wider; the air was ex- 
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tremely humid, and at a temperature of —6°R. The 
unusually monotonous night’s journey proved so 
wearisome, that it became impossible to resist any 
longer the inclination to sleep, just as we were ap- 
proaching, without being aware of it, the long ex- 
pected goal. : 
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CHAP. XIX. 


BERESOV. — PINE WOODS. — DARKNESS. — HOSPITALITY. — THE 
EXILED MENCHIKOF.— HIS GRAVE OPENED IN 182]. — PER- 
PETUAL CONGELATION OF THE GROUND. — COINS PRESERVED 
BY THE OSTYAKS.— THE AURORA BOREALIS. —~ TEMPERATURE 
OF THE GROUND DETERMINED. — SIBERIAN MAGNETIC POLE. — 
THE MERCANTILE CLASS. —~ CULTURE OF GRAIN AT BERESOV. — 
PELTRY. —- THE BEAVER. — THE TRADER’S DOMESTIC LIFE. — 
TATAR TRADERS. — HONESTY OF THE OSTYAKS.— THEIR MODE 
OF SWEARING. — EXILES.— MORAL IMPROVEMENT OF BANISHED 
AND EMANCIPATED SERFS. 


November 30.—1 awoke about one o'clock in the 
morning, as our sledge stopped before the steps of a 
Russian house in Beresov. Here, instead of calling 
for fresh horses, as we had been so long accustomed to 
do, we made arrangements for a residence of some 
duration. The sledges were unloaded, and then, after 
the Russian fashion, every one hastened to make him- 
self amends for his previous sufferings from the cold, 
by a night’s rest in an apartment heated to excess. 
We made the acquaintance of some of the inha- 
bitants of Beresov, before we had an opportunity of 
observing the situation or local character of the place; 
for the Gorodnichi, or head man of the town, and, 
after him, five or six other Chinovniki, or officers en- 
titled to wear uniform, came to welcome us before it 
was yet day. There was nothing here to remind-us of 
what took place at Kondinsk (see p. 441.). The officers 
only inquired, as is usual with the Russians, whether 
we had got through our journey without accident, 
and not, for what purpose we had made it. Yet the 
arrival of a stranger from Tobolsk at this season of 
the year, is a very rare occurrence. Sometimes, 


merchants travel northwards through Beresov, but 
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‘later in the winter, so as to meet the Samoyedes 
who resort to Obdorsk for the purposes of trade, in 
February. 

At some distance westwards from the most western 
arm of the Obi, stands the town, in an elevated situa- 
tion on the left bank of the Sosva, which, running 
towards the N.N.E., joins that great river about 
twenty versts lower down. Another smaller stream 
coming from the 5. W.—the Vogulka—enters the 
Sosva, on the left, about three versts from the town. 
These two streams have for some distance nearly 
parallel courses, enclosing between them a hilly tract, 
on which lies nearly the whole of Beresov. <A few 
houses, however, are at the further side of the Vo- 
gulka, which is crossed by wooden footways, con- 
necting in several places the low banks of the rivulet. 

On our first walk through the town, the general 
appearance of the place made the impression which 
might be expected from the last habitation of man. 
From my determination of the geographical position 
of the town, I conclude that at this date thé sun 
rises at 9°. 39”. true time, and attains at noon an 
elevation of 4° 18’, but the sky being uniformly clouded, 
there is little difference between day and twilight. 
The light prevailing here is that of “the half-dark 
day,” which, as a Russian poet justly remarks, has a 
magical charm for the heart of every inhabitant of 
the north, and respecting which he declares that a 
Samoyede in Naples would keenly feel its loss. The 
wooden houses are carefully built of large timbers, 
generally with high steps before them, the bath- 
houses and other offices being usually connected with 
the dwellings by wooden palings. Within these are 
open courts; but the buildings collectively are made 
to range with the streets, which partly run north- 
wards to the plain which slopes to the Vogulka, and 
partly eastwards to the bank of the Sosva, which is 
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about eighty feet high. Even now, this river is fally 
entitled to its name (Sosva-and Sosna, a pine tree), 
for the snow-clad declivities of its banks are still 
covered with a noble wood from forty to sixty feet in 
height. But beyond the river may be seen an unin- 
terrupted plain of snow and ice extending to the 
horizon, and in this direction the waters of the Sosva 
and Western. Obi, during the spring, overflow the 
country to .a distance of fifty versts. The silence of 
the desert reigned in the dark streets; the columns of 
smoke from the chimneys alone gave signs of living 
inhabitants. The Ostyaks, who come from the south 
in their low dog sledges, always turn off westwards 
from the middle of the town to the houses of the 
Kosaks. 

It would be a great mistake, however, to judge of 
the interior of the snow-covered houses from the 
dreary and inanimate appearance of the streets, for, 
instead of finding the people sunk in their winter 
sleep, one secs them full of hilarity and vigour, and 
willing to enjoy life. In conformity with the ancient 
Russian usage, the duty of entertaining the strangers 
was not allowed to fall on a single family, but during 
a residence of five days in the place, I was continually 
moving as a guest from house to house. In the 
course of each day, the wandering social circle, as I 
may call it, kept continually increasing, my hosts of 
the preceding days always joining it, until at last the 
posejenki, or evening sittings of the men, consumed not 
a little of the long winter’ s night. ‘One might spend 
years in this conversational life without wishing for 
anything better; for the weighty experience of many 
generations is here accumulated into a rich treasure, 
and the men who have collected and who impart it, 
seem gifted in no ordinary degree. Nowhere else did 
I find among the natives so lively an interest in 
the objects of our journey, and it is entirely owing to 
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the circumstance, that many here had been instinct- 
ively led to meditate on philosophical questions, that 
besides the geographical and magnetical observations, 
I obtained at Beresov much valuable information re- 
specting the peculiarities of the climate, as well as 
the men and animals inhabiting the country around. 

Many fortunate circumstances combine to give the 
people of Beresov these happy dispositions. The 
downright necessity of maintaining without inter- 
mission a struggle with the rigours of the climate, has 
developed here, as in every sequestered spot in Siberia, 
the true genius of promuisl (see p. 332.), and with it, 
the faculty of theoretical speculation among all classes 
of society. Then, Russian crews, who make their 
way from the Icy Sea to Beresov in search of winter 
quarters,— though visits of this influential and memo- 
rable character are of rare occurrence, — leave behind 
them a store of novel information; but, besides, for 
two centuries: back the blood of the people in this 
place has been continually mixed with that of the 
most able and accomplished men of the mother 
country, for the flower of the Russian court and army 
lie buried here beneath the snow of Beresov, and the 
native priests, merchants, and Kosaks of the settle- 
ment, inherit their intellectual vigour from their 
fathers, who were European generals or statesmen, 
while to their mothers they owe their familiarity with 
the Ostyak language. 

On Sunday, after divine service, I paid a visit to 
the protopope or chief priest, M. J. Bergunof, who: 
occupies, as the reward of twenty years’ industry, a 
very comfortable villa on the plain sloping to the 
Vogulka. Respecting the temperature of the ground, 
I soon found it to be the general belief of the natives, 
that the earth thaws here only on the surface during 
the summer months, while perpetual congelation sub- 
sists beneath. This view of the case has recently 
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become associated in a singular way with the events 
of the last century. The oral chronicles of the inha- 
_bitants of Beresov can still furnish many details 
respecting the character and habits of the favourites 
of Peter I., for Osterman, Dolgoritkof, and Menchikof, 
who all ended their remarkable lives here in an exile 
equally remarkable, are frequently the themes of con- 
versation. Yet it was quite unexpectedly that the 
body of one of those men, whose spiritual images are 
still preserved here with vivid freshness, was brought 
to light again in Beresov after a lapse of ninety-two 
years. It was known that Menchikof, after his po- 
litical extinction, prepared himself for his natural 
decease by devout penitence. He worked with his 
own hands in erecting the little wooden church, now 
fallen to decay, which stands thirty or forty feet 
above the bank of the Sosva, at the southérn extre- 
mity of the town; he then served in it as bell-ringer, 
and was finally buried by the grateful inhabitants of 
Beresov, immediately before the door of the building. 
His resting-place, not marked by any monument, but 
known only through tradition, remained undisturbed 
till 1821, when some information respecting it reached 
the ears of the governor of Tobolsk, and was commu- 
nicated by him to Menchikof’s biographer: the grave 
was then opened; the coffin was found to be imbedded 
in frozen soil, and its contents had undergone so little 
change, that pieces of the clothing which wrapped the 
body, were sent to the descendants of the déceased, 
and even the eyebrows, heart, and other parts of the 
corpse were added to these relics. 

It is not to be wondered at that here, where re- 
peated and daily experience proves that all organic 
bodies are protected from dissolution by the frost, 
this extraordinary event should have served to con- 
firm the belief that the ground is perpetually frozen 
a little below the surface. But whether other dead 
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bodies, buried later than Menchikof, and in other 
places, have been protected in like manner by the 
frost, is a question not yet set at rest by experience; 
and, indeed, there is some reason for doubting the 
fact, as the graves are seldom dug to the depth of 
constant temperature. On the other side, I was as- 
surcd by M. Bergunof, that north of Aléshki (see 
p- 445.), and nearer to Beresov, were springs which, 
like those at the former of these places, remain un- 
frozen throughout the winter, so that it still remains 
doubtful whether this phenomenon, or the perpetual 
congelation generally believed in, is to be regarded as 
only a local exception from the general condition of 
the region. To determine this point, therefore, I re- 
solved to sink a thermometer, by means of my boring 
apparatus, some twenty or thirty feet into the ground. 
At the same time, I learned to my satisfaction, that 
it had been long reckoned among the duties of the 
head master of the school, to note three times a day 
the temperature of the atmosphere and the direction 
of the wind. I compared the thermometer which was 
used for these observations carefully with my own, 
and then made a copy of the important meteorolo- 
gical journal. 

December 1.— Aided by a Kosak, I began to-day 
my experiment of boring, and chose for this purpose 
a spot at the north end of the town, 59°8 feet above the 
level of the Vogulka, in front of the greater of the 
two churches of Beresov, and not far from the burial 
place already mentioned. Towards the north, this 
spot was encompassed by a wood of tall pine trees, 
and the remains of trees which had been grubbed up, 
lay scattered around. Whether it was that the ground 
here was protected in some measure from the frost by 
these circumstances, or that the occasional loosening 
of the soil in the woods, may have chanced to facili- 
tate our labour, the workmen maintained unani- 
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mously that this was the only place where it was pos- 
sible to penetrate the upper .strata without the 
greatest difficulty, and that it could not be done on 
the bare and comparatively low plain at the south 
side of the town; but if there is any value to be at- 
tached to this mode of determining the temperature 
of the ground, the influence of superficial local cir- 
cumstances must vanish at a certain depth, and, con- 
sequently, there was no reason for increasing design- 
edly the difficulties of the attempt. | 

There was pointed out to us, as an, important 
monument of an early epoch in the history of Beresov, 
a larch about fifty feet high, and now, through age, 
flourishing only at the summit, which has been pre- 
served in the churchyard. In former times, when the 
Ostyak rulers dwelt in Beresoy,"this tree was a par- 
ticular object of their adoration. In this, as in many 
other instances observed by the Russians, the peculiar 
sacredness of the tree was due to the singularity of 
its form and growth, for about six feet from the 
ground, the trunk separated into two equal parts, 
and again united. It was the custom of the super- 
stitious natives to place costly offerings of every kind 
in the opening of the trunk; nor have they yet aban- 
doned the usage; a fact well known to the enlight- 
ened Kosaks, who enrich themselves by carrying off 
secretly the sacrificial gifts. Among other things 
found here, are silver coins, belonging to an age when 
it cannot be supposed that the Ostyaks obtained them 
from the Russians on the Irtuish and Obi, who have 
but little specie even at the present day; and it is 
maintained in Beresoy, that these and other articles 
of value, which were used here in various ways for 
superstitious purposes, have been preserved in the 
remote yurts as heir-looms, from those early times 


antecedent to the conquest of the country by the 


Russians, when the Bokharian merchants, and others 
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from southern Asia, penetrated direct to the polar 
eircle, and collected from the Voguls and Samoyedes 
— perhaps, occasionally also from the Ostyaks, the 
furs which they can obtain at present only through 
the hands of the Russians. 

Along with this singular information respecting the 
treasures which are sometimes found among the 
Ostyaks, we met to-day with a work of art, the fate 
of which is curious and not to be easily explained. 
From the sacred larch we went over to the adjoining 
Russian church, which was built, as we were in- 
formed, and adorned, about the year 1770, at the 
expense of a Kosak subaltern. Together with the 
other ornaments usual in Greek churches, we were 
here shown an altar-piece, representing St. Veronica 
in the act of unfolding the handkerchief on which is 
impressed the portrait of the Redeemer. This is a 
legend of frequent occurrence in Greek churches ; but 
the painting in question was very obviously and ad- 
vantageously distinguished from the ordinary style 
of the Russian obrasa, for, instead of the swarthy 
complexion and the Mongolian features which cha- 
racterise that class of productions, one could here re- 
cognise something like the beauty of the Italian 
school; and, besides, I could discern, on close ex- 
amination, near the margin of the picture, a Latin 
inscription, which is usually a thing unheard of in 
Russian churches. It ran as follows: — 


‘“‘ Vera salutoris imago ad Regem Abrogum missa,” 


in which it is not easy to discover what the character 
A stands for. It may be either a Greek lamda or 
the letter A unfinished; but the appearance of the 
other letters would not allow us to suppose that there 
had been any obliteration. No one in Beresov could 
tell any thing of the origin of this picture, 
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“presented it to the church; nor did any one, Russian 
or Ostyak, remember to have ever heard of a king 
named Lbrog or Abrog; but, in truth, it can hardly 
be doubted that the unknown artist had in view no 
other than Abgar, King of Odessa in Syria, respecting 
whom we are informed, by the legend of the Romish 
church, that Christ himself sent him his portrait in 
order to release the king from a heavy sickness. 

At the place where we had commenced boring for 
the purpose of determining the mean temperature of 
the earth, the mineralogical constitution of the soil 
was just like what we had already observed at To- 
bolsk, for we saw nothing here but a yellow clay, free 
from quartz, and probably of a talcose nature. The 
work advanced very slowly, and at first, towards the 
surface, we were obliged to break the ground with 
axes; but when the hole had been sunk to the depth 
of five feet, we found, what all our collected inform- 
ation had not led us to expect—a stratum of soft 
earth, which evidently was not frozen: in this we 
continued to bore till evening, when, finding that we 
had not as yet gone far enough, we deferred the com- 
pletion of the experiment and the sinking of the ther- 
mometer till the following day. 

We went to-day to the mouth of the Vogulka, about 
two versts north-east from the part of the town where 
we had been working, in order to see two magazines, 
in which flour and salt are kept for the supply of the 
inhabitants of Beresov and their Ostyak neighbours. 
‘There are similar establishments at Samdrovo as we 
have already remarked, as well as at Kondinsk, and 
on the Obi below Beresov, at the yurts of Kushevatsk, 
and at Obdorsk. The provisions contained in these 
stores are bought up in the circle of Tobolsk, and 
serve partly, under the name of imperial rations, for 
the support of the Russians employed in the public 
service; and partly as village provisions, to be retailed 
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by the local authorities to the remaining Russian 
and Ostyak population. 

The reindeer and sledge which we made use of on 
this excursion, belonged to an Ostyak who happened 
just then to be in the town. No one in Beresov 
keeps these animals, and, even when they are occa- 
sionally brought here from the north they can be 
kept in the town only for a few hours, as they cannot 
be trained with any care to feed from the hand or 
from a stall; they will only crop the fresh and living 
vegetation. When they arrive in Beresov, therefore, 
they are not unharnessed or loosed from the sledge, 
but the timid animals are kept in the enclosed yards 
or in the streets, awaiting the departure of their 
masters. As all the peculiarities of reindeer tra- 
velling are to be hereafter described together, I shall 
here only mention, that in this, our first trial, the 
sledge was drawn by two males and one female deer 
which ran abreast. ‘The males were equal in height 
to the tallest red deer of Europe; the female was 
somewhat less. They were all three white, with only 
a few ash-grey spots on the back. Until one grows 
used to this new form of the deer, the long and bushy 
hair, like a mane, under the throat, has a strange 
appearance. ‘They all had high antlers, and we were 
told that they would not throw them off before the 
middle of February. The renewal of the antlers 
would seem, therefore, to depend but little on the 
influence of temperature and climate, for it takes 
place in the same month here as in Germany, notwith- 
standing the interval of eight and thirty days which 
separates the first appearance of foliage in central 
Germany, from the corresponding phenomenon in the 
neighbourhood of Beresov. In the wood near the 
mouth of the Vogulka I observed some spots sheltered 
accidentally from the snow, in which again it was 
impossible to overlook the very perfect manner in 
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‘which the vegetation was preserved. The soil, which 
is in summer well moistened, was covered with an 
even carpet of empetrum and ledum palustre, and 
I could now more clearly understand .the accounts 
which I had read of the extraordinary rapidity with 
which, in the spring, a rich verdure succeeds the 
melting of the snow. 

In order to determine the magnetic declination, I 
observed, about eight o’clock in the evening, the 
passage of the pole-star through the transit in- 
strument. A few minutes after the observation was 
concluded, the clouds, which had hitherto obscured 
the lower part of the northern sky, disappeared, and 
we saw in their stead a brilliant auroral light. 
Towards the horizon there was still some darkness, 
but above that‘there was bright light, which rose 
highest at a point about 27° west of the astronomical, 
38° west of the magnetical north; the greatest ele- 
vation being about 6° above the horizon ; and from 
that point an irregular arch of light extended down- 
wards on both sides towards the horizon. Extremely 
vivid bands of light, from half to three quarters of a 
degree in breadth, shot up frequently from different 
points of the arch. I could not perceive, however, 
that these radiations converged towards the zenith: 
on the contrary, those from the eastern side of the 
arch seemed decidedly to tend towards points east of 
the zenith ; those from the western side, in ike man- 
ner, to lean westwards, just as if they had all diverged 
from a point below the horizon and within the arch. 
These phenomena continued, without any change of 
character the whole night, till near sunrise, when the 
sky became clouded. In every part of the fixed arch, 
the light was in unceasingly tremulous motion ; its 
brightness increased from time to time, and at those 
moments the radiated pillars of light also rose higher 
and brighter than usual. The colour of the light was 
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yellow-red, and underwent but little change. About 
twenty-five minutes past ten, the apparent width of 
the region of the heavens filled with light was mea- 
sured, and was ascertained to lie within the vertical 
circles of N. 15° E., and. N. 30° W. | 

The effect of this phenomenon on, each of the three 
magnetical elements, declination, inclination or dip, 
and intensity, was determined by observations which 
I made during the night, and compared with others 
made in the same place at other times. During the 
activity of the aurora, the north-end of the needle 
stood fifteen minutes west of the ordinary magnetic 
meridian of the place; so that the plane of the new 
resultant of forces, lay nearer to the middle of the 
illuminated region than the plane of the ordinary 
magnetic meridian. In this respect, therefore, the 
effect of this phenomenon, though in an opposite 
direction, was strictly analogous to what we had 
already observed in Tobolsk; for, as a polar light, 
situate east of the magnetic meridian, had there 
drawn the necdle to the east, so here the light on the 
opposite side had caused a disturbance in the oppo- 
site direction. 

At the same time, the activity of the northern light 
increased the inclination of the magnet to the hori- 
zon about eight minutes; but the intensity of the 
new resultant of forces was hardly greater than that 
of the normal state. If, for example, we conceive the 
cause of these disturbances to have been an attrac- 
tion acting on the north end of the needle, it would 
be zonnG that the intensity of this attraction was 
the +;¢%5 of the conventional unit of terrestrial mag- 
netism; and, that the attracting point was situate in 
a line which, running in the direction of S. 37° W. 
(astronomical azimuth), lay about 64° below the 
horizon.. The point in. the heavens which might 
have produced the same phenomena, by repelling the 
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north end, or attracting the south end of the needle, 
- would accordingly lie about 44°.5 east from the mid- 
dle of the luminous space, and about 64° above the 
horizon; so that the cause of the disturbance does 
not by any means stand in so simple a relation to 
the visible phenomena, as has been imagined by those 
who maintain that the auroral light indicates the 
centre of the magnetic force. 

The fact that, in the present instance, neither the 
middle of the coruscating area, nor the point of the 
heavens from which proceeded the attraction for the 
south end of the needle, lay in the vertical plane of 
the magnetic: ‘meridian ; but that while the polar 
light. inclined to the west of that plane, the attracting 
point was distant» about 25°3 from it towards the 
east, acquires importance from the unanimous and 
distinct assurance of the people of Beresov, that they 
are accustomed here to distinguish between two kinds 
of polar light. The one, like that seen to-day, which 
appears on the western side of the sky, is always 
fainter and lower than that which shows itself east of 
the meridian. ‘The latter, which is sometimes observ- 
able for months together throughout the night, begins 
regularly about the time of the greatest cold, and is 
often so elevated and so bright as to frighten the 
animals in the sledges. I cannot refrain from offer- 
ing, in explanation of these phenomena, the conjec- 
ture, that these twofold northern lights have for cen- 
tres, the one the magnetic pole which lies north-west 
from this, and the other a pole situate towards the 
north-east, and much nearer ; and that the emanation 
of light from one of these poles 3 is accompanied with 
an attraction of the south end, or repulsion of the 
north end, of the needle by the other.* 


* If we suppose the vertical plane, from which proceeded the deviating 
force to day, produced northwards, its nearest point to the geographical 
north-pole will be in lat. 74°°5 N., and in long. 125°-25 E., or under 
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December 2. — The people of Beresov all maintained 
that the polar light of yesterday announced the re-. 
turn of the regular cold, and this prediction was. 
confirmed to-day in a remarkable manner. They 
had experienced here, from the 12th to the 22nd of 
November, agreeably to the ordinary conditions of 
the climate, a mean temperature by day of —15°'5 R., 
varying only from —13° R. to —24° R.; but that was 
succeeded by a remarkable increase of warmth, with 
an uninterrupted south-west wind, which lasted till 
yesterday, having prevailed from Tobolsk to Beresov, 
and which raised the temperature to —6° R., or even 
-+1°, and in the mean of the ten anomalous days, to 
—2°:2 RK. But to-day a north-west wind set in, and by 
noon it had lowered the temperatuze to —10°, towards 
evening to —15°, and by the following day to —23° R. 
The eprncidencs of this change with the first polar 
light of the season is worthy of remark ; whether we 
suppose that the north-west wind cleared away the 
vapour or haziness which had intervened between 
Beresov and the scene of those phenomena, or that, 
in fact, such changes in the direction of the wind are 
favourable to their production. <A similar struggle 
between the north and south wind takes place here 
repeatedly in the course of every winter, but it is 
only at the commencement of the cold season that 
it is attended with so remarkable a change of tem- 
perature. 

The affair of the temperature of the ground camc 


the same meridian in which our subsequent observations ascertained the 
existence of the second and Siberian magnetic pole. The fact, that the 
latitude of the point indicated by the auroral light is something less 
than that of the pole as determined by other means, proves nothing 
against their identity ; for, under the circumstances of the case, very slight 
errors of observation would produce considerable effect on the apparent 
result. The other or North American magnetic pole lies, according tc 
Parry’s observations, in the azimuth N. 4%8 W. from Beresov, or neat 
‘the middle of the space illumined by to-day’s aurora. 
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to-day to a conclusion. About noon we had reached. 
a depth of 23°3 feet. The yellow earth taken up was 
mixed with water in the fluid state. The ther- 
mometer, in the air, indicated —8° R. as I screwed it 
to the auger used for the boring; but after remain- 
ing three hours at the bottom of the hole, it rose to 
+1°'60 R.: that is to say, it rose to nearly the same 
temperature which it had indicated_in the ground at 
Tobolsk, situate 360 miles to the S.S.E. Of course 
we have no alternative but to admit that throughout 
this region the isothermal lines, marking equal mean 
temperatures, run in a direction from 8.8.1. to 
N.N.W.* Like the isodynamic lines (marking 
equal magnetic forces), as they were determined by 
my observations between Tobolsk and Beresov, the 
isothermal lines exhibit an extraordinary deviation 
from the parallels of latitude, and both kinds of 
curves seem here to have one and the same form. 
In both cases it was necessary to look for the centres 
of the figures, or the points round which the curves 
are symmetrically arranged; and, without any in- 
ference from the consideration of causes, it was quite 
manifest that we must admit the existence of a pole 
of cold, quite distinct from the geographical pole, as 
well as a magnetic pole, and nearly in the same place 
as the latter. These points must be regarded as 
centres of phenomena, or places round which like re- 
sults are observable at like distances, without sup- 
posing that there is any peculiar force or virtue sta- 
tioned at either the one point or the other. Con- 
sequently, lines drawn perpendicularly from the 
isothermal and isodynamic lines at Beresov, show 





* Notwithstanding this slight difference in mean temperature between 
Beresov and Tobolsk, there is a considerable difference in respect to the 
mode in which the heat is distributed through the several seasons; it is 
also necessary to mention, in order that the form of the isothermal lines 
may be properly understood, that I found Beresov to be 2°26 further 
west than it is placed in the Russian maps, and 8° 23 west of the meridian 
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that the greatest increase of cold, as well as of the 
magnetic force in equal distances, take place in ad- 
vancing E.N.E.; and, therefore, that all. the circles 
lying in this direction enclose the Siberian centre of 
cold, as well as the Siberian magnetic pole. 

This day was an Imperial holyday (Tsarski den)— 
a distinction perceptible even here, for when the mass 
was over the usual social gathering increased to a 
large company; but now, as on preceding days, the 
posejenks or evening sittings, in the house of the mer- 
chant Nijegorédsov, yielded the hours of greatest en- 
joyment. Although there is hardly a Russian in this 
northern country who does not obtain his livelihood 
by constantly bartering with the aboriginal tribes 
who pay the yasak or tribute, yet the gencral laws of 
the land, with respect to traders, are in force even 
here; and the rights and privileges of the mercantile 
class, or kupécheski gildi, are enjoyed only by those 
whose annual income, derived from business, rises to 
a certain amount. Of these merchants, properly so 
called, there are nine in the circle of Beresov, who are 
all connected by consanguinity or marriage with the 
family of Nijegoréddsov, and thus form a united and 
recognised aristocracy, extending from Samdrovo to 
the Icy Sea. The oldest and the wealthiest member 
of this family was at this time settled in Beresoy, and, 
after travelling as a trader for sixty years, he now 
contented himself with guiding the operations of his 
emissaries and agents. The results which I had 
arrived at respecting the mean temperature of Bere- 
sov, and which justified the supposition that the 
climate of this place is, for annual plants, hardly less 
favourable than of Tobolsk, met with a zealous sup- 
porter in Nijegorddsov. He was the first to make the 
experiment, a few years ago, at Beresov, and his 
efforts were rewarded with success. He showed us 
specimens of rye and barley reared from seed grown 
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‘in the place, and also, for comparison, the produce of 
foreign seed. The grain was prudently obtained, in 
the first instance, by means of mercantile correspon- 
dents in Archangel, partly from Abo in Finland, 
partly from Tornea. The barley has thriven well, 
and last year yielded twenty-fold; the rye, however, 
fell off in its produce in the same season; a fact 
ascribed to an unfavourable north wind, which, on the 
night of the eleventh of September, and just before 
the harvest-time, covered the fields with snow.* 

For the Russian population of this place, the com- 
plete success of this experiment, and continued fa- 
vourable results, would be of the greatest importance, 
not so much on account of their own wants as because 
grain and flour chiefly take the place of money in the 
trade with the Ostyaks and Samoyedes. The sup- 
plies required for this purpose are drawn from the 
government of Tomsk, and-the southern part of that 
of Tobolsk ; and it is calculated that, to meet the de- 
mands of the annual fair of Obdorsk alone, there are 
sent northwards every year, by private adventurers | 
and merchants, about 16,000 poods of flour, and 4000 
poods of bread ready made, besides 9000 poods of 
flour sent on account of the crown. Respecting the 
details of the business done at that important fair we 
received more copious information in Obdorsk, but 
the opulence of the merchants here is the consequence 
of that trade; ; and, indeed, their ware-rooms were | 


* The condition assigned for the cultivation of barley, by observations 
made in Europe, is that the mean temperature of any of the three summer 
months shall not fall below 7° R. But the warm summers of Beresov 
go considerably beyond this limit, for there the mean temperature of 

June is + 14°8 R. 
July + 138%4 | | 
August + 158, 

It must be here remarked, that the annual mean temperatures of the 
air for Beresov and Tobolsk agree, but that each of them is about 3°°8 R. 
lower than the result obtained by boring. 
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stored with all the most precious products of Ostyak 
and Samoyed activity. The larger portion of their 
stock consisted of reindeer skins, which, being much 
valued for clothing, are sent from this place to all the 
towns in the government. They are divided in the 
warehouses into many different classes, according to 
the age of the animal and the condition of the hair, 
each class or quality having its proper name. 

A great number of fresh reindeer skins also were 
to be seen hanging up in the air to dry. These are 
the skins of the deer procured by the merchants, at 
all times of the year, from the tribes in the neighbour- 
hood, who keep herds for venison, which they either 
consume themselves or sell -to the Russians further 
south. As the inhabitants of the southern part of 
the government of Tobolsk derive their chief supply 
of cattle, not from herds of their own, but from those 
of the Kirgis, so in this quarter the reindeer of the 
Ostyaks present a similar resource. At present, in- 
deed, and in consequence of the introduction of the 
Russian mode of living, the herds of deer of the most 
northern tracts are far from being so numerous as 
the flocks of the South Siberian steppes ; but still this 
venison is here cheap enough to allow every Russian 
to change his ordinary fish diet for it, as often as the 
rules of the Greek church will allow him; for useful 
as the reindeer is, in a variety of ways, a full-grown 
one may be had from the Ostyaks at any time, for six 
or eight roobles. It was an unfortunate circumstance 
for the Ostyak and Samoyed herds, that the Russian 
clergy always reckoned the reindeer among the ani- 
mals which are cleanest and fittest for human food ; for 
besides possessing the organisation required for that 
purpose by the laws of religion, being cloven-footed 
and ruminant, it is also marked out especially, as I 
have heard them remark, as food for man, by its 
gentle and harmless disposition. It would have made 
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a great difference with the resources of the country, 
if the deer had been the object of the decided aversion 
which the Greek church entertains for the hare. In 
Beresov there seemed to be abundance of reindeer 
venison at every table. It was dressed in a variety 
of ways; and, in the favourite cabbage-soup, it took 
place, lean as it was, of beef or mutton. The tongues 
of Ostyak cattle, also, were laid by here in large quan- 
tities, partly frozen in the fresh state, and partly 
dried in the smoke of the yurts. 

Among the fur animals which give life to the trade 
of this place, the polar or stone-fox (in Russian, 
pesetz; Canis lagopus, isatis), deserves the first 
mention, on account of its extraordinary frequency. 
And of these, the promtishleniks and merchants of 
Beresov distinguish seven varieties, depending on the 
age and development of the animal; one of them is 
the pesétz, properly so called, with perfectly white, long, 
and bushy hair. The name of this Variety, and, indeed, 
of the whole species, is the diminutive of pes, which 
in old Selavonian denotes the common house dog.* 
Two other varieties, known to the fur traders by the 
names of nérniki and kopantsi, are unquestionably 
referable only to the age of the individual. The first 
of these names denotes the young stone-foxes which 
have quitted, indeed, the parental home or burrow 
(ndra), but still linger in its neighbourhogd ; while 
the name of kopanetz (from kopati, to dig), 18 applied 
exclusively to the stone-foxes which are dug from the 
burrow. Both these varieties are mouse-coloured. 

There is a fourth kind, called nédopeski, or ne- 
doshlie pestzi, which means the incomplete or im- 
perfect stone-foxes : it is distinguished from the pesetz, 


* The Russians at present use only the words sobaka and (in the 
feminine) suka, in speaking of the domestic dog; the word pes (in the 
plural psi) belongs to, the sportsman’s vocabulary, and is applied by 
astronomers and mariners also to the constellation Canis. 
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properly so called, only by having shorter and per- 
fectly white hair, peculiarities which depend much 
more on the periodical changes which take place in 
the covering of these animals, than on their growth 
and development. Yet it is not certain whether the 
very distinct and, by the Russians, highly prized va- 
riety of the krestovatiki or crossed stone-fox, has its 
origin in a periodical or progressive change of the 
hair, though I deem the latter the more probable sup- 
position. In this variety the hair is shorter than in 
the fully developed or regular pesetz; its colour is 
partly mouse-yellow, partly white, and so distributed 
that the greyish parts unite prettily to form a cross, 
one bar of which extends along the back, while the 
other stretches obliquely down the middle ribs to the 
belly. Skins of this kind I saw in great numbers in 
Beresov. They measured ten inches from the root of | 
the tail to the point corresponding to the first joint 
of the neck ; so that the animal seems to be rather less 
than the full-grown pesetz, the length of which is 
eighteen inches. The hunters here are all persuaded 
that the much valued krestovatik 1s nothing more 
than an undeveloped stone-fox. On the other hand, 
I have no doubt that what is called the North Ame- 
rican Canis decussatus, of which Geoffroi has madea 
separate species, but which others hold to be but: a 
variety of the common fox (Canis vulpes), which is, 
however, always much larger, is in reality a variety 
depending on a regular change of colour exactly 
similar to what is here observable in the ésatis. * 

The fur of the krestovatiki is particularly esteemed 
by the Russian clergy, as pelisses may be made of it 
which are covered with crosses. There is another 


* Pallas, too (Fauna Rossica, i. p. 47), assumes (certainly not on the 
evidence of his own senses), that the krestov4tik belongs to the Canis 
vulpes ; but the northern habitation, the size, and the total absence of red 
hair, refute this opinion. __ 
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much rarer kind of fox found here, called goluboi or 
dove-coloured, which is also thought to be a stone- 
fox; and, indeed, its size and general character favour 
this supposition. Yet the hunters hold, that a fox 
which is once blue or dove-coloured is always so, and 
at all seasons; an opinion rendered questionable by 
the description of the seventh and last variety—the 
sinevatik, the back of which is of a deep bluish grey, 
while the rest of the body is white. 

Still more important for the fur traders of Beresov, 
-is the great frequency of the common fox (lisitzi), the 
fur of which varies extremely in price, according to 
the many-fold distinctions of colour. As blue, grey, 
and white, create the varieties in the case of the 
pesetz ; so black, bright red, and white variously dis- 
tinguish the foxes, and give them very different 
values. The perfectly black furs bear the highest 
price, which sometimes amounts to five times the ya- 
sak, or fifty roobles, particularly when the hairs are 
tipped with white. Furs of a uniform brownish 
black are more common; and, after them come the 
red furs, differing in price, however, according as the 
throat is marked with a spot of black, white, or grey. 
The skin of the fox is much lighter and thinner along 
the breast and belly than on’ the back; and, conse- 
quently, fashion has now decided, in the towns of 
Western Siberia, that fox-pelisses for women should 
be made only of the under part-of the skins, while 
the backs are joined together to clothe the men. 

Respecting some other animals of the extreme 
north, I subsequently obtained more accurate infor- 
mation at Obdorsk; but the mention of the beaver 
(Castor fiber) belongs to this place, because it is ex- 
actly in the latitude of Beresov that this animal is 
found in the greatest abundance, in some streams 
running into the Obi, and it is brought to the mer- 
chants here by the Ostyaks, as well as by the Russian 
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promuishleniks. I saw these handsome and shining 
furs lying here in heaps; but the people said, and 
justly, that they were far inferior to what are here 
called the Kamchatkian beaver, for this is the name 
given in Western Siberia to the skin of the sea-otter 
(Lutra marina), or, as it is called in Eastern Siberia, 
sea-beaver; which is indeed far more valuable than 
the beaver of the Obi, or than any other furs of 
Northern Asia. It is not the fur, however, which the 
beaver hunters have in view, but the precious cas- 
toreum, or beaver-stone, to which unparalleled medi- 
cal virtues are ascribed. It is well known that the 
attempts hitherto made in Germany, to obtain from 
the beavers of the latter country a product which 
may be substituted for that of the north, have all 
proved fruitless, for the German castoreum bears no 
comparison with that of Siberia; but of the Siberian 
again, that which is collected on the Obi is parti- 
cularly excellent, and a pound of it was sold last 
year, by M. Nijegorddsov to a merchant of Irbit, for 
500 roobles. 

I took care to make inquiries respecting the pro- 
cess used in preparing the beaver-stone, and found it 
so extremely simple that I could not help concluding 
that the excellence of this article depends entirely 
on the animal producing it; which is more perfectly 
developed in the high north, where nature scatters 
animal perfumes in place of fragrant flowers, than 
in lower latitudes. In fact, the preparation of the 
castoreum consists in nothing more than in dipping 
the bags, the moment they are cut off, when they are 
about three inches long, and one and a half broad, 
into warm milk, after which they are dried slowly. 
Neither the oven nor the sun’s rays are resorted to in 
order to expedite this part of the process; but the 
bags are hung up in a shady place, where they 
may dry by the current of fresh air alone. There is 
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hardly any drug which recommends itself to man so 
powerfully by its impression on the external senses 
as this. The Ostyaks were acquainted with its vir- 
tues from the earliest times; and it was related here 
that they keep a supply of it in every yurt, that 
the women may recover their strength more quickly 
after childbirth. In like manner the Kosaks and 
Russian traders have exalted the beaver-stone into 
a panacea; for these people, though, in cases of 
danger, they habitually look for safety to religious 
confidence, are yet inclined to reckon strength of 
constitution, and whatever is thought calculated to 
promote it, as further grounds of hope. ‘To the sen- 
tence, ‘God arose, and our enemies were scattered,” 
the Siberians add, very characteristically, the apocry- 
phal interpolation, “and we are free from head-ache.” 
To ensure this most desirable condition, every one 
has recourse, at home or on his travels, and with the 
firmest faith, to two medicines, and only two, viz., 
beaver-stone, or beaver-efflux as it is here called, 
and sal-ammoniac. 

It is not surprising that men should yield to the 
instinctive tendency to generalise, and, from the 
strength of the castoreum, should infer the wonderful 
virtues of the whole animal, and of all its parts. I 
saw here, at M. Nijegorodsov’s, some roundish lumps 
of fat, which were likewise extracted from the beaver 
of the Obi, resembling the castoreum bags in size, 
shape, and colour, but without any smell. They were 
here called péchki, or kidneys; and it was stated that 
they lie on the breast of the females, immediately 
under the skin. The yellow fat which forms the mass 
of these round bodies, is covered with a brown skin, 
‘through which it sometimes exudes. The pdchki are 
not exported, but the Siberians collect them eagerly, 
because, as they say, gouty swellings disappear ra- 
pidly when rubbed with this fat. Another offspring. 
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of the sympathetic theory, is the belief that the teeth 
of the beaver cure the toothache. 

One of the interesting remarks made by the people 
of Beresov, with respect to the beaver, was, that it 
alone, of all the fur animals, undergoes no change of 
colour in the course of the season. The winter 
passes over without making any impression upon an 
animal which then dwells and moves wholly in the 
water; and it is not unlikely that the comparative 
comfort and equable temperature enjoyed by the bea- 
ver in this latitude, conduce to that organic develop- 
ment which renders its produce so valuable. There 
are always two passages leading from the subter- 
ranean dwellings of the beavers of the Obi; the one 
opens on the steep bank of the stream above the level 
of the water; the other, so deep under the water as 
not to be closed in winter by the ice, the usual thick- 
ness of which is here about four feet eight inches. 
All the stories which have been repeated for centuries 
in Kuropean books of natural history, respecting the 
constructive talents of the beaver—the dams which 
they build — the bars of wood which they cut and 
shape to their purpose — are all related by the 
hunters of Beresov in terms so perfectly similar, that 
it can hardly be doubted that we are here at the first 
sources of the information. 

Two assertions, however, made respecting them, 
were new tome. One was, that among beavers, as 
with bees and men, there are distinctions of ranks ; 
each chief keeping a number of labourers, the toils of 
which he oversees and directs, without taking part in 
them; and again, it was stated, that the contents of | 
the castoreum bags depend on the moon. In regard 
to the first of these points, my information was un- 
fortunately derived only from Russians, and not from 
Ostyaks, who are unacquainted with any condition of 
men exempt from labour; and I am, therefore, un- 
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able to decide whether the assertion might not have 
‘originated in the desire to trace an analogy between. 
the beaver and the human species, or whether it was 
actually founded on some indulgence allowed among 
beavers to females, perhaps, and to the young. With 
respect to the influence of the moon, it is evident that 
we have nothing to do in this case with varying gra- 
vitation, as in the phenomena of the tides, but sim- 
ply with the changes of light, as is manifest on a 
close examination of the statements made, for the two 
syzygies are said to have opposite effects, so that 
both Ostyak and Russian hunters maintain that the 
bags are good for nothing at new moon, whereas they 
afford a rich prize only at full moon. But there is 
reason for suspecting that in the long winter’s nights 
the advantages of moonlight are enjoyed by the 
hunter without being felt by the animal. 

Although I had had previously many opportunities 
of becoming acquainted with the strikingly singular 
habits of the Russian merchant, yet I had nowhere 
seen them developed in such vigour and purity as 
here in Beresov. In the houses a seat is offered to 
strangers undcr the obrasa (see p. 108.), which is 
adorned with votive tapers in great profusion, and 
with other suitable decorations collected during tra- 
vels in the south. The chief apartment is in other 
respects comfortless and empty ; but from the adjoin- 
ing rooms are brought wine, which is offered by way 
of welcome, and various dainties, the produce of dis- 
tant regions; after these are introduced curiosities 
and rare objects of every description, to which the 
bearded owner appeals in confirmation of his stories, 
or with which he tries to tempt his visitor to barter. 
The magazines and storehouses are filled exclusively 
with reindeer skins, and such other merchandise as 
must be kept in large quantities; but the merchant, 
at home as well as on his journeys, keeps all his more 
precious goods immediately about him, and in his 


house one sees, heaped promiscuously, as if thrown 
together by accident, the skins of wild animals of 
all kinds, arms for Russians and for Ostyaks, pack- 
ages of tea and mammoths’ bones, Russian clothing, 
Samavars, brandy and madeira, beaver bags and. 
needles, Bokharian fruits, Samoyed furs, tobacco, and 
other luxuries. One of these rooms would, in Eu- 
rope, be taken at first view for the closet of* some 
cynical antiquarian, or perhaps rather for the abode 
of an itinerant showman; for to the disorderly chaos 
of odds and ends, picked up in the course of travel, 
the merchant’s wife and daughters add their clothes 
and the whole household stock, reserving the back 
rooms for their own accommodation exclusively. The 
Russian traders, taking a lesson from the Tatars, try 
to habituate their wives to a life of seclusion, like 
that of the convent, in order that, in the absence of 
their lords, they may shun, through shyness, the eyes 
of strangers. Here, as elsewhere, the execution may 
fall short of the strict letter of the law; but where 
this is not the case, the women find consolation for 
their loneliness in the treasures accumulated around 
them, which they are at liberty to consider as their 
own property, until such time as a purchaser presents 
himself, or a new expedition is undertaken. The 
language which Homer applied to the Sidonians of 
his day, still holds literally true with respect to the 
traders of Beresov ; for in the course of their winter’s 
journeys along the shores of the Icy Sea, they, too, 
‘encounter many dangers, and they bring back as 
gain a thousand precious things, wheedling and 
over-reaching the simple-minded people with flatter- 
ing, wily words.” (Odyss. 1. 237., 1x. 255., xIv. 288., 
xv. 115.). | 

But there are also men here belonging to the races 
of central Asia, who still retain some hold on the 


monopoly which they possessed under the successors 
112. 


of Chingis Khan, for many of the necessaries required 
by the Russians of Beresov are brought to this place 
from the country round Tobolsk, 1000 versts distant, 
by Tatars, at all times of the year. A traveller of 
this description was lodged in the same house with 
me in'the town. He led a temperate and simple life, 
according to the precepts of the Koran, but this 
evening I found him, clad as usual, in a light-coloured 
khalat, and sitting cross-legged on the floor, playing 
cleverly on a balalaika or Russian guitar, and singing 
some Tatar verses, which were, he told me, a lament 
for the fall of Kasan. 

Of the feathered game, from which the people of 
Tobolsk derive such luxurious supplies for their tables, 
there is also an abundance here. At this season the 
birds shot were chiefly the cock-of-the-woods, or, as 
the Russians call it, the pigeon-grouse, and the bird 
called the kuropatki. The heath-fowl shown to me 
under the latter name were now pertectly white, with 
the exception of some black tail feathers. They have 
but three tocs, and no spurs. Not only are the feet 
covered with feathers down to the division of the 
toes, but tufts of feathers reach even to the claws, 
which are incurvate, and hollow underneath. The 
bill is strong and black, the upper part being boldly 
arched, and terminating in a point, which is bent 
down so as to overlie the under part. 

In summer time the immense multitudes of wild 
ducks found here, help to replenish in an agree- 
able manner the provision stores of the Russians. 
They are caught in the way already mentioned (p. 334. ), 
and their eggs, too, are collected. Within these few 
years, some of the people in the town possess do- 
mestic poultry also, which they keep during the 
winter in coops adjoining the bath-rooms, and warmed 
twice a week. 

_ December 8.—~The magnetic observations were 
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complete, and to-day the necessary preparations were 
made for continuing the journey down the river. It 
is important to consider a distinction made by the 
Russians in speaking of the native tribes of the ad- 
jacent tracts, for the denominations Verkhovie and 
Nisovie Ostyaki were used here as if they were the 
proper names, —the former, of the people with whom 
we had hitherto had intercourse, and the latter, of 
those to whom we were now directing our steps. 
The expressions in question, however, have reference 
only to the upper and lower tracts on a river, and the 
line of demarcation which they seem to establish is, in 
reality, quite arbitrary; yet when taken in an ethno- 
graphical sense, they are not misplaced at Beresov. 
low far the distinction referred to between the native 
tribes may have originated in the last century, on 
account of the increased traffic of the Russians on the 
Obi, I was better able to judge on my return from 
the country down the river, for I then perceived that 
there is a wide difference between the dialects of the 
Verkhovian Ostyaki of Samdrovo, and the Nisovian 
Ostyaks of Obdorsk, which gradually disappears 
towards Beresov, at which place there is no per- 
ceptible difference in respect to language between 
the natives immediately above and those below the 
town; but here, nevertheless, is the line of separation 
with respect to the clothing of the people, which in 
these regions must be looked on as the first element 
of comfort and well-being, the grand object of do- 
mestic economy and social union. It is north of 
Beresov that we first find in general use that clothing 
of reindeer skins, which reaches Tobolsk as an article 
of trade, and which we, having procured it there, 
found most eminently serviceable throughout our 
journey. Among the Verkhovian Ostyaks nettle- 
bast or fish-skins are substituted for the skins of 


the reindeer, but in the shape of their garments they 
113 
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adhere to the pattern given them by their northern 
neighbours. 

The Ostyaks as well as the Russians in this country 
call the skins of very young rein-deer fawns, peshki, 
while, under the name of neplui or nepluiki, they 
comprise the skins of all the older deer which are 
not yet full grown. These two classes of peltry are 
used for most parts of the Nisovian clothing, and it 
is only for especial purposes, to be mentioned here- 
after, that recourse is had to the much stronger hide 
of the full grown animal. The five essential articles 
of dress are, for men and women, perfectly alike, and 
the sixth or over-all is used in like manner by both 
when the cold is intense. The hood which hides the 
face is consequently the only external distinction of 
the sexes among the Ostyaks. 

They first pull on short drawers made of curried 
reindeer skin: these fit tight round the hips, and 
reach down to the knee. They then draw on stock- 
ings, of extremely flexible and soft peshki, with the 
hair turned next to the wearer’s skin, and trimmed 
carefully, so as to lie perfectly even: they reach a 
few inches above the knee, and are there tied with 
thin leathern thongs. Then come the boots (in Os- 
tyak, puimi) of equal length, and made of the strong 
leather of old reindeer. In these the hair is turned 
outwards, on the leg as well as on the sole, and in 
the latter situation it is invariably placed so as to 
point forwards or towards the toe, in order to in- 
crease the resistance from friction in case of descend- 
ing a slope on smooth ice or hard snow. The lower 
part of the boot is very wide and roomy, but the leg 
fits tight, and is made of two pieces, of which the 
wider wraps the limb from behind till it joins the 
narrower, which lies flat upon the shin: particular 
care is taken to fasten perfectly the covering of the 
feet. For this purpose are used in the first place 
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two thin straps, which reach from the leg of the boot 
to the girdle. But besides these, there are two strings 
‘sewed to the boot behind, just ‘above the calf of the 
leg, which are tied together in front. In no case did 
I see leathern thongs employed for this purpose, but 
every where the same sort of red woollen strings, 
which the Ostyaks buy of the Russians. The reason 
for the preference thus given to the European article 
is obvious, for in intense frost leathern thongs stiffen, 
and cannot be ticd so well as soft strings. Now on 
the close fitting and tying of the Nisovian boots de- 
pends their warmth as well as convenience. 

We have so far described only the covering of the 
Ostyak’s lower limbs. Above, the first garment drawn 
on and worn next the skin, is the mdlitza, which bears 
a general resemblance not only to all the other upper 
clothing of the Ostyaks, but to that also of most of 
the nations of northern Siberia; and, indeed, the 
French blouse and the Sicilian marinajo, furnish, in 
respect of popular costume, a remarkable point of 
comparison between the inhabitants of southern Eu- 
rope and of northern Asia. The malitza is generally 
made of neplii or skins of young deer, sewed to- 
gether, closed all round like a sack, with sleeves, and 
an opening to put the head through. The soft hair 
is turned in towards the skin of the wearer, excepting 
as far as regards the receptacles of the hands, or the 
gloves attached to the sleeves,in which the hair is 
always turned outwards. It appears at first sight 
extraordinary too, that these hand coverings attached 
to the malitza are invariably made of the hardest and 
most inflexible portions of the reindeer hide,-— of the 
extremity of the leg of the full grown animal. But 
as in reindeer travelling, in fishing, and in the 
chase, the Ostyaks are often obliged to put their 
hands to rough and heavy work, they prefer a thick 


and strong covering for the extremities to one which 
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is delicate and flexible. To allow the complete use 
of the fingers at fine work, there is a transverse slit 
at the under side of the glove, through which they 
may be thrust so as to move at liberty without Peng 
altogether beyond protection. 

Over the malitza is drawn a second garment, the 
park, which ordinarily completes the dress. But when 
the Ostyak reckons on long exposure to the air, he 
wears instead of the last-named outward covering, 
that which is called the gés, while travellers again 
wear the park over the malitza, and the gus over 
both these, as a last protection. Both park and gus 
are shaped like the mdalitza, but the two first-named 
have this essential character, that they have the hairy 
side turned out; so that cither of them in conjunc- 
tion with the malitza forms a clothing covered with 
hair on both sides, an advantage which man by his 
ingenuity thus obtains above other animals. The 
méalitza may be lengthened so as to cover the hands, 
while each of the other two garments supplies a 
covering for the head; for attached to them at the 
neck, is a close-fitting hood, which completely pro- 
tects the wearer’s head and neck, leavmg in front an 
oval opening large enough to allow the projection 
of his temples, cheek-bones, and chin. The park is 
always made of nepluis sewed together, and bears, for 
special ornament, on the top of the attached hood, 
the pointed ears of the young animal: its edge is 
always handsomely trimmed with the skin of the 
young, long-haired dog, which, as we observed at 
Kunduvansk, is reared and fondled by the women, 
to be afterwards sacrificed to the love of ornament. * 

The overall, called gis, is invariably made of the 


* Since I have discovered (as will be shown further on) a connection 
between the Ostyak and Hungarian languages, it appears to me that the 
Ostyak name of this garment has reference to its peculiar trimming, and 
that it corresponds with the Majar word pariany, an edge or border. 
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long-haired skin of an old rein-deer in its winter 
coat. It gives the Ostyak men the look of fine polar 
bears; for, though the Kosaks of Beresov prefer this 
article of dress when it is of a btown colour, the 
Ostyaks are decidedly in favour of a snow-white 
gus; whether it be that, having their attention fixed 
by the annual change of colour in wild animals, they 
have learned to recognise in white surfaces the pro- 
perty of radiating heat slowly, or else that they find 
it advantageous in hunting to be as undistinguishable 
as possible from the snow in colour, so as not to 
attract the notice of the animals pursued.. And here 
it may be remarked, that among tame rein-deer the 
change of colour follows no certain rule; for I have 
seen in the middle of winter, along with a number 
of snow-white animals, as many more exhibiting every 
shade of colour to a perfect brown; and this differ- 
ence is not attributable to age, for among the col- 
lected peshki and nepluiki (see p. 486.), there is 
always plenty of choice between white and brown. 
As a remarkable distinction between the park and 
gus, I have still to mention that the latter is much 
the lighter of the two, which proves manifestly that 
the hide of the old animal, covered with hair, is speci- 
fically lighter than that of the younger and imper- 
fectly grown animal; and it might, perhaps, be worth 
inquiring, whether a similar result of age might not 
be found among other and kindred ruminants. 

After the body has been protected from cold in the 
way here described, there still remains something to 
complete the dress. The upper garments, which 
reach little beyond the knee, are not at all in the 
way, nor do they impede the wearer; indeed, owing 
to the equal distribution of the weight over the whole 


body, the whole three may be worn at the same time, | 


without either oppressing or hindering motion. Yet 
the Ostyak men are accustomed to bind themselves 
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tight round the loins with a strap about an inch 


~ wide (in Russian, Aushdk); and by this means they 


contrive to raise the malitza a little, to gather it on 
the breast and back, while they make a fold in the 
garment next the body, which serves as their only 
pocket. This, however, is only capable of receiving 
small articles; for whatever is to be pocketed must 


first make its way through the transverse slit in the 


Jeft glove, and then, the right hand holding up the 
left sleeve, the left arm draws back and seeks the 
pocket. We shall afterwards have to mention these 
pockets as the receptacles of the snuff, of which the 
Nisovian Ostyaks are passionately fond. 

It is a striking fact, and one worthy of attention, 
that no Ostyak ever wears the strap round the loins 
without decorating it with some metal pieces; for it 
is this portion of their dress, not taken from the rein- 
deer, which renders the people, to some extent, de- 
pendent on strangers. At present they satisfy this 
want through the Russians, and at high prices. They 
buy for fastening the girdle a brass plate with three 
eyes, which are tied to one end of it, and a brass 
hook for the other end of the belt, besides a number 
of metal studs, with which the kushak is ornamented. 
In truth, the kind of buckle here described enables 
them to tighten or loosen the belt, exactly according 
to the measure of the meal which they have taken, so 
as not to lose the advantage of a pocket. Still, if 
the decided preference of this expedient were not the 


result of ancient custom, they could not fail to per- 


ceive that a tied girdle is as convenient as a buckled 
one, and much less expensive. The price of those 
metal articles is considerable on this very account,— 

that they are bespoken in Russia by the Siberian 
merchants solely for the use of the Ostyaks; for the 
Russians themselves, both in Europe and Asia, make 
use only of woven sashes for such purposes. These 
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circumstances seem to indicate plainly, that long ago, 
and “before the Russians had changed the aspect of 
affairs in Siberia, a people acquainted with the work- 
ing of metals maintained an intimate commerce with 
the Nisovian Ostyaks: 

A knife with a broad iron blade and rude wooden 
handle, in a leathern sheath, always hangs at the 
girdle. This indispensable instrument is called by 
the Ostyaks Kaje and Kasim, and they buy it from 
the Russian traders as eagerly as their other metal 
articles*; yet its general introduction does not pro- 
nounce so decidedly as that of the above-mentioned 
ornaments and objects of luxury, in favour of an early 
intercourse with a people possessing metals; for, even 
supposing that the Ostyaks, previous to their ac- 
quaintance with the Russians, had used knives of 
stone or other substitutes for iron; yet in this case 
the innovation was of such visible and overpowering 
importance, that its speedy and exclusive adoption 
cannot be compared with that of unessential fashions, 
nor require, as in the case of the latter, a particular 
elucidation. 

Although these explanations with respect to the 
dress of the Nisovian Ostyaks were important to us 
in Beresovy, as preparatory to our intercourse with 
that people, yet the attempt to describe or inquire 
into all the peculiarities of the nation, in connection 
with intellect and manners, before visiting their 
northern abodes, would be premature, since the col- 
lective results of an acquaintance with the Verkho- 
vian and Nisovian tribes ought to be weighed impar- 
tially in order to distinguish what is truly national, 
in usage and opinion, from what is adventitious and 
accidental. Yet some of the results furnished by our 


* In Hungarian a knife is kés, a hand ketz. In the Vogul dialect of 
the Ostyak language the word kat, a hand, is still retained. 
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conversations in Beresov may be here mentioned for 
their individual value. The honesty of the Ostyaks 
is both praised and wondered at by the Russians. 
Theft is never heard of, and if a trader who spends 
a night ina yurt, should miss any of his bread, he 
must keep his eye on the dogs, who are sure to be the 
guilty parties. An engagement made by one of the 
aboriginal inhabitants of this country is never broken, 
provided it be confirmed with certain usual formali- 
ties. A member of the court of justice told me, that 
in suits between Russians and Ostyaks, it is still 
the custom here to bring into court the head of a 
bear, and that this animal, which is supposed to be 
omniscient, is there appealed to as a witness by the 
Ostyaks. In swearing they make the gesture of eating, 
and call upon the bear to devour them in like manner 
if they do not tell the truth. 

It was also said that a promise made operates 
even after the death of him who made it, the son 
voluntarily paying his father’s debts; and that fre- 
quently families have discharged the engagements of 
deceased members after several generations, on the 
production of incontestable proofs. Among these 
may be reckoned certain notches cut in wood, which, 
without having the value of written characters, are 
adopted by, and descend in some families, as ciphers, 
representing names. It has. happened, that marks 
of this kind found on the woodwork of a yurt, were 
deemed sufficient proof of the building having been 
pledged for debt, and that the claimant, relying on 
this evidence alone, obtained possession. 

Knots on a cord, or on a thong of leather, serve 
to mark numbers, and conventionally things also. 
Thongs of this sort I had seen, without knowing their 
meaning, in some of the yurts immediately before 
Beresov; and here I learned that, in conformity with 
old habits, they are used by the Ostyaks to keep 
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an account of the horses furnished to Russian tra- 
vellers, and for which payment is to be afterwards 
received in the town. We know from Marco Polo’s 
narrative, that already, in the thirteenth century, 
there was a posting system established, for the con- 
venience of travellers, throughout all the countries 
ruled by the descendants of Chingis Khan; nay, 
more, we find the same formality of an imperial 
podorojna or passport, in use then as at present; and, 
as the Venetian travellers proved by experience the 
sufficiency of their post-order between Pekin and 
thé Black Sea, so it-is clear enough from various 
passages of their Journal, that, at that time, the 
inhabitants of the Obi also would have supplied them 
with the means of travelling, if required so to do. 
Yet, from the Verkhovian Ostyaks they could have 
got only dogs, for the use of horses belongs to a 
comparatively late period of this people’s history. 
Of this fact we were often reminded in the course 
of our journey hither by the extreme awkwardness 
of our good-humoured drivers; and here, in Beresov, 
they tell a story of a Verkhovian Ostyak who lifted 
a horse’s hind-leg, and tried to put the collar on the 
animal’s loins, as if he were yoking a dog. 

Finally, it must not be left untold how often, in 
the midst of the antique and Asiatic mode of life 
characterising Beresov, the attention is called to the 
events of modern Europe by strange and startling 
contrasts. We had already heard people in Siberia 
alluding, under the name of the unfortunates of the 
14th December, to the revolutionists whom a judicial 
sentence, following the last tumults, had dispersed 
over Northern Asia; and of these we met here, in 
Beresov, M. Gérski, at one time a Count and general 
of cavalry, (but his rank and title had now ceased), 
and the ex-chieftains Focht and Chernilov. They 
were generally to be seen in Nisovian clothing; but 
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on holydays they wore European coats, in order to 
display the vestiges of orders which had once been 
sewed upon them. 

In this case men of very different stamp faa anne 
to the same plank in the common shipwreck. The 
two younger alone felt broken-spirited ; for they had 
blindly resigned themselves to one thought, and were 
so possessed with that spirit of agitation which, 
issuing from Germany, has become traditional in 
Russian conspiracies, that the poor men still thought 
that all Europe sympathised with them in their 
downfall. But the older and hardier warrior had 
been intoxicated merely by a fool-hardy passion for 
desperate struggles. Partly unknown to, partly de- 
spised by, the conspirators, he joined their ranks for 
the first time on the decisive day; and now he felt 
as one who had been subdued only by force of arms: 
besides, he liked Beresov well enough, and only com- 
plained of the impediments which the climate pre- 
sented to equestrian life. The horses of this place 
were scarcely able to carry him; and though, for his 
amusement, he had taught the Kosaks of Beresov 
all the rules of the riding-school, yet the deep snow 
and the swampy ground prevented exercise on horse- 
back in winter and in summer. Some other victims 
of that fatal month had buried themselves in com- 
plete solitude in Beresov : it was said that they were 
living with their wives, who had followed them into 
Siberia. Such examples of connubial fidelity are far 
from being unusual in, the history of Siberian exile. 

Among the various tales circulated in Western Eu- 
rope respecting Siberia, may be reckoned the state- 
ment, that the exiles of this or some other description 
are obliged to hunt the sable or other fur animals. 
But, in truth, it is only in the Uralian mines and 
those of Nerchinsk, and in certain manufactories, that 
persons condemned to forced labour are ever seen, 
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and several of the rioters whom we saw here in 
Beresov had already served a year of punishment 
in Nerchinsk.* All the rest, and the great majority 
of the Russian delinquents, are condemned only to 
settle abroad; and, if they belong to the labouring 
classes, to support themselves ; yet with this consola- 
tion, that, instead of being serfs as heretofore, they 
become in all respects as free as the peasants of 
Western Europe. Political offenders, however, who 
belong, in Russia as elsewhere, generally to the 
upper classes, or those not used to manual labour, 
are allowed to settle only in the towns of Siberia, 
because the support allowed them by the government 
can thus reach them more easily. 

I have often heard Russians who were intelligent 
and reflecting men, mention as a paradox which 
hardly admits of an explanation, that the peasants 
condemned to become settlers, all without exception, 
and in a very short time, change their habits, and 
lead an exemplary life; yet it is certain that the 
sense of the benefit conferred on them by the gift 
of personal freedom is the sole cause of this con- 
version. Banishment subservient to colonisation, in- 
stead of close imprisonment, is, indeed, an excellent 
feature in the Russian code; and though the sub- 
stitution of forced labour in mines for the punishment 
of death may be traced back to Grecian examples, 
yet the improving of the offender’s condition by 
bestowing on him personal freedom, is an original as 
well as an admirable addition of a Russian legislator. 


tes 
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* Exiles of this kind are called in Siberia, katorshuiki, their punish- 
ment hatorshuiki rabéta or katorga. No one there ever thinks of the 
derivation of this word, which is corrupted from «drepyov, the name given 


to a galley by the Byzantine historians as well as by the Greeks on the 
Black Sea at the present day. 
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